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4 Law, for regulating the Trade in Clovers and other small Seeds, 
recommended. 


Sir, 


Fas Legislature, at different times, have passed various laws 
for regulating the flax-seed trade, which, inter alia, direct, that 
such certificates shall be delivered by the seller of that seed to the 
purchaser, as may instruct the place of its growth, and the sea~ 
son in which it was produced, so as the latter might be guaran- 
teed from loss or damage, in case the seed should prove unsound, 
or of a different quality than described in the certificate deli- 
vered. These regulations have proved of great utility, tending 
much to protect the grower of flax, and, of course, to promote 
the prosperity of the flax trade. I have often thought that it 
would be of public advantage, were similar regulations establish- 
ed with regard to clover and other small seeds, such as Rye grass, 
Sainfoin, Ruta baga, and Turnip ; because it is well known that 
numerous abuses are practised by the dealers in these articles, and 
that heavy losses have repeatedly been sustained by purchasers in 
consequence of unsound, or, what is worse, of bastard or dege- 
nerated seed being furnished, instead of what was healthy and 
pure. For these reasons, and, in particulsr, because the most 
acute judge is unable to distinguish the difference betwixt sume 
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of the varieties of small seeds, it would, in my humble opinion, 
be highly beneficial to cultivators, were the following account of 
a cause, lately determined by the Second ‘Division‘of the Court 
of Session, inserted in your earliest Number ; as it shows, in the 
clearest manner, the propriety of making the legislative regula- 
tions which I have recommended. I amy Sir; yours, &c. 


A FRIEND TO IMPROVEMENTS. 


te ee ee 


Account of a Cause respecting Ruta Baga Seed, lately decided in 
the Second Division of the Court of Session. 


In the month of April 1804, Messrs Dickson & Co., seeds- 
men in Edinburgh, purchased 2 cwt. of Swedish turnip seed 
from James Kincaid, then farmer at Inches neat Falkirk, which, 
upon trial, they alleged turned out not to be genuine; and, 
having sold part of it to different persons, as real Swedish 
turnip seed, their character, in consequence, suffered material 
injury. With the view of obtaining redress for this, they in- 
stituted an action of damages before the Court of Session, a- 
gainst Mr Kincaid, on the 13th December 1804, about eight 
months after the sale of the seed. In the libel it was stated, 
that in April last (1804), the pursuers concluded a bargain with 
James Kincaid, farmer at Inches near Falkirk, for two hundred 
weight of turnip seed, which he aflirmed was true Swedish tur- 
nip, raised by hiraself, and for the qualities and growth of which 
he would be answerable. That the pursuers, relying on these 
assurances, paid a full price for the seed above mentioned ; sold 
the same in retail to several of their customers; buf, on frial, 
it was discovered not to be Swedish turnip, but rape seed,’ ot 
some other kind of seed totally different from that which the 
said James Kincaid had professed to sell to the pursuers, as above 
mentioned. ‘That not only have the pursuers ‘had various com- 
plaints from some of their most respectablé customers, and ac- 
tions of damages threatened to be brought against them on ac- 
count of failures in the crop of turnip from the above cause, 
which is solely imputable to the said James Kincaid, but have 
also sustained a grievous injury in their character and reputa- 
tion as upright and honourable dealers, which is infinitély more 
important to them than any pecuniary Teparation that can be 
made; but for which, nevertheless, according to every principle 
of justice, an adequate reparation is due. “The libel concluded 
for * payment of the sum of 1000/. Sterling, or such other sum, 
Jess or more, as our said Lords shall be pleased to modify in 
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hame. of damages; on the abdve mentioned account; with inter- 
est thereof from the date of citation to follow hereon, till pay- 
ment; and also for expenses of process, ’ 
- On the 13th December 1505, eleven months after the process 
against Mr Kincaid, an action of damages was raised against 
Messrs Dicksons, at the.instance of Mr Lewis Cauvin, for the 
loss of a crop of Swedish turnips from a field at Duddingston, 
which he had sown with seed purchased from these gentlemen. 
Mr Kincaid was not made a party to this action; and, after a 
good deal of litigation before Lord Glenlee, it appears that his 
Lordship decefned against Messrs Dicksons for 12/. 13s. 1d. of 
damages, and 49/. 10s. of expenses; making, in all, 52/. 3s. 1d. 
Sterling. 
. In the mean time, the original action of damages at Messrs 
Dicksons’ instance against Mr. Kincaid, proceeded before Lord 
Justice:Clerky who remitted the cause to Dr Coventry, Professor 
of Agriculture, and Dr Rutherford, Professor of Botany in the 
University of Edinburgh; and these gentlemen reported, that 
upan 20th March 1805, they inspected a field of plants belong- 
ing to.Benjamin Bell Esq. at Newington, and also another field 
of the same belonging to Mr Lewis Cauvin at Restalrig, by di- 
rection of the parties; and, after examining particularly the plants 
in these two fields, are of opinion, that they are not of the species 
called rap, but are a variety of the Swedish turnip, altered, how- 
‘ever, a good deal from the ordinary charaeter of. this last species. 
. They further reported to the Lord Ordinary, that the Swedish 
turnip, as.well as some other species belonging to the same natu- 
ral family or tribe of plants, is peculiarly liable'to vary in its ha- 
bit and general appearance, owing, most probably, as numerous 
observations tend to.show, to sundry causes; such as the floral 
influence or impregnation of other plants growing in their neigh- 
bourhood,, giving rise to what are called by naturalists hybrids or 
mixed species ; the nature of the soil, its degree of fertility, con- 
dition. as. to moisture, staté of texture, &c.; the period when the 
seed of the crop is sown, and other circumstances: and though 
there may;subsist, in the present instance, some uncertainty as 
to the particular cause or causes of the altered appearance of the 
plants growing in the fields above mentioned, yet it is highly 
probable that they have been raised from seed produced from , 
some variety of Swedish turnips, and differ from the ordinary 
sorts of this species only in the way already suggested. 

On this report having been given. in, his Lordship allowed a 
proof. to both parties, on the import of which he afterwards °° 
pointed memorials to be lodged ; and, on considering these, 
pronounced the following interlocutor, of the 20th oT. last : 
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* Having considered this memorial, that for the pursuer, and 
whole process, finds, ‘That the defender sold two hundred weight 
of seed to the pursuers as good Swedish turnip seed: Finds it 
proved, that said seed, when delivered, was immediately labelled 
or ticketed with the defender’s name, as seed purchased from 
him, so as to prevent any doubt as to the identity of the seed: 
Finds it proved, That the produce of some of said seed, inspect- 
ed by Drs Rutherford and Coventry, turned out not to be Swed- 
ish turnip, or, at least, to be only a bastard or degenerate kind 
of it: Finds, That, both under the implied warrandice in the con- 
tract of sale, that the thing sold shall be of the kind described, 
and also under the express warrandice of the defender, that this 
was good Swedish turnip seed, the defender is liable to make good 
to the pursuers the damage occasioned by the defect in the seed : 
Finds, That it is of no consequence, in a civil action of damages, 
whether the said defect arose from accidental impregnation by 
plants of the same genus growing in the neighbou » or from 
any other cause, although the probability of such accident re- 
moves the suspicion of fraud upon the part of the defender. 
Therefore, finds the defender liabl® in damages; modifies the 
same to the sum of 59%. 10s. and the dues of the extract found 
due by the pursuers to Mr Cauvin, as damages and expenses ; 
_ and to the further sum of $0J. Sterling, as a solatium for the loss 
of character which they risked among their customers; also in 
the expenses of this process, and decerns ; reserving to the pur- 
suers their relief against the defender for any further damages 
to which they may be subjected to their customers who bought 
any of said seed.’ 

A minute was afterwards = in by Messrs Dicksons, claim- 
ing the expense incurred by them in defending the action at Mr 
Cauvin’s instance; and the Lord Ordinary found Mr Kincaid 
liable in 102. Sterling on that account, with the full expense of 
extracting the decreet. 

Against these interlocutors a petition was presented to the 
Court? (Second Division), in which Mr Kincaid stated, That 
while tenant, in 1802, of the small farm of Inches, which con- 
sisted of about 20 acres, he purchased a pound of Swedish turnip 
seed at 2s. 8d., from Mr James Walker, merchant, Falkirk. At 
that time he had a number of bee-hives in his garden ; and as he 
had been informed that the flower of the Swedish turnip afforded 
a great deal of food for bees, he sowed this seed upon half an 
acre of the garden, and the produce was in every respect beyond 
his expectation. The crop was much admired by all the neigh- 
bourhood ; and gardeners, who came to see it, declared that it 
appeared the finest Swedish turnip they had ever seen. During 
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the succeeding season, the remaining turnips were allowed to 
flower, chiefly for the sake of the bees; and the crop was so 
ood, that it was suggested to the defender by some of his neigh- 
urs, that he ought to preserve the seed. He accordingly did so, 
and sold a part of it to Mr Walker, from whom he originally had 
the seed, who sold it again to other persons, who never com- 
plained of the quality of the turnips. The defender likewise 
carried a sample of the seed to Edinburgh, and offered it for sale 
to the pursuers, to whom he described the seed as it had appeared 
to himself and others. Messrs Dicksons invited the defender to 
breakfast with them, when he informed them of all the particu- 
lars regarding the rey of the turnips; that he had allowed 
them to flower chiefly for the sake of his bees; but that the 
— had been afterwards so much admired by the neighbour- 
» that he had been advised to serve the seed, which he 
had accordingly done, according to the sample produced. Messrs 
Dicksons concluded a bargain with the defender at the rate of 
10d. per pound. Their witnesses said that they afterwards kept 
the seed in a bag, with a label upon it, specifying whence it came, 
and that it was thence emptied into a drawer in their shop, and 
sold to the differest customers at a profit of about 80 per cent. 
They did not, however, take the precaution of pening a part of 
this seed, to ascertain its quality, before ig of it to their 
customers ; but at the same time that they sowed a part, they 
began selling the rest. 

In arguing upon this statement of the case, the defender con- 
tended, that the pursuers had not clearly established the identity 
of the seed. The result of the evidence was, that the seed was 
in their own custody. It certainly did not prove its own iden- 
tity; for every person agreed in saying that it was very good tur- 
nip seed, and Messrs Dicksons might have done with the bag or 
drawer in which it was kept what they chose. The question 
came therefore to be, Could a purchaser subject a vender for da- 
mages, where it appeared that the identity of the commodity de- 
pended entirely on himself? It might be highly improbable thar, 
either from accident or design, the seed should be changed or 
mixed. ‘The defender, however, did not go upon probabilities ; 
he did not say that it was probable the pursuers did so and $0, 
but that it was entirely in their power to do so; that there was 
no evidence which excluded this entire power; and that even a 
mischievous person might have exercised it for the sake of a fro- 
lic, when the shopmen were not in the way. ‘The pursuers’ case, 
therefore, was not good, unless they could prove the. identity of 
the article by its appearance, or show that it was out of. their 
power to substitute other seed in place of it, by its either being 
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locked up in the custody of other persons, or sealed up andopen- 
ed in the presence of witnesses. ‘The pursuers had not doné any 
thing of chis nature. On the contrary, it appeated that the seed 
was sold in open drawers, near other seed of such a nature and 
appearance as might easily be mistaken for it; and deposited 
in bags which any person might have untied who had access to 
the shop or warehouse. 

With regard to the conduét of the purfuers themfelves’ in this 
tranfaGtion, the defender ftated, that they were by profeflion feedf- 
men and botanifts, very eminent in their line, and much trufted 
by the public. ‘They knew that Swedifh turnip, or roota baga, 
was a plant extremely liable to be degraded in quality by the im- 
pregnation of the pollen, or fru€tifying powder from other plants 
growing in its neighbourhood, and which might be diftributed by 
the bees or the wind. ‘They aéted, therefore, with great rafhnefs, in 
purchafing from an ignorant, inexperienced man like the defender, 
a quantity of this fort of feed, and in felling it for the purnofe of 
being fown, without having feen the fituation in which it was 
reared. They ought evidently to have only fold it for bird feed, 
or to have made trial of it by fowing a fmall portion in their nur- 
fery, or ina hot-bed. But it appeared in proof, that they had 
improyidently fuffered their ftock of this fort of feed to run out. 
‘This circumitance induced them to purchafe from the defender, 
inftead of commiffioning feéd from Gottenburgh or Stockholm, of 
even from the London feedfmen, who are accuftomed to procure 
fupplies from thefe parts. A profit of 80 per cent. tempted the 
purfuers to fell the feed indifcriminately to their cuftomers, with- 
out giving any caution refpecting the quarter from which it had 
been, bought, or intimating that any hazard ars refult from ufing 
it as feed. _ In the mean while, it was believed, that no one of the 
more intelligent cuftomers of Meflrs Dickfons would havé bought 
from them the feed in queftion, if they had fufpeéted that, inftead 
of being foreign growth, or of a quality tried and known by the 

yrfuers, it was bought from a little tenant in Stirlingfhire, who 
had raifed it in his kitchen garden, where Mefirs’ Dickfons” had 
not feen it when growing. ‘This, continued the defender, was 
an action of damages raifed by the purfuers, to obtain a solatium 
for an injury done by him to their chara€ter and reputation. In 
every action of that’ nature, the purfuer muft ‘come into! court 
with clean hands. He mutt be able to fay, that, when doing his 
duty in the moft correé&t manner, an injury was unjuftly offered 
to him, But who did not ‘fee, that, in the prefent cafe, if a’faule 
occurred, it lay wholly on the fide of the purfuers? ‘The defender 
acted in a fair ahd ina natural manner: he bought Swedith ture 
nip feed from a dealer, who had received it from an eminent mer- 
cantile 
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cantile houfe in London : it produced on his lands an excellent 
crop, and he fold the feed which it produced to the purfuers, men 
of reputed eminence as dealers in that commodity. From his 
ftation in life, and the occupation in which he was engaged as an 
ordinary farmer, there exifted no reafon for relying upon his {kill 
in a: commodity of that fort ; and much lefs was it pretended, that 
any inquiry had been fet on foot for afcertaining how far the crop 
of turnip feed had not been expofed to deterioration from the vi- 
cinity of other plants. On the contrary, the purfuers were con- 
tented to purchafe, without invefligation, from a little farmer, 
the turnip feed which had grown in his kitchen garden. A profit 
of 8c per cent. removed all difficulties, and induced them to feil 
it to the public at large, without giving notice that it was not fo- 
reign feed, or that it had grown in a moft perilous fituation. ‘Their 
fkill as botanifts was entirely laid afide, and they made no trial of 
the feed before they expofed their cuftomers to the lofs of a crop, 
from fowing feed reared in the manner that has been defcribed. In 
fuch circumftances, the defender contended, that it was very clear 
the purfuers could never vindicate their chara¢ter as traders by an 
aQtion of damages. If they fuffered in their reputation, it was 
only from their own negligence, or want of that vigilance, which, 
upon fuch a fubje@, it was their duty to exert as profeflional men. 
In raifing the aétion, they came into a court of law pleading their 
own turpitude. They had the advantage of fuperior knowledge 
in forming their bargain, and could not be permitted to complain 
of the ignorance of the party with whom they had tranfacted. 

As to the conduct of the defender himself, it was maintain- 
ed, that he was entirely free from blame. ‘The question to be 
considered truly was, Whether the defender, after the plants 
had; grown, after they appeared to have come to full matuti- 
ty,,and. the seed vedhectly formed, acted rashly or improperly 
in carrying a sample of that seed, not to a person as ignorant as 
himself, but to a merchant whose express business it was to deal 
in-that article? Could he possibly surmise that the seeds would 
not produce good plants ?—Here the extent of the defender’s 
knowledge was not to be measured by that of the Court, nor by 
that.of those who had had a liberal education. Could any person 
in his situation of life suppose, that from other plants growing in 
the neighbourhood, or that from bees carrying the infinitely mi- 
nute dust of other plants, the produce would be affected? Nei- 
ther could he know, that this species of turnip was only a parti- 
cular variety of alarger tribe of plants, whose habitudes might 
bechanged by a variety of circumstances. The cultivation of 
Swedish turnip had only become known within these few yee 
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It appeared from the evidence, that seven years had hardly elaps- 
ed since it was introduced into field culture. It was probable that 
its nature now was very imperfectly known That the produce 
of its seed, however, differed in a most astonishing manner from 
the original plant, was a fact that could not be doubted. The 
only theory which gave any plausible account of it was the Lins 
nean system of botany, which classed plants, not according to 
those circumstances which would strike a common observer, as 
showing their similarity, but according to the peculiarities of those 
parts of their flowers, which were most minute and apparently 
insignificant. ‘That system, which alone of those now recognised 
in science, could account in any measure for what was supposed 
to have happened in this case, and what was known to have hap- 
pened in many others, was matter of controversy among the 
learned not many years ago; and the peculiarity of its terms, 
which were all unintelligible to uneducated persons, was calcus 
Jated to prevent its diffusion. If there was any class. of men les 
likely than another to acquire a knowledge of new systems, it was 
a small farmer, who belonged to a class of men that seldom.chang- 
ed their residence, and who were much less enlightened by in- 
tercourse with others, than those of the same condition, who re- 
sided in large towns. There was not, therefore, a circumstance 
which ‘made the conjecture possible, that the most sceptical per- 
son in the defender’s situation would have any doubt about this 
seed, or suspect that the produce might be different. That the 
Justy male cabbage in his garden, or the turnips in a neighbour- 
ing field, should have any intercourse with the Swedish turnip, 
or change the species, would appear a far more incredible event, 
than that they should be bewitched or viewed with an evil eye. 
The illicit connexign between these two plants seemed as impro- 
bable as that horses could be generated by the west wind ; and it 
would be as easy to persuade any person of the truth of this, 
which seems to have been matter of belief in Virgil’s time, as 
to make them believe that plants at some distance could alter 
the nature of others, by merely happening to be in flower at 
the same time. Could any sort of blame; therefore, be. imput- 
ed to the defender, for not suspecting this? It was true he 
did not raise these turnips with a view to seed: but after 
they had grown and produced the seed, and the seed appeared 
perfectly formed, could he suspect that he exposed himself or 
others to any danger, by selling it to a person who dealt in 
that article? If the Linnean system was excluded, his case 
was perfe&tly good, becaufe it was proved that the original plants 
were Swedifh turnips. It might be argued, that the defender 
opght not to have dealt in this feed, without being fully aware - 
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the nature of it. It was eafy to fay fo after an.accident had haps 
pened ; but there was no ground which could.Jead the defender, 
or any other perfon in his condition, to think fo at the time ; and 
if ignorant. perfons did not pretend to more knowledge than they 
really possessed, no blame could attach to them for difpofing of 
any article which might belong to them. If, inftead of the Swed 
ifh turnip feed, the defender had found in his garden a piece of ore 
of yellow colour, and his neighbour had told him that it was gold, 
could any blame attach to him for carrying it to a goldfmith, and 
difpofing of it to him at the beft price he could get? Had the goid- 
fmith, inftead of making an affay of it, as he might have done im- 
mediately, mixed it with other precious metals in a fervice of plate, 
at a profit of 80 per cent., would he, fuppofing it to be an ore of 
fulphur or iron, or fome bafe metal, be entitled to bring an action 
of damages againtt the country man, for having fold it to him for 

old? The country man, like the defender in this cafe, did what 
She moft circum{pe& perfon. in his fituation would have done. 
The goldimith, on the other hand, like the purfuers, neglected 
the proper precautions of his trade, in not making a proper assay 
before he mixed it up with other valuable metals; and therefore, 
if the purfuers fuffered an injury in confequence, they had. only 
themfelvces to blame for it. 

The defender likewife contended, that he ought to be affoilzied 
from the: conclufion in the fummons for the damages and expenfes 
found due by Mefirs Dickfons to Mr Cauvin; becaufe, is, That 
action was not inttituted againft them,until eleven months after they 
brought their aétion againft the defender ; and the, expenfes in- 
curred therein might have been faved, had Mefirs Dickfons not 
ftaved off a decifion by maintaining evafive anfwers: 2dly, The 
defender was, not made a party to that aGtion, which, if he had 
been, Mr Cauvin, he averred, would not have.demanded or taken 
a Gingle fhilling from him ; at all events, it would have entitled him 
to the benefit of an offer faid to have been originally made by Mr 
Cauvin, to fettle his claim of damages for 4l. Sterling : and, 3dly, 
In point of law, the defender maintained, that he could not be fub- 
jeGted in thefe expenfes,.as they had been incurred, upon frivolous 
grounds, by the Messrs Dickfons resisting Mr Cauvin’s claim fot 
damages. . 

On confidering the petition for the defender, the Court, upon 
the 29th November laft, pronounced the following interlocutor : 
£ The Lords having heard and confidered this petition, and heard 
the counfel for the parties viva voce, they, of confent of the re- 
f{pondent, alter the interlocutor complained of, in fo far as. regards 
the solatiym of 301. Sterling, and affoilzie the petitioner from that 
article: Refufe the petition guoad ultra ; Find the petitioner liable 
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in fix guineas of additional ‘expenfes incurred by the refpondents’ 
appearance this day; and decern.’ 

A fecond petition was prefented to the Court, in which all the 
topics contained in the former petition were refumed ; and, in ad- 
dition, it was ftated, that the purfuers had exaggerated the amount 
of the damages for which they were found liable to Mr Cauvin, in 
ftating them at 201. inftead of 121. 13s. 1d. 5 and therefore, that the 
fum really found due, including expenfes; was only 511. 3s. 1d., 
being 71i 6s. 11d. lefs than the defender had been fubjefted in by 
the interlocutor reclaimed againft. The Court altered to that extent 
accordingly; but adhered, quoad ultra, to their former interlocutor. 

The principles which the Court recognized in this decifion, and 
as applicable to the cafe, were :—that if feedfmen could not make 
the grower from whom they purchafe feeds, anfwerable for felling 
feeds of a defcription different from what they bargained for, the 
public could have no fecurity that they would get the article they 
were in want of from the feedfman. On the other hand, if the 
merchant or farmer dealing with the feedfman fhould be held as 
liable to make good the lols fuftained from: the feed turning, out 
unfit for the purpofe for which it was fold, they would adopt fuch 
precautions as would prevent any thing of the kind from happen- 
ing. Befides, it was held to be agreeable to the principles of ftri 
jaw, that every person who fells a commodity to another at a fair 
price, virtually warrants the commodity as of good quality; and 
if a perfon fells one commodity under the name of another, he 
muft be anfwerable for the confequences. 


- FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Reflections during a Winter Day's Walk. 


“ This fast and solid earth, that blazing sun, 
Those skies through which he rolls, must all have end.— 
What then is man ? the smallest part of nothing.” 


However bleak and uncomfortable the country may appear, 
during the severity of winter, to those who view it from their 
firesides amidst the smoke and bustle of the city, I believe it to 
be indisputably true, that no season is more calculated to produce 
happiness in rural life, than that during which nature seems di- 
vested of all her allurements. At the commencement of winter, 
when hope may be supposed to have little sway over the mind, 
the alleviation of labour and the reign of plenty diffuse gaiety a- 
round the'rustic circle. The festivities of the holidays beguile 
the period when we are least revived by the influence of the sun; 
and they are hardly concluded, when the renovation of the year, 
and the evident progress of the season’s triumph over cold and 
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darkness, restore the husbandman to hope and activity. ‘To those 
indeed of a turn for thoughtfulness, there is, I think, no part of 
the year so congenial, as the season when the trees are. stript of 
their verdure, and the walks covered with the decay of the leaves. 
One of the calm and bright days of winter is perhaps the time 
when a saunter is most enjoyed,—when we can with the greatest 
pleasure and memory dwell upon past scenes,—grieve over circum- 
stances of sorrow, and departed friends,—or rejoice in the happy 
issues, or laugh at the ludicrous events, of former days. A per- 
son, in such a train of meditation, will not perhaps remain long 
without calling to recollection the changes upon the surface of 
the kingdom, which a few years have produced. And should 
a man of middle age trace back in remembrance the differ- 
ent stages of inferiority to the days of his childhood; and from 
that point, in idea, and in an equal retrogressive scale of inferio- 
rity, dive into antiquity, he would, in a very few years, see us 
involved in all the horrors of barbarous ignorance. ‘The positive 
results of investigation are, however, seldom exactly in conformi- 
ty with the speculative inferences of sagacity; and the best sup- 
ported arguments from probability must yield to the simple expo- 
sition of facts. When we look into antient times, we may have 
good grounds for supposing, that many of the arts of agriculture 
were little known or studied, and that a great part of our best 
arable lands were pastures of different degrees of value: but we 
shall be deceived, if we imagine that any antient and barbarous 
nations were not possessed of a considerable degree of knowledge 
and solicitude regarding the farmer’s occupation. We have alrea- 
dy seen, in your Magazine, that the Hedui and the Pictones ren- 
dered their fields very fertile by the application of’ lime: and the 
following two laws, enacted in the 9th century, by Kenneth, king 
of the Scots, will show that monarch to have hd both an interest 
and a knowledge in agricultural affairs. 

‘ Ist, Let no man sow in the earth any grain, before it be 
‘ purged of all the weeds. 2d, He that, through negligent sloth, 
‘ suffereth his arable land to be choked up and overgrown with 
« weeds; for the first fault, let him forfeit an ox ;—for the se- 
“ cond, ten oxen;—and for the third, let him forego’ the said 
* ground.’ 

There are several other laws, regarding agriculture, by the 
same prince, of equal use and good sense. That the arable land, 
however, could not, at a period far remote, have been extensive in 
Scotland, I have good reason to believe. In charters of the 17th 
century, the best fields near a very antient and populous town are 
called the nove culture, and the terre adhuc minime laborate; 
and I make no doubt that satisfactory evidence could be brought 
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of this fact from a variety of different quarters. The face of the 
kingdom was, however, probably as beautiful in antient times as 
at present, from the richness of the pastures, and the luxuriance 
of the forests. The castles of the nobility, some of which still 
remain in view, while others have totally disappeared, must have 
added much to the effect of the scenery ; and although Edinburgh 
was not, in the i4th century, anywise to be compared with the 
country towns of any note in the Netherlands, yet I apprehend 
that the Scots gentry had good reasons for confining their magni- 
ficence to the country, and frequenting the capital as little as pos- 
sible. 

When we peruse the page of history, and look to the present 
state of science among mankind, we cannot fail to be struck by 
the mutability of human affairs. Where, but a few centuries 
ago, the landscape presented the gloom of the forest thinly inha- 
bited by men, and by beasts hardly more ferocious than they, we 
behold the seats of commerce, learning, art and luxurious refine- 
ment; and when we turn our eyes towards those nations from 
which the light of science was ret diffused over the earth, we 
are saddened by the view of the deserts amidst which their ruins 
are scattered ;—ruins, which nothing, except their matchless gran- 
deur and durability, could still preserve as fleeting monuments of 
the greatness of the people who could imagine and execyte such 
stupendous works, and which a few centuries more must consign 
to the dust. 

* All has its date below: the fatal hour 
Was register’d in Heaven, ere time began. 
We turn to dust, and all our mightiest works 
Die too: the deep foundations that we lay, 
Time ploughs them up—and not a trace remains. 
We build with, what we deem eternal, rock: 
A distant age asks when the fabric stood— 
And in the dust, sifted and search’d in vain, 
The indiscoverable secret sleeps. ” 

‘To trace cities from the smallness of their beginning to the days 
of their zenith, and thence to their caducity and final extinction 
through all their gradations, would require as great a capacity of 
mind, as to trace the acorn through all its changes up to the migh- 
ty oak, and that again down to the disunion all its parts, and 
total disappearance ; but experience teaches us to anticipate the 
future from the invariable examples of the past. Amidst the 
busiest confluence of men in even the streets of London, the con- 
viction must, if courted, come upon us, that we too must have 
our turn ;—that time, which is ever changing the face of the 
earth, has no mandate to spare us from the general fate ;—and that, 
from 
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from the more perishable nature of our works, they shall have 
little chance of competition in after ages with the Egyptian ruins, 
or the remains of Palmyra or Athens. It has been the study of 
many philosophers, to ascertain the originai formation of the earth 
and of our solar system. Were we to take Buffon for our guide, we 
must believe that our globe, from being a part of the body of the 
sun, has taken. about 35,000 years to cool into its present tempera- 
ture; and that, in about 70,000 or 60,000 more, its surface will 
be cooled into a mass of ice, and incapable of being inhabited. 
Ingenious as his theory is, and well fortified by probabilities, I 
think it contains insurmountable objections. It would, however, 
be satisfactory, could we from facts ascertain how far our present 
climate corresponds with that enjoyed three or four thousand 
years ago: though, from the facts extant, I apprehend the real 
state to be very difficult of discovery. On one side, it is very 
difficult, when we read that England produced wine for some 
centuries after the Conquest,—that Ireland was then the seat of 
learned men and science,—and that Greenland was mistress. of a 
population which the increasing ifitensity of the cold forced to 
leave it,—to withhold our belief that the earth has declined in 
warmth within the last thousand years: While, on the other 
hand, we find that animals which now only breed in climates as 
far north as Lapland, were antiently common in Germany,—that 
seas which were formerly occasionally frozen, are now always li- 
quid,—and that we are now exempted from those summer frosts 
which used in antient days to ruin the vegetation, and cause fa- 
mines. In addition to these facts, I think that the description of 
the climate of England given by the Romans who first visited it, 
is more unfavourable than it deserves in our days. 

Upon the face of the earth much change has been effected by 
the gradual lapse or see of water, by the concussion of earth- 
quakes, by volcanoes, by the continual efforts of the ocean, and 
by the unceasing industry of mankind. 

I shall conclude these reflections of my walk, by stating the re- 
currences of a cause which I think well worthy of the attention 
of mankind ; and as several facts which I mean to apply to my 
opinion, are not stated, by any author that I have perused, as in 
the least deriving their origin from the cause from which I pre- 
sume they did, 4 shall leave them to the better informed, wish- 
ing rather to receive than to enforce instruction. I think, Sir, 
it is evident from history, that very important effects have been 
produced by the returns of the comet of 1680 to our part of the 
solar system. The period of the revolution of this comet is known 
to be 575 years; and the eighth return, tracing backward from 
the last appearance, coincides exactly. with the received belief of 
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the period of the great universal deluge; and Dr Halley indeed 
supposes this to be'the case. - 

‘The second return, being 1767 years before the Christian era, 
is coeval with Ogyges ; and it may be remarked, that this prince, 
and all his people, perished at that time by a deluge. | This ap- 
pearance was by the antients thought to proceed from the planet 
Venus, which changed her:colour, size, figure and course. . 

The third visit, in 1193, is implied in the fable of Electra, the 
seventh of the Pleiads, who have (to use Mr Gibbon’s words) been 
reduced to six since the Trojan war. ‘That nymph, the wife of 
Dardanus, was unable to support the ruin of her country; and, 
abandoning the dances of her sister orbs, fell from the zodiac to 
the north pole; and obtained, from her dishevelled locks, the 
name of a comet. I must add to this account, that Homer, with- 
out the least knowledge of the laws of attraction, states, in the 
beginning of the 12th book of the Iliad, that after the taking of 
‘Troy, the works he celebrated were destroyed by a deluge, occa- 
sioned both by the rising of the ocean, and by the. ravages. of 
seven rivers. ‘This fact has appeared so strange to: many, that 
some, not knowing why it was introduced, have thought it:an 
interpolation ; and others, that Homer had the address:to insert 
it, in erder to conceal the apparent want of truth in his descrip- 
tion. Homer, surely, in a work so much adorned with imagery, 
need not have been so cautious; nor needed others have taken 
the trouble of rendering a poet strictly accurate in his descrip- 
tions of places, whose other descriptions borrow so much from 
fiction. I believe that Homer, who built his edifice upon the ba- 
sis of received opinion, merely stated a well-known fact, and 
one for which we can perceive a suificient cause. How much 
unavailing trouble, then, about the relics of the road / 

‘The fourth period expired in the year 618, a date which exact- 
ly agrees with the tremendous comet of the Sybil, and perhaps of 
Pliny, which arose in the west two generations before the reign 
of Cyrus. Of this appearance I do not know’ of any recorded 
effect, if perhaps we do not find the disappearance of the conti- 
nent Atlantis to correspond with it. 

The fifth visit, 44 years before the birth of Christ, is well 
known ; it is the same as that of the famous sidus crinitum of the 
games which Octavian celebrated in honour of Venus and his 
uncle. 

‘The sixth appearance was in the 5th year of Justinian, which 
coincides with the 53 1st of the Christian era: and as it was in the 
preceding instance, so it was in this, attended by a remarkable 
paleness of the sun for a great length of time. Such was the cor- 
ruption of the atmosphere, in the reign of Justinian, that the 
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plague raged with a violence never known before or since ; and 
the air did not recover its salubrity for the long period of 52 
ears. 

: The seventh return, in the year 1106, (Henry I. of England), 
is recorded in the chronicles of Europe and of China. Of this 
return, I think I may:state the:deluges mentioned in history as a 
probable effect. Gibbon does not hesitate (though not enforcing 
any opinion) to overlook the difference of accounts in the preced- 
ing return, though they amount to eight years, in fixing the iden- 
tity of the comet. Trussler’s chronology states.the yeat 1100. as 
the epoch of the deluge which destroyed the Goodwin estate ; 
and Fordun and Buchanan mention inundations astonishing, about 
the period which Dr ‘frussler mentions. Buchanan is not, parti- 
cular as to ther year; but speaks of the prodigies of that age. 
Boethius mentions 1097,—when many towns, great woods, both 
im England and Scotland, were overwhelmed by the exundation of 
the German Ocean ;—likewise, that the land of Moray in Scot- 
land was desolated by the sea—castles subverted from the foun- 
dation—towns. destroyed—monstrous thunder roaring horrible 
and vast. Fordun expressly mentions a comet, to which he 
aseribes the influence of the waters ;—the sowing of winter grain 
was prevented aquarum nimia inundatione. ‘The records of the 
priory of Pluscarden mention the inundation to be in 1010, (may 
it not be mistaken in the reading for 1106 ?). ‘The traditions of 
the deluge which changed the north coasts of the states border- 
ing upon the Baltic, point to about 1100. Buffon mentions a 
great inundation, in the reign of Henry I. of England, upon the 
coast of Flanders. Henry ascended the throne in 1100; and in the 
1095, there was a deluge in Syria, which drowned a number of 
people, (Alsted’s Chron. ch. 25.) From these circumstances, I 
certainly attribute all these inundations to the visit of the co- 
met about 1106; and I believe the trifling variations in the ac- 
counts, may be easily attributed to the inaccuracies of the relation 
of facts, taken, at a distance of time, from the memory, and not 
recorded as of much import as to date; and to the erroneous 
reading of the old writing or figures in the manuscripts. 

The eighth return, in 1650, was, Mr Gibbon says, presented to 
the eyes of an enlightened age. Its road in the heavens was ob- 
served with exquisite skill by Flamstead and Cassini; and the 
science of Newton, Bernouilli, and Halley, investigated the laws 
of its revolution. I do not find the effect of the gravitation of 
this comet was perceptible upon the earth at this visit ; although, 

_in passing through its southern node, it passed within a semidia- 
meter of the sun of our orbit, and would have occasioned a total 
destruction of the earth by fire or concussion, or by carrying it 
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off in its course, had not it-been, at the time, in a distant part of 
its orbit from that: which the comet passed. 

The ninth return will be im the year 2255: but whether it will 
then be observed -by the philosophers of Siberia and America, 
with all the coolness Mr Gibbon supposedy-—or ‘create more se- 
rious sensations,—must remain in the: womb of time. 

The reflections upon the influence which this great comet seems 
to have had upon the globe, in. so:many instances, has convinced 
me, that as it has been the cause of the deluge,’ it will like- 
wise be that of the final conflagration. belief of all ages, and 
of all nations, concur in showing, that such an event-will hap- 
pen ; and some religions even point at the rolling of a comet be- 
low the moon; as the cause of the ‘catastrophe. Our own reli- 
gion paints, in very plain colours, the effects of vast gravitation 
at the final hour—the tremendous rising and rolling of the ocean 
—and the shaking of the earth, the natural effect of great and 
unequal powers of attraction in the different parts. 

Should the case appear to your readers as it does to me, ‘my 
winter’s walk will not be without its proper use. We cannot 
too often reflect upon the transitory nature of our existence, and 
of that of the vast machinery by which we are stirrounded,—so 
amazingly great to our faculties, but nothing in the’eyes of the 
Godhead : and we shall find our minds exalted in the meditation 
of our littleness, when we think, with the poet, that— 

* The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the _— globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 
And, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not a wreck behind. ’—— 
I am, Sir, your constant reader, 
Notiember, 1808. Severus. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR.OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Cursory Reflections on Leases. 


Sir, Laurieston, 81st December, 1808. - 
I am extremely happy at being unexpectedly, and, bassure you, 
very accidentally, the means of exciting discussion on the subject 
of the draught of a lease published:in your Magazine; * a subject 
which, { humbly apprehend, is one of the.most important that has 
been Jaid before your readers. . Considering how immediately 
connected 
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connected this subject must be with hundreds of them, it is diffi- 
cult to account for the general silence on this draught, unless on 
the principle consentiendi et silendi. 

lease, generally speaking, may be called the mould in 
which agriculture is cast; consequently, it becomes of the last 
importance, that every flaw in it be soldered up, and every 
inconvenient protuberance beaten down. I would, therefore, 
with the utmost deference, propose a warm solicitation to your 
numerous intelligent readers, as a matter of national utility, to. 
bring forward such hints as their experience necessarily qua- 
lifies them to give,—not in confinement to the lease under con- 
sideration, but respecting our Scotish lease in general. Much 
imperfection, certainly, exists in the present 9 of this con- 
tract; and, if the experience and observation of those connected. 
with.it could be collected, such a lease might thence be con- 
structed, as would harmonize landlords with their tenants, and 
greatly increase the product of our soil, upon which, in the pre 
sent state of Europe, our existence seems to depend. 

Your correspondent Mr X. S., to whom the public is obliged 
for his remarks on this. subject, more especially as he seems to 
be a practitioner, and to be privately acquainted with the lease 
under discussion, differs from me. * But it is surprising that 
such a gentleman, in his answer, should have astopted the plan 
which an angry child or a vanquished reasoner generally takes,— 
of leaving the subject, and accusing its supporter. He ‘ indeed 
suspects that your Laurieston correspondent has never been an 
outgoing tenant, and never been an incoming tenant 5’ which sus- 
picion, if connected with the argument, ought to serve principally 
to remind us doth to divest ourselves of the prejudices which these 
characters have engendered in our minds. I should have liked to 
have heard his opinion on the practice proposed, of employing 
tradesmen or other qualified persons, to visit, and report upon the 
state of the houses, &c. on a farm at the tenant’s removal. This 
is an essential part of my proposition, which Mr X. S. has been 
‘ proper’ enough to overlook. My humble opinion is, that, by 
acting according to the clause as it was submitted, unfair strict- 
ness would be used to no party, (for nothing is unfair, if within 
the stipulation).; and, while business would be more smoothed 
and expedited, much ill-will and gibing, and even litigation, would 
be put a stop to. I beg Mr X. S.’s pardon, if he has been an 
outgoing tenant, as I am sure he has not been an incoming one ; 
for, without exception or meiey, he lashes off the field the whole 
of the latter description, as ‘ smugglers and whisky-retailers ; + 
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all the numerous.and hitherto celebrated class of .young incouers, 
who have studied.in the Berwickshire and Northumberland-schools, 
&c,.&c. falling under the genetal anathema! 

F shall, postpone. making) any; comments on, Mr X. S's other 
remarks, ‘til he -fulfils bis, ‘promise,of .giving his, opinion jupon 
the rest-of the lease); ewhens Sit, if you, think, proper, (as I have 
been. drawn, into.this question already; shall submit a few stric- 
tures concerning it, in.generah. . In ae sidan aan believe me, 
= yours most eee! b. Bo—aks 


i 


TO THE CONDUCTOR (OF THE FaRMER’s ‘MAGAZINE. 


Sirictures an. X. S's Letter, p. 466: vos Oth, sidachrataglithe Draft 
of a Lease framed for an Estate in the South of Scotland. 


Gen 

When correspondents address you, believe most of your sends 
ers, Hike me, will expect instruction communicated with the :be- 
nevolent intention of doing good to the public 3 and; in discuss> 
img any subject, that unfounded assertions will not be substituted 
for fair.argument. How far the letter..of your correspondent 
X.5., inserted in p. #66 of your ae No. 36, has any:claim 
to that: ‘spirit, .or these intentions, I shall now take the kiverty of 
submitting to your consideration. 

Fhe letter:to which I allude, appears. as.if. intended: to he ian 
answer to the observations of your. Laurieston corresporident 5 
hut, after the most attentive perusal of this productions I donot 
find any refutation of what was stated in the observations alluded 
to. On the contrary, the mention of these observations seems:te 
have been introduced with no other view than toafforda pretence 
to your correspondent to offer his opinion on that. dease;! for 
which, had he done it with that canddur and-fairness: 
ore inquirer = truth and meaner the qe would _ 

been obliged to him. 

With these: few general remarks, give me leave, now, to. ex- 
ame this correspondent’s opinion offered: to'the: public; tending 
to condenm-the lease. It begins with‘\an.-assertion, that: *. it is 
ill calculated for the encouragement of» an. industrious tehant, or 
the i ement of the: neglected estate for which it was) intend- 
edi? Here is not only an opinion, but am assertion, inrporting 
shat.the estate wat much neglected... For what purpose this as- 
fertion was brought forward. in \an, abstract: question ‘respecting 
the merits’of the lease, and. upon what otineed itis i» founded, is 
net so obvious. °. 


Your 
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Your correspondent next observes, © A few; and butia few of 
the clauses, catry out the report Dr Coventry assisted in framing 
when the estate was surveyed.” From this, it would appear your 
correspondent is more in'the secret than I can ‘pretend to be ; 
and that-he had not only seen Dr Coventry’s report, but been 
privy to the assistance he gave in framing the lease. How far 
this may be true, and whether or not your correspondent may be 
anyways connected with Dr Coventry, Ecannot pretend to say ; 
neither is it of the smallest importance to the public. But the 
evident tendency of the remark is, to relieve Dr Coventry of any 
blame, in the faults this anonymous writer ascribes to the lease, 
which, it would seem, he had known was framed with the Doc- 
tor’s knowledge, and under his advice. Whether or not Dr Co- 
ventry will thank this writer for his courtesy, isa little doubtful ; 
but, without stopping to inquire, I observe— 

Your correspondent, applying himself to J. B—k, says he sus- 
pects he has never been an outgoing tenant ; and in the very next 
paragraph he says, ‘ I suspect Mr } B—k has never been an in- 
coming tenant.’ Would it not have done better to have said, in 
one word, he suspected Mr J. B—k has never been a tenant in 
any shape ;—therefore, his opinion is not to be regarded ?. This, 
no doubt, is a very concise method of refuting any opinion.. His 
illustration, quoted from Mr Marshall, is not of so easy applica- 
tion, nor indeed can be applied, in any shape, to an anonymous 
person, of whose birth, parentage, &c. we know nothing 5) but 
when it is conjoined with the assertion. it 1s intended to illustrate, 
that Mr,J. B—k assumed a * preeminence in favour of the in- 
coming /tenant,. which experience does not. teach, nor practice 
justifys ? ibamounts to mere assertion and declamation, and proves 
nothing. .. 

Your correspondent, proceeding in the same declamatory style, 
and comparing the merits of an outgoing with those \of..an in- 
coming tenant, says, © The. latter, frequently new adventurers, 
probably a mechanic, a. -cattle-dealer,.a horse-dealer, a. fisher, x 
smuggler, or a whisky-retailer, outbid the judicious farmer,’  &c. 
All this; however, is still mere..declamation, and proves nothing. 
So'far, itis perfectly innocent ; andthe public will treat it with 
the attentiop at. merits. ..But. what follows is by no means so harm- 
less.::: In a parenthesis, your correspondent throws off his charac- 
ter of critic; aiidcomes forward as g witpess; and states, from 
his con knowledge, that such adventurers have insured a prefer- 
ence; by: means which, I’ must say, appear: the most unjustili- 
able ; ,and would reflect. disgrace. on every party concerned in 
such ‘transaction. . This, no doubt, is deavenstrjtion. with a ven- 
geance, especially when it is +e with the notz, added by-refer- 
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ence upon the same page, applying it, in a manner too plain to 
be mistaken, to an estate in'the south border of Dumfries-shire. 
It appears to me to form a subject more proper for the cognizance 
of a law court, than a periodical publication. A discussion in that 
way would be attended with this additional advantage, that this 
anonymous witness could be cross-questioned as to the truth of his 
assertion. Dr Coventry, too, could be adduced as a witness. 
Perhaps he may have been. a patty to reletting every farm on that 
estate ; in which case, he could be asked particularly, whether or 
not he knew any thing of such: transactions as those alluded to by 
your'correspondent; and this ultroneous witness would have an 
opportunity of pointing oat that motley band of adventurers which 
the proprietor of the estate had very unadvisedly preferred to ma- 
ny skilful, experienced, knowing, and worthy old tenants. 

I beg leave to add one further remark on this part of your cor- 
respondent’s letter. He agrees in the observation of your East 
Lothian correspondent, that it is an‘ invidious task to contrast 
the character of the modern farmer with his predecessor ;’ and 
yet, almost in the same breath, only a few lines before, he as- 
serts, that in knowledge and experience, disposition and. princi- 
pie, the * new is seldom the old tenant’s better.’ How inconsist- 
ent and inconclusive is this method of reasoning ! 

In. the next paragraph of your correspondent’s letter, he pro- 
ceeds to object to the obligation in the lease upon the tenant, to 
furnish carriages of the materials for the buildings; and in order 
to bring discredit on this obligation, has recourse. to the words 
arrage and carrage; which no doubt connect with them the ideas 
of the odious services of times of remote antiquity. ‘The only 
other obection to this obligation, if indeed it merits that name, 
seems to resolve into this, that the tenant will have enough of 
extra work upon hand, independent of such carriages. 

I cannot help'suspecting, from this paragraph, that your Dum- 
fries correspondent is very much in the same predicament with 
that imputed to J. B—k. He has never been‘either an incoming 
er outgoing tenant; in.a word, that he knows nothing about the 
matter. If I am not mistaken, the reason for taking the tenant 
bound in carriage of materials, is this, that the burden.of build- 
ings or repairs may be rendered more easy’ to oth proprietor 
and tenant by the division. (In the case of buildings, it is fair 
and usual to stipulate a certain sum to beMaid out for the te- 
nant’s accommodation ; and most willingly do: all good te- 
nants agree to pay a per centage for such outlay. But as it is a 
consideration of mo ismall consequence, that this per centage 
should be kept as low as possible, and.as the carriage of ma- 
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terials is a heavy article in such outlay, so, every wise tenant 
will consider, whether ‘or not he ‘has as much time and labour 
to bestow ‘as will be adequate to that object; and, if he has, 
he surely cannot employ it better. Accordingly, so far from de- 
clining, most tenants are’ the first to propose this stipulation, in 
order to keep down the expense of building, and thereby lessen 
the rent. ‘Thus far, therefore, your correspondent proceeds up- 
on mistakes, and finds fault with a stipulation introduced as much 
for the benefit of the tenant as of the proprietor. But when I[ have 
said this, I must take the liberty to add, that the enactment he 
proposes ‘to substitute in place of this clause, strongly betrays 
the grossest ignorance of farming, viz. ‘ that the tenant should 
not work for hire with either his farm horses or servants during 
the first three years of his lease.’ Now, Sir, give me leave to 
ask, if you ever knew of any farmer above the degree of a carrier, 
¢ottaget; or some of the motley group whom this libeller intro- 
duced into the first part of his epistle, who would either work 
hiniself, or let out his farm-servants, horses, &c. to work for 
hire during any period of his lease whatever, provided he had a 
farm of extent sufficient to employ them ? 

‘Upon the remaining criticisms of this paragraph, I think it 
quite unnecessary to trouble you with any remarks. ‘The criti- 
cisms upon the words proper, general, and good, (dull enough 
in themselves) lead to no serious conclusion; and the writer’s 
veto upon the lease, with which he concludes, is but one feeble 
voice. 

In the third paragraph, the writer notices an indulgence’ in- 
troduced in favour of tenants, allowing them to name their 
heirs. Here give-me leave to observe, that your correspondent 
seems, in this instance, equally ignorant of law as of farming. 
In this clause, there is’ certainly nothing new; because a tack 
to heirs sitmply, ‘would descend to the heirs by destination of 
the grantor, aswell as to the heir of line, whether there had 
been ary’ such stipulation in the lease of not. The clause, there- 
fore,’ is'not new, but’a little better expressed than usual. Your 
eorrespondent, indeed, suggests a further improvement upon this 
€latise, by wdding' a power to dispose of the lease under suitable 
conditions? Upon’ this point, I shall take the liberty of stating 
a few remarks’ in the sequel. Inthe mean ‘time, give meé leave 
to obsérve,: that although ‘thus far the paragraph is innocent, atid 
miay' pass} yet; tm the long Maboured period, introductory of this 
saggestion, the writer has introduced an inuendo, by no means 
either 90 ‘itthoceftt ‘or inoffensive, importing that the’ parish 
ehureh ‘doors’ in the neighbourhood of this propriétor’s e- 
state, are every Sunday loaded with the’ advertisements ‘of ‘the 
’ B 3 saleg 
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sales of the chattles,.&c. of his tenants, by virtue of a warrant 
of the judge-ordinary, And, when, to .this,,is added the note 
subjoined by reference, it is hardly possible. to conceive any thing 
more calumnious or improper.,..dt,is;ne doubt evidently, nothing 
more than the assertion, or rather,abuse, of .an anonymous writ- 
er; therefore ought not te -be dignified with, the name of reason- 
ing, and will be treated accordingly. . 

In the next paragraph, he,attacks the. stipulation of. the per 
centage upon money to. be, expended. in-improvements, This he 
does upon several grounds; and in avery desultory..manner.;. but 
the chief objection seems to rest upon this principle, that.it.is an 
usurious stipulation. If this indeed is true, there can be no doubt 
as to the impropriety of the clause. ‘The only question, there- 
fore, that remains to be tried, is the truth or falsehood of the po» 
sition. 

I assume, as a general proposition, that, in all buildings, seven 
per cent. is no more than a fair return upon money laid out. 

My next proposition is, that any bargain with regard to this 
point, is matter of fair covenant between the parties, totally un« 
connected with any public law yet known; and I assume this 
further axiom, that if parties have contracted, or shall contract 
for themselves, the public have no right to interfere. 

Ido not assume these premises as unknown in the law of ei- 
ther Scotland or England. I hold them to be the law. ofboth 
countries, until better instructed ; and if my view, of this general 
principle is right, give me leave to put a few questions to ‘this 
correspondent of yours. 

1mo, Who told him that any general rule could be established 
as tothe extent or measurement of any farm? Must not that-al- 
ways depend upon the joint opinion both of lessor and lessee ?,, 

2de, Who told him that the payment of six per cent.on.ime 
provements is a barrier in the way of agriculture ?, Did heearm 
this from Dr Coventry? Does not the daily: experience,jof ,al+ 
most every county in Scotland proye directly, the reverse ;.,and 
that tenants are always eager to grasp at sych a condition,. when 
they have the good fortune to fall in with landlords,; whose: opu- 
lence and liberality can enable them to make,the advance;?, In.a 
word, is it not better to pay a fair per centage; than sink the ca- 
pital, which the farmer must do, if he isto incur the, expense of 
the improyemeut? One obyious remark must occur to every, per- 
son who considers the subject, .namely, that this, part of; the con- 
tract myst at all. times be the.subject. of a particular, bargain: be- 
tween the parties, in which the,public law of the country has no 
sort of concern. Jt cannot, even by any perversion of language, 
be termed an.exaction 5 because the request gust.at. all’ times 

come 
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ome from the tenant; nor has if the 'most'remote connexion with 
the statutes of ‘usury; ‘because thé capital is not Tent, but sunk; 
in’ most ‘cases; T believe T may addy irrecoverably sunk. As well, 
thetefore, indeed with a much better’grace, might he attack the 
sale ‘of ‘every ‘annuity;—eales which’ take place every day, and 
which the law fully recogrizés. In the'one'case, money alone is 
the subject of the bargain ; in’the other, the improvement of the 
farm, ‘andadvantage'tesulting therefrom, isthe subject of ‘bar- 
gain’; of which'the ‘tenant must evidently foresee ‘the ‘benefit he 
is immiediately to derive from’ the purchase. 

Upon this: point; ‘too, your correspondent is pleased to have 
récourse‘to what he terms facts; which, he wisely observes, are 
better than'a'cloud of such caleulators. But here, ‘again, I con- 
fess T'was disappointed ; ‘because, when I proceeded, in expecta- 
tion of having some striking facts or experiments stated to illus- 
trate his proposition, I found nothing but dry inconclusive asser- 
tion, or observations so trite, as scarcely to merit notice; such, 
for example, as that clap-dikes with a hedge are ‘not suflicient 
fences for the first five years, and that drainage yields the most 
immediate return. The meanest farmer in Dumfries-shire could 
have told him this.’ But how does this apply to the proposition, 
that the payment ‘of 6 per cent. on improvements is ‘a barrier‘in 
the way of agriculture, or that parties ‘have not a right to bargain 
for'expenditure of movey for these purposes, and that such Fate 
Qains are’ any degree unlawful ?: Prt part 
~ “Your correspondent proceeds, in the next-paragraph, to offer 
a few observations on the reservations for planting. Here, a- 
gain; T¢onféss T'was disappointed. I was glad to find he ap- 

' OF ‘planting, and expected something new to be ‘said on 
the subject; but you may guess at my astotiishment, when I had 
fitiished ‘the patagraph, to find no other information, excepting 
that his Lordship’s nurseries were overgrown; and ‘a kind of sly 
hint that he would’ not allow his tenants to touch them. » I -be- 
lieve, in’ this respect, his Lordship is by no means singular. . 
Bat T come how, Sir, to take’ notice of what appears to have 
raised your Dumfries‘ shire correspondent’s indignation to the high- 
est ‘pitch 3 I'mean, ‘the clause by which the lease becomes vacat- 
ed at'the Kindlord’s option, in the event of the tenant’s bankrupt- 
cy. This’ clausé, he says, “ seems te be an infringement’ of the 
eighth commandment.’ “His ‘illustrations, however, sofar from 
proviitg his assertion, appear not very intelligible, although abhund- 
antly’ usive,* With this, however, I have no concern; my 

argh BO, WARE DIGG shane ; business 
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* The assertion, as to'the legality of the clanse, has already been 
poticed. It appears a little doubtful in what class to place the fol- 
lowing 
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business. is with the clause, itself; and pasticularly with what is 
asserted by your coxrespandent, pamely, that. the ¢lause or,oble- 
gation is greater than, the statute or public law authorises: If this 
is true, there can be no doybi it, avght.to bei expunged ; though, 
at same, time, it must strike every reader, at first sight, that ithe 
proprietor must have been, very ilLadyised by his lawyers, af he 
admitted such a clause into his Jeases, as was neither. authorised 
by statute, or common Jaw, But, without furthen general; re- 
mark, I shal] now take the liberty.of submitting a |few cursory 
thoughts upon this clause, just in. the order they occur, leaving 
to proprietors and farmers, of more knowledge and experience, to 

~ what use or improvement thereof they may. think proper. 
Permit me, then, in the first place, to observe, that it appears 
the object aimed at by this obnoxious stipulation, is\ to. exclude 
bankrupts and their creditors from the possession of the farm, 
and if so, the first question that occurs is,, whether or. not this 
object is fair? It certainly is not repugnant, either; to statute 
or common law; may, more, is it not perfectly fair and, pro- 
er, both in’ a moral and political point of view.A If, there- 
as the stipulation has no other object, and can be wrested :to 
no other purpose than to exclude bankrupts and their creditors, 

your correspondent’s wrath against it can arise fram no other a 
parent cause.than this, that it seems so far. to. be: perfect, as..to 

jusure. the end for which it has been framed. us 
The truth is, the intention I have just now mentioned, is: sub- 
stantially the same as that aimed at by the clause excluding assig- 
nees and subienants. But experience having. shown how.easily 
such exclusions may be evaded; and. these evasions having: re- 
ceived too much countenance from the contradictory decisions. of 
courts of law, the stipulation.in question seems.to have been 
framed in such a manner, as to render the object aimed! at; the 
subject of particular bargain, resting upon this general rule, ‘that 
sti hy ‘ » where 


lowing illustrations ;—a royal grant to giye the clause. effect—his 
comment on particular words in the obligation—and the sapient que- 
stion he puts, importing that the statute tow required a, deed of re- 
unclation—and, lastly, his affected concern for’ the: étamp-duties. 
All these may form, to some minds, very convincing arguments, or il- 
Tustrations: But I must confess, ‘for m part, I cannot discover, in 
the whole paragraph, any thing else thaw the ‘most ‘tnqualified and 
calumnious abuse; whith appears the less justifiable, ifit is consider- 
ed; when this writer descends into parti¢ulars, ‘and 'refets ‘to’ prose- 
eutions in which the validity of the ¢lause has ‘been tried, ft is natu- 
rally to be presumed he has some knowledge or connexion with 
the parties, in, whose private interests he’ thus: takés ‘upon “hint to 
intermeddle, perhaps misrepresent. ; it 9 
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where parties: have bargained for themselves, courts” of! law’ must 
of necessity give effect to: sueh contracts, unless ‘the object’ of 
them can be shown to be ‘contrary to: statute or ‘public ‘law, 28 
your correspondent has roundly asserted. » 1 Bye 40 

That?it is not contrary to-law, either'civil-or moral, ‘seems per- 
fectly evident; and I feel myself fortunate in being able to quote, 
from your own Magazirre, an-authority, in my opinion, much more 
respectable than your Dumfriesshire correspondent; 1 mean, that 
of another of your correspondents, upon the same subject, (vol. ix. 
pi 444.) His opinion is, * The right of landlords to exclude as- 
signees and subtenants 18 undoubted.’ He no doubt adds, * but 
its policy appears to be questionable.’ Upon this point, I may 
probably hereafter say a few words. But it is not the policy, it 
is the legality and fairness ef the bargain that is now the ques. 
tion in discussion. ‘Phe discussion of this subject I admit to 
be: perfeetly fair; and had your correspondent X. 8. ‘followed 
the example set him, and combated the proposition like a phi- 
losopher and a man of candour, the public would have been ob- 
liged to' him: but I can find nothing like reason or argument 
to prove his proposition ; nor indeed any thing but senseless ca- 
lumny and.declamation. Perhaps the stipulation he impugns ma 
be found so impregnable, as to admit of no other mode of attack. 
Certain it-is, the exclusion of assignees and subtenants, and the 
clause excluding a bankrupt tenant and his creditors, rest upon 
the same basis, namely, the delectus persone; which, if I am not 
mistaken; our law says, is necessarily inherent in the very nature 
of the contract. Both exclusions are substantially the same, and 
must stand or fall together. If, therefore, the principle on which 
ithey #esty be established upon sound law, and’ sanctioned by im- 
memorial usage, it would require very strong reasons indecd to 
shake: this: fabric. ; 
. Were: it necessary: to‘discuss the reasonableness of ‘this delectis 
persone, sa strongly founded in the law of this country, I think 
it-may~be fairly deduced from the very nature of property in 
whieh it is inherent. But I rather choose to leave this point to 
the speculations of the Civilian, and to return to your correspond- 
ent abové quoted, on whose remarks I shall take the liberty of 
throwing out a few observations. 0 ply oJ 

I have already noticed, that he admits, .in the most unqualified 
manner, the landlord’s right to exciude assignees and subtenants, 
which, in my view.,of the. case, .is.in.every respect’equivalent to 
an exclusion of; bankrupts and their creditors 3» because, ‘you will 
please, observe, every. bankrupt may be compelled to\denude him- 
self, either. by veluntary-or legal deed thatis,:wpon his beeom- 
ing bankrupt,he must cither assign cr subset, as directed; which, 
by the lease, he has no right to do. 


But 
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But your correspondent says, * I do not ‘think the law would 
sanction a clause of irritancy in the event of a tenant becoming 
bankrupt, provided the tent‘is continued to be paid:’ » I much 
doubt, that gentleman has not fully 'stadied the clause in the lease 
now under discussion; otherwise he would have viewéd this mat- 
ter in-quite another light. -Youwill please observe, an trritancy 
er forfeiture, always presupposes a previous ot antecedent right’ in 
the party:to be irritated or forfeited. ‘Now, give me leave to ask, 
what antecedent right have the creditors of a bankrupt in a lease, 
whereby assignees and subtenants are excluded? and, if no an- 
tecedent right can be found, is it not clear the creditors can for- 
feit nothing ; so that, guoad them, there is no irritancy ? 

But it: may be asked, why itritate the lease guoad the bankrupt 
tenant ? answer is plain; he has broughr himself into that 
predicament, that he must of necessity contravene tfie grant. He 
must either assign or subset. From thenceforward, the interfer- 
ence of the landlord, in my opinion, becomes unavotable: He 
is then called upon to judge for himself, and to say, whether or 
not he chooses to permit this bankrupt tenant to continue’ in the 
mar@gement of his farm for the behoof of his just and lawful 
creditors, or perhaps to sell the kase with his consent, after 
which all exclusions would be at at an end. The third and’ last 
alternative is, that, foreseeing consequences in either’ of ‘these 
measures ruinous to his farm, he, like every other creditor, finds 
it necessary to provide against less, by clearing the farm to make 
way for a solvent tenant, who will do justice to the premises and 
to himself. priate 

Your correspondent, however, puts a case, that ‘perhaps the 
tenant might have been a bankrupt before he entered-into posses- 
sion ; from which he seems to infer, the landlord’ had’ no’ tight 
to complain, or to enforce the condition. But'if this ‘proves any 
thing; it proves a great deal too much. In the first *place,it ims 
plies, that the landlord knew, and contraeted with a: bankrupt; 
af so, I will readily admit he ean have no’ tight to -enforce’ the 
condition; nay, more, I think both’ the exclusion of assignees 
and subtenants, and the condition of bankruptcy; would ‘have 
been perfectly absurd, if not worse. But did you ever know any 
landlord who would wittingly and willingly let his farm to'a bank 
rupt? - Would any-man, in that predicament, hive the effrontery 
to make the request ? Does not the ‘bare statement of the propo- 
sition carry its own refutation dé premio? At same timé, I' must 
admit, that experience and observation have taught me to believe, 
that landjords are far from being so’ strict ‘and attentive ‘in’ their 
inquiries after the circumstances and charactets .of ‘tenants’ offer- 
jng for their farms as they ought. But I cannot believe any ‘in- 

stance 
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stance can be produced of a landlord. accepting of a nolour bank- 
xupt for his tenant ;,0r that he -would.secept of any tenant sub- 
stantially bankrept at the-time, if he: knew. it-., And heres you 
will observe, the clause under discussion ascertains, in, the most 
accurate, terms, the predicament which shall be held to-be.a proof 
of bankruptcy; so that, on this.point, there cam be. no mistake. 
Nothing is-left sn .arditrio yudicis; and thus far the stipulation 
may be considered as an improvement upen the usual clause: ex> 
cluding assignees and subtenants. ¢ 
Viewing, therefore, the lease as.a fair. contract entered inte. be- 
tween a judicious landlord, aiming at a full rent and the improve- 
ment of his farm, on the one part, and-a tenant bona fide solvent, 
and having, substance adequate to the rent) and stocking of. the 
farm, on the other part; the exclusion of assignees and subtenants, 
and providing against bankruptcy, which of necessity admits them, 
appears to be not only perfectly fair and legal, but even a prudent 
measure, which has been sanctioned by the wisdom and_ practice 
of the remotest times. And your correspondent well observes, 
third parties have uo right to complain of a stipulation so uni- 
versal in all contracts of that nature—I had almost said inhe- 
rent.in the very nature of the contract itself. And if this stipu- 
lation has been rendered so clear and unambiguous, as to preclude 
the possibility of doubt, third parties have rather cause to ap- 
plaud than complain; because, thereby, they are prevented from 
entangling themselves in the doubrful labyrinth of a lawsuit, upon 
clauses ill defined and liable to misconstruction. hs 
aving submitted these observations on the legality, of the 
clause, so. obnoxious to your Dumfries-shire correspondent, it is 
almost unnecessary for me to add, that what he proposes as an 
amendment should be termed an innoyation upen the almost uni-- 
versal.subsisting practice of the country, namely, the exclusion 
of assignees and subtenants in leases. Was this practice to be 
established, and leases let to the tenant, his heirs and assignees, 
there,would, no deupt,.be an end of the obnoxious clause which 
has given so much offence to this. correspondent 5 but, at same 
time, his..amendment, so much resembling an ill-digested draft 
of. part of a trust-deed, would. be also unnecessary; and the 
rights of parties would.rest upon the basis of a simple contract 
for a temporary right disposable at pleasure, and rendered an ar- 
ticle, of gale; to, all and sundry... Whether or not such anew order 
of, things would meet the approbatiop. of the landlords. of Scot- 
Jand,, may be matter, of .after consideration. At present, Lincline 
to. relieve you.of. any further trouble.in considering that point, by 
congluding this epistle, and subscribing myself, your. most humbie 
SErVaNt, ood GRICOLA ‘TERTIUS. 


NOTE. 
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NOTE. 

Tue Conductor at this time refrains from ‘offering any re- 
marks upon the above important and ingenious letter, which he 
understands to’ be from high authority ; though he must dissent 

Faeic inculcated, as may be exempli- 
fied in a future Number, when the draft of the lease alluded to 
shall be examined with some attention. It would be premature, 
therefore, to offer any particular observations at present ; though 
there can be no intpropriety in stating, that many amendments 
seem to be necessary, before that form of a lease can be consider- 
ed in the light of a perfect one, as shall afterwards be shown. 
The Conductor, in the mean time, expresses regret, that a pas- 
sage in one of the foot-notes of X. S.’s letter, which rather carries 
an improper reGection, should have given some offence to a most 
respectable gentleman, who is understood to be law agent upon 
the estate for which the lease was framed. The passage escaped 
attention in the hurry of revisal ; otherwise it would have been 
expunged. N. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Hints concerning drawing a Plough by Shafts. 
Sir, 

In the course of my acquaintance with farmers and farming, 1 
do not recollect ever having heard of, or seen, a plough drawn by 
shafts, in place of the harness usually adopted, 

A friend of niine lately suggested to some practical farmers the 
use which shafts might be of to a plough ; and they all seemed to 
eurec, that, on level ground, where a wheel-plough could be used, 
shafts would be of very considerable utility; but they deemed it 
necessary that the shafts should be so contrived as to fix to the 
muzzie of the plough. 

Perhaps (should you insert this in your valuable Magazine) 
some of your correspondents may be able and willing to give 
theif opimon on such a plan. I am, Sir, your most obedient, 

A. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Information requested concerning Turnip Culture. 
Sir, 
As the season for sowing turnips approaches, it might be of 
much use to this district, and to others where their culture is 
‘ little 
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little, understood, to be informed, through the medium of your 
next Number, what varieties of this root are held in most esti- 
mation by the agriculturists of Norfolk, Northumberland and 
Berwickshire ;—where the seed of those varieties is to be procur- 
ed in the greatest perfection ;~and where a drawing or model of 
the most approved barrow can be seen. 

Permit me to solicit, through the same channel, the remarks of 
Arator on agricultural subjects, as frequently as he finds it con- 
venient to give them. I do not conceive any of your correspond- 
ents better fitted to instruct the practical farmer, than the person 
who writes under that name. If he is acquainted with the cul- 
ture of carrots, let me request him to detail it minutely; as like- 
wise the appropriation of the crop.: 

Tam, Sir, your most obedient servant, 


Banks of Clyde: G. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Str, 
Encouracep by the reception formerly extended to my com- 
munication on the subject of Diseases of Sheep, I enclose a trans- 


lation of a memoir on the proper regimen for sheep, by Profes- 


sor Daubenton, successor to Buffon in the chair of natural his- 
tory at Paris. It displays facts unobserved, or at least not gene- 
rally recorded by either preceding or subsequent writers; and the 
reasonings appear, for the most part, conclusive. In being sub- 
mitted to an enlightened tenantry, it may be found of no hmited 
utility in leading them to remark those circumstances which, 
though not cbscure, are not generally noted; but, when careful- 
ly recorded, may serve to realize all those expectations which a 
general comparison of opinions wil] naturally encourage. 
Iam, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 
London. J. A. 
= 

Translation of a Memoir on. the Proper Regimen for Sheep. 

Read at the Meeting of the Royal Medical Society of Paris, 

by Professor Daubenton. 


A Goop regimen is necessary to the preservation. of the health 
of sheep : hence, too, one of the best means of curing their dis- 
orders. Attention should be paid to the choice and quality of 
food placed in the rack, as well as to that which they crop in the 
fields ; because from such is derived their sole nourishment in 
bad seasons ; and because the most succulent pasturage is the 
most darigerous. 

Tares, 
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Tares, trefoil, lucern, clover, and all those grasses equally re- 
lishing to sheep, and favourable to health, may prove noxious, if 
taken in too great quantity! ‘Phe air which they engender swells 
their greatest stomach like’a'balloon; the tension obstructs ru+ 
mination ; and the increase of the size of this. stomach compresses 
the large vessels ; stops the circulation of the blood ; and causes 
death, if speedy assistance be “not given to facilitate the evacua- 
tion of the condensed air, and the passage of blood in the large 
vessels. 

The rickicr ‘and more succulent the pasture is, the more showld 
the shepherd be distrustful of it. To such he should drive his 
flock only when they are already partly satisfied, suffering them 
to remain there but a short time. Grasses, hurtful by their bad 
qualities, ate much less to be feared: sheep do not eat of them, 
although pressed by hunger, Of this I have to offer some con- 
vincing proofs. 

In a small space, formed by four hurdles, I enclosed two 
sheep ;—for these animals are so disposed to herd together in 
numbers, that, if a sheep find itself alone, it is always restless, 
and endeavours to join company. I caused to be placed succes- 
sively in the rack, for the two sheep confined within the small 
space, plants of a noxious quality, or supposed to be so, such 
as euphorbiums, bryony, ranunculus sceleratus, tuberous ranun- 
culus and many others. The euphorbium and bryony remained 
untasted in the rack from morning til night. The sceleratus and 
tuberous ranunculuses, on the other hand, were devoured with 
eagerness. During etght days, only one of these plants was given 
as their sole nourishment; and every day water was brought 
them, of which they drank very little, or refused to drink; which 
evidently proves, that these plants do not affect sheep, although 
very bitter,—the tubercles of the tuberous ranunculus especially 
so. These proofs appear to me decisive :—since a sheep passes a 
whole day without eating, and offers not to touch a particular 
plant in his rack, he will never eat this plant in the fields, where 
others more to his taste are to be found. One plant which has 


been the sole food of a sheep for eight days, without any appa- 


rent bad effect, is still less an object of suspicion in the fields; 
for we do not find that sheep prefer it always to the other plants 
which they there find. 

Shepherds, it appears, have little to fear as to the regimen of 
sheep in a good pasture, except the too great quantity of succu- 
lent food which they may devour; but the fodder given them in 
the racks should be carefully attended to. 2% 

Sheep become disgusted with their provender-when it has con~ 
tracted a taste or a smell disagreeable to them. Thus, hay suf- 

fered 
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fered to grow rusty in the fields, heated or grown mouldy in 
lofts, exposed to the exhalations of dung, or tainted by rats, is, 
bad aliment, causing stronger ground for apprehension, when not, 
quite so much spoiled as to be absolutely rejected by the sheep, 
but sufficient only to prevent them from taking a proper quahtity., 
In the latter case, some do not think it necessary to supply them: 
with better food, although they perceive that they eat less than if 
it were in good condition. T are not aware, perhaps, that 
sheep quickly perish, and are exposed to many distempers when 
they do not take a proper quantity of food. It is then that the 
animal languishes, hecomes scabby ; and the best counteracting 
remedies cannot avail, so long as the cause remains. The wool 
takes a bad growth; the blood-vessels, which, in a healthy state, 
were of a lively red colour on the white of the eye, grow pale; 
and serious and mortal diseases approach, if not prevented by 
strengthening the sheep by a supply of better fodder. 

Sheep require abundance of food, particularly during their three 
first years: this is requisite, not only for their subsistence, but 
also for their due growth, and the production of suet ; which is 
peculiar to these animals, and which contributes much to the 
good quality of the wool. 

When the grass of the pasture, or the fodder of the rack, are 
not in sufficient quantity to furnish nourishment to all the sheep 
of the flock, the more vigorous outdo the weaker in the fields, 
and. crop the best grass, or drive them from the rack, greedily 
engrossing the fodder to themselves. Thus, those sheep already 
enfeebled with a bad constitution, or the seeds of some distem- 
per, languish in want of provision; they daily decay; they lose 
their wool ; and soon exhibit symptoms of many diseases, and 
chiefly of that called the rot.. All these evils might be prevente 
ed, by giving a daily supply of food to the sheep in want of it. 
These may be known at night by the state of the belly, which 
will be found not-so much swelled as it ought to be 5 but this is 
a doubtful. and precarious sign, when only a small quantity has 
been wanting in the day. Even such trifling deficiency, how- 
ever, is sufhcient to dirinish the quantity of milk in ewes, and 
to stint the growth of lambs. It is extremely hurtful when it 
accuts repeatedly, and. may be almost always dreaded in coun- 
tries where the pasture or provision is not abundant, | It is requi- 
site, then, to know how to proportion the number of sheep in a 
flock; to the quantity of food which can be furnithed them. = Lhis 
is an ¢ffential:point in the regimen of. thefe animals. But what 
rule are we to follow, in order not to be deceived in this calcula- 
tion, and confequently to maintain as many theep as ean be well 
fed? Ihave endeavoured to folve this problem, which appeared 

to 
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to me of no {mall importance to the landed proptietor, to agricul- | 
turifts, and, in general, to the profperity of manufaétures and of 
commerce. 

I confined in a fmall fpace, two fheep, about twenty inches 
high (the height of moft woolled animals in France). By way of 
experiment, | caufed the theep to be fed for eight days folely up- 
on grafs newly cut, and weighed, before being placed in their 
rack. Carte was taken to pick up, and replace in it, all that the 
fheep let fall, and to weigh that which they would not eat in con- 
fequence of its being too tough, or becaufe it pofieffed fome bad 
quality. From this trial, frequently repeated, it appeared that a 
fheep of middle ftature eats about eight pounds of grafsin a day. 
‘The fame experiments, conducted with the famg¢ precifion, in re- 
gard to the fodders of hay or of ftraw, have proved, that a theep 
of middle height likewife eats daily: two pounds of hay, or two 
pounds and a half of ftraw. 

In order to ascertain how many pounds of grass compose one 
pound of hay, I caused the grass to be weighed as soon as cut: 
it was then spread on cloths exposed to the sun, that none might 
be lost, though, at the same time, well ‘dried. Being thus con- 
verted into hay, I found its weight reduced to one fourth; eight 
pounds of grass had given only two pounds of hay. 

Agriculturists know how many cart-loads, or trusses, a field 
will produce ; therefore, they may judge how many sheep it can 
maintain in hay or in grass. They have a rule, then, for propor- 
tioning the number of their sheep to the quantity of pasture and 
of fodder with which they can supply them. 

Having determined the quantity of solid food essential to the 
proper regimen of the woolled kind, I made other experiments 
upon these animals, with a view t> ascertain the time at which 
they should drink. 

It is well known, that they seldom drink when fed upon fresh 
grass, but are in want of water when they have only dry meat. 
Different opinions are pursued as to the proper time for watering 
them. In some countries, they are taken to water once or twice 
every day; in others, not for one, two, three, four, and even 
five days. By the following experiments, I have endeavoured to 
ascertain which of all these modes, so different from each other 
is entitled to preference. : 

I shut up in a stable, in the depth of winter, a small flock, of 
which all the sheep were marked with a number, They were 
kept night and day, without being suffered to quit it, and fed 
with a mixture ef straw and hay, without any other aliment. 
Each day, a shepherd carried in his arms, successively, some 
sheep out of the stable to let them drink, in my presence, out of 
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a vessel, gauged at different heights ; and then took them back in- 
to the stable, when they had either drank, or refused to drink. 

By this method, I knew how much water the sheep had taken, 
when presented with it once, twice, or thrice each day, or only 
once in two, three, four, or five days. 

Most of the sheep in this little flock passed a month in the sta-- 
ble without drinking. | Their appetite was always the same; and 
they experienced no ether inconvenience than that of thirst, af 
which they gave evident proof, by running to lick the moist lips 
of those. carried back to;the stable, on return from drinking. 
‘The results.of..these experiments, which I cannot here detail, led 
me to.conclude, that sheep, with no other nourishment than dry 
hay, and, within reach of water; could pass days without drink- 
ing ; but they would take:a greater quantity of water the follow- 
ing day, than if they had drank the evening before. ‘This quan- 
tity increases to a certain degree, if they have been deprived of 
water for many days together. ‘They are then tormented with 
thirst, for they are eager to get a drop of water; and, if they 
could find it,in abundance, they would drink too plentifully for 
their temperament, subject as they are to effusions of serosity, 
which produce mortal hydatides in the brain, and the rot, a dis-, 
ease no less fatal. 

The best plan is, to drive the flock every day to the pond, and 
to make it pass slowly, without stopping there, when it will be 
found, that the only sheep that drink will really want to drink. 
In countries where water is scarce, it frequently happens that the 
pond is far distant, and the flock cannot be driven to it without 
being fatigued. In this case, they may pass many days without 
dlalian; but, when fed solely on dry meat, it must not be de- 
layed too long. ‘This aliment differs much from fresh grass, in 
consequence of the loss of moisture by drying; yet sheep take 
daily the same quantity of solid food, whether in grass or in hay. 
In the experiments before mentioned, I found their appetite per- 
fectly equal ; for they eat eight pounds of grass, or two corre- 
sponding pounds of hay, which I found to be the product of 
eight pounds of grass. The evaporation carried on during the 
making of the hay, takes off three fourths of the substance of 
grass m fluid particles. .'Thus, the sheep which eats two pounds 
of hay, is deprived of six gounds of liquid aliment, which it 
would have enjoyed by cating gh pounds of grass. It supplies 
iiking about three pounds of water, 


a = of this deficiency by 
when fed upon hay; but this water is not in suflicient quantity, 
and possesses not the samepquality as the liquid of the grass eva- 
porated in drying. 
‘There can be no doubt, that this difference in regimen is pro- 
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ductive of bad effects. I shall mention some proofs of it, which 
are indeed too evident and too frequent. 

In countries where the snow remains upon the ground for ene 
or two months, the cattle are reduced to dry fodder, so long as 
it lasts: then the weaker sheep, and chiefly the lambs, the sheep 
of the second year, the pregnant ewes, and those in milk, lan- 
guish and drop off. Shepherds denote this miserable state by say- 
ing, they melt their fat. ‘They certainly grow very lean, and fall 
off in great numbers. 

I have often reflected upon the cause of this evil, and the means 
of preventing it. After having prosecuted every inquiry I could 
think of, it appeared to me to arise solely from a change, of diet 
too suddenly effected. In one day, the sheep are reduced from 
eight pounds of grass to about two pounds of dry fodder, and 
three pounds of water. They are thus deprived, therefore, all 
at once, of three eighths of their wonted nourishment ; and these 
three eighths composed the half of the fluid part of it. 

According to my experience of the quantity of water taken by 
sheep, it appears, that their drink can supply only one half of 
the liquid which grass contains more than hay. It would be dan- 
gerous to excite them to drink a greater quantity of water, be- 
cause they are very subject to infiltrations. We must therefore 
endeavour to supply them with at least a small quantity of fresh 
food every day, in order to correct the bad effects resulting from 
dry meat. The most obvious of these bad effects appears in the 
third stomach, composed in the interior of a great number cf 
membranous folds, detached from each other, although it is on- 
ly from eight to ten inches in circumference when filled with air. 
During rumination, the food passes from the throat into this third 
stomach, and spreads amongst all these folds. [have there found 
it very frequently parched, and almost withered, in many sheep 
which I have dissected. 

This aliment, after being ruminated, receives, in the third sto- 
mach of the sheep, and of other animals that chew the cud, a 
preparation for digestion, which latter takes place only in the fourth 
stomach. ‘The aliment is dry in the third stomach, not only when 
the animal is fed solely upon dry meat, which has not furnished 
sufficient liquid, but also when attacked by some disease causing 
too great heat, and, consequently, too great evaporation of the 
liquids necessary to digestion. In these two cases, bad digestion, 
and the evils attending it, may be prevented, by giving some 
green food at least once a day. At all times when the ground is 
not covered with snow, sheep find upon it sufficient fresh food 
to render it unnecessary to give them any in the rack with their 
dry meat, in a bad season. I have often stopped in the midst of 
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& flock, in fields covered with snow, where no grass whatever 
was to be seen. The sheép, however, having their eyes nearer 
to the ground, petcéived the points of some leaves, and scratch- 
ed with their feet to find more of the plant: they then seized it 
with their teeth, arid sometimes pulled up the roots along with 
the leavés. But when the snow entirely covers the ground to a 
certain thickness, there is no other resource than in the plants 
which may be high enough to enable the sheep easily to remove 
the snow which covers them. 

There ate some kinds of cabbages, such as the fringed cabbage, 
which are very tall: they resist the frost, and their leaves contain 
much juice. These form an indifferent article of food for sheep 
in times when they are not reduced to dry meat ; but, if confin- 
ed to this aliment, a few of the leaves of these plants will be 
found sufficient to obviate its prejudicial effects. 

It is difficult to have a quantity of these cabbages sufficient for 
numerous flocks. They require to be sown, transplanted, and 
watered for many days; and this culture must be repeated every 
year, which is too tedious and expensive for the husbandman. 

Whatever advantages may attend the use of cabbage as a diet 
for sheep, I would not recommend this vegetable as fodder, had 
I not met with a species of cabbage which may be reared without 
sowing, without transplanting or watering. It is equally un- 
known to the naturalist and the agriculturist. Like the fringed 
cabbage, it tesists the frost ; and, for cattle, is preferable to it, 
being very easily cultivated. It may be propagated by cuttings ; 
and it is only necessary to slip off its lateral branches, which are 
huttietous, and plant them in the earth, to have, in a short time, 
new plants over the whole extent of a well cultivated field. The 
leaves até less than those of other cabbages ; but the juice they 
contain is as abundant: they are equally good food for the shep- 
hetd and his flock. Some handfuls of these leaves given to a 


sheep will correct the bad effects of dry food. 

The regimen of sheep is one of the most important branches 
of veterinary medicine. This science is to be established only by 
well-fotinded experience, with observation and experiment fre- 
quently repeated on these animals. An intimate acquaintance 
with them if their nafural state is necessary, before attempting to 
cure théit diseases. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
‘Srr, 
’ T af lately arrived in this ancient kingdom of Scotland, and 
havé uncommon pleasure in reading your useful and instructing 
C2 publication 5 
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publication; but with your own observations I am _ particularly 
pleased. Indeed, where I do not meet with some of them on 
the sentiments of others, I am somewhat disappointed. ‘Long, 
Sir, may you live to promote useful knowledge, and to ‘instract 
divided farmers ; for I candidly confess, that much as I have con- 
versed with farmers, both in England and Scotland, I seldom 
find two of them professionally of one mind. 

The strictures on that notorious publication, ‘ Hints to Agri- 
culturists, by William Dickenson, Esq.’ are perfectly just, and 
replete with information, even to the weakest. capacity; and, no 
doubt, their appearance in public will prevent much unnecessary 
trouble to yourself. From the profound knowledge of that gen- 
tleman in the art of chemistry, as well as pharmacy, I cannot 
help expressing a curiosity to see his publication ; conscious that, 
if it did me no good, it should do me no harm, which probably 
it might to others. It is evident tome, Mr Conductor, that when 
William was studying this masterly performance, there must have 
been an equivocal generation of ideas floating confusedly in his 
brain. ‘ A little learning is a dangerous thing—Drink deep, or 
taste not the Castalian stream.’ But Mr Dickenson is not the 
only chemical professor in your Magazine: I can discern a num- 
ber of others, some of whom have as little occasion for a trum- 
peter as he. Nay, some of your correspondents go so far as 
to tell us, that the race of practical farmers, now-a-days, are 
so highly educated, and so well versed in the principles of che- 
mistry and pharmacy, &c. that, were our ancestors to rise from 
their graves, it would only be to show the world their consum- 
mate ignorance, compared with the erudition of our modern 
gentlemen agriculturists. How these gentlemen come so very 
soon to be connoisseurs in Greek, Latin, chemistry, pharmacy, 
&c. is to me not a little astonishing. After a classical edu- 
cation, and with abilities like other men, I had the godd for- 
tune to study chemistry three sessions successively under that 
very able philosopher Dr Joseph Black, then Professor'of that 
art in the University of Edinburgh; and, even after that pe- 
riod, I found but too many intricacies. “Chemistry is an att 


hot easily attained : and Greek and Latin are languages ‘that re- 


quire long study and much attention, and are primarily and pe- 
culiarly adapted to the study of that art. The qualifications of 
your correspondent Sir George Mackenzie as a chemist, I am igno- 
rant of; but make no doubt of the Baronet’s abilities,. Those of Mr 
Low of Annfield are better known; nor do I believe that gentle- 
man will publicly claim much acquaintance with that ‘profession. 
By the by, I observe a clerical character, in one of your numbers, 
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much employed in analyzing lime-craigs. In my humble opinion, 
his reverence would be much better employed in analyzing the 
Old and New Testament: in this, however, he may take his 
mind. 

I observe in your Magazine, vol. VII., a letter from a Fife- 
shire Ploughman, as he styles himself; and, excepting from my old 
friend Pol-GEconomicus, a better wrote letter is not to be found 
in all your publication, nor one that contains more sterling sense. 
He very justly observes the impropriety of Latin phrases, as they 
are not understood by one in fifty of your readers; and hum- 
bly informs us, that it never was in his master’s power to en- 
lighten his mind in the knowledge even of the rudiments of the 
Latin tongue, notwithstanding the many severe drubbings he got 
from him, I therefore venture to say, and I dare to say the Fife- 
shire Ploughman will join me in afirming, that although these arts, 
languages, and scientific or rather technical terms were even ac- 
quired by all the operative farmers in Great Britain, not one would 
reap the least benefit from any of them. 

One of your correspondents (Coqguetus by name), speaking of 
the improvement of lind, and the effect that streightening ridges 
hath on the quality of the grain, tells you he knows not how to 
account for it, nor is he concerned to inquire : it is sufficient for 
him to be assured, from experience, that it really is the case. 

The same opinion seems to have influenced the reviewer of Mr 
Findlater’s Survey of the County of Peebles, who acknowledges, 
that inquiries about knowledge of the agents of vegetation cannot 
benefit the husbandman, though they may, on many occasions, lead 
him astray... He goes still further, and assures us, that if the earth 
is enriched with generous manures,—if superfluous water is remov- 
ed,—if noxious weeds are destroyed, and shelter afforded,—then all 
that man, is,capable of executing is performed ; and adds, that, in 
the knawledge of these things, the art if not the science of a- 
griculture may be said to consist ; and that the enlightened farm- 
er, who acts according to these principles, knows more of real 
agriculture than the) most scientific philosopher. 

I now appeal to yourself, Mr Conductor, and beg to know, whe- 
ther the above knowledge may or may not be acquired without the 
acquaintance of Greek and Latin, and a dabbling in chemistry ? 
Clean.land, properly dunged, will, I believe, seldom fail of produ- 
cing,a,goed crop; and there ate few farmers but know good dung 
from bad.5 aud that is sufficient. Abstract philosophy, &c. the 
farmer hath no manner of concern with ; or, if he has, I much 
tear he will soon be left. in the jabyrinth -of uncertainty, dike a 
young seaman of my acquaintance, who boasted of his nautical 
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abilities, from a superior knowledge in the theory of -navigation ; 
but behold him on shipboard, in a tempest, startled at the most 
trifling difficulty, while honest Jack saw nothing to discommode 
him. 

Now, as to those sons of the plough, (I mean such as may 
rent a farm from 100/, to 1000/. per annum), I can see no 
real advantage accruing to them from an education beyond the 
bounds of good English, writing and arithmetic; and I ask 
every mind unprejudiced, if any more is necessary. However, 
should any of your enlightened knights of the flail deem this too 
limited for their capacittes, I would recommend to them the study 
of anatomy ;—to know the number of bones in a horse or a 
cow ;—to discriminate between the skeleton of a cock and a hen; 
—the action and counteraction of the different muscles would be 
of much importance in determining the depth of the plough-fur- 
row ;—and, above all things, a thorough knowledge of the net- 
vous and sanguiferous system, in order to ascertain the precise 
quantity of oats to each horse, conform to his age, flow of ani- 
mal spirits, impetus of blood, &c. &c. I need not. add the be- 
nefit that would accrue from a stop-watch. With these accom- 
plishments, which he might acquire in a few days, he would ap- 

ear as much qualified in surgery, as many of your correspondents 
are in the art of chemistry. 

I have already said, that of late TI had an opportunity of visit- 
ing and conversing with many of the farmers in Scotland, parti- 
cularly those to the north of the river Forth; and, in general, 
found them rather illiterate than otherwise. Their language is 
yngrammatical—not syntax ; their writing by no means correct : 
neither do many of them pretend to more than their mother 
tongue. I speak my mind without reserye, being influenced by 
no motive either for or against those useful men,—men, Mr 
Conductor, whom I as much respect as you do yourself; And 
why may they not be good men; good christians; good farm- 
ers; natural philosophers; and, I will add, to their honour, 
good soldiers—without the knowledge of Greek, Latin, French 
and Chemiatry, botany, the materia medica, and the Devil knows 
what! 

In my juvenile days, I well recollect of a gentleman, a son of 
the church, who vaunted so much on his mode of cropping, and 
the enormous returns he had from two or three acres of rich glebe 
land, that he had ambition enough to make purchase of a little 
farm,—nothing doubting, from his abilities in agriculture, but it 
would bring forth an hundred fold. For a number of years did 
this great master of arts struggle with his farm ; till, a 
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liged. to. borrow money to pay the last instalment, and finding it 
a losing concern, he was obliged to let it; which was only effect- 
ed.after publishing it in almost every newspaper, and being for 
nearly one whole year upon half of the church-doors in the 
county. 

Before I conclude, let me observe, that, on a tour through a 
certain part of Scotland last summer, with an acquaintance, we 
alighted at the house of a friend; and, after ‘refreshing our- 
selves, took a walk round his farm. It was the beginning. of 
harvest; and I was delighted in viewing his excellent crop ;— 
not, one half acre had misgiven ;—wheat, barley, oats, all so 
full, as to be inclining to lye over. He assured us, that al- 
though the soil was not of best quality, yet he seldom or ever 
missed a crop. His mode of cropping I really do not well-recol- 
lect; but he was an advocate in supporting the fallow, turnip 
and liming plan. He seemed to be an intelligent man; and, we 
were of opinion, ‘a real systematic agriculturist. My acquaint- 
ance informed me, that he was an illiterate man; and, not many 
years ago, he had known him in the capacity of a farmer’s ser- 
vant; but that, from rigid economy, conjoined with the industry 
of an excellent wife, they had brought up a numerous family, 
and at last leased this beautiful farm, where every thing seemed 
to prosper and flourish under them. 

Sine industria nemo vir magnus unquam fuit. 1 humbly beg 
pardon for this trespass, which I did not intend: Believe me, 
yon shall have no more of my Latin. 

Adjoining to this farm was another excellent one, possessed by 
a very high-spirited young gentleman, who, to my certain know- 
ledge, had obtained an education inferior to none in Scotland, 
He was what we may call a finished scholar ; and had turned to 
be husbandman from motives which I am not at liberty to men- 
tion. Be that as it may, on our passing, he was behind his reap- 
ers in the field, amusing himself with a large pussy in his arms ; 
the labourers being employed in cutting down a field of oats, of 
which I can be well justified in saying, that one cart could with 
ease haye brought home to the barn-yard upwards of one acre at 
once, thistles excepted, of which there was an abundant crop; 
and, at that season, I have no doubt, would multiply sufficiently 
by, another year, if not prevented. 

Thus. have I endeavoured to prove the superfluity of a learned 
education to practical agriculturists, beyond the limits of English, 
writing and arithmetic ; not to mention the loss of time, which 
undoubtedly might be employed to much better purpose. 

Should any of those hints meet with your approbation, I shall 
consider myself highly rewarded ; and probably you may not be 
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long of hearing from,me on another subject... Wishing you evety 

success, I am, Sir, your respectful humble servant,, | iy 
July 1808, TRANSATLANTICUS. 





FOR THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE, 


On Horse. Rakes for. gathering ay: 


Tue attention of a great proportion of every ‘circle in socisty 
hasbeen, of late years, turned to the improvements of agticul- 
ture, and to the invention of new machiriery and novel ‘implé- 
ments, for facilitating and simplifying the Various operations ‘coti- 
nected with rural economy. The simplicity and” probable ‘uti- 
lity of the following agricultural instrument, maybe found of 
much importance to the farming interest. 

It is well known to all agriculturists, that light bodies, ‘such 4s 
hay, are gathered together at a great expense and labour; and 
that frequently the crop is lost for want of hands to secure it 
against heavy rains; which was severely felt by the loss of im- 
mense quantities of hay last season. ‘The writer of this proposes, 
as a substitute for manual raking, that the same shall be per- 
formed by a horse, attended by a lad of fifteen or sixteen years 
of age. A rake is to be constructed, suitable to the stréngth of 
the horse ; and there seems no difficulty at all in the projection 
of an instrument, which will gather more hay, and in a more 
perfect manner, in a given time, than any dozen of hands ‘em- 
ployed in the common way. 

The férm of the instrument which it is believed would answer 
the purpose, to be of the segment of a circle, forty-five, inches 
long, of cast metal, with wooden teeth of a sufhicient length, 
perhaps six inches long; or the whole to be made of wood, in 
the same manner and form—only a sufficient weight, in the lat- 
ter case, to be fixed above the head of the rake, so as it may be 
proportioned to the operative execution of the instrument, for 
clearing and cleaning the hay in a perfect manner as, the horse 
moves forward. Whenever the instrument has a quantity equal 
to its power, it is only necessary for the lad in attendance to lift 
it, and the horse moves on as before. 

The projector acknowledges, that owing to the novelty of the 
instrument, it may be found imperfect and objectionable ; but 
the form can be constructed in such a variety of ways, and with 
such simplicity and cheapness, as to answer the purpose to a cer- 
tainty. For instance, two or three rakes may be chained toge- 
ther,—one moving to the right, another to the left, and a third 
in the middle, and the horse drawing the whole the same as one. 
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These ideas onthe utility and substitation of animal‘ for manual 
labour in the hay harvest, ‘is a‘subject of importance and econo- 
ny.’ Phere is not the fmallest doubt but the ingenuity of ‘some 
of your readers will improve on the rough sketch suggested; and 
instruct, by experimental procedure, whether or not it will be 
attended with the-advantages anticipated. 

I entertain a notion that an iron plough would prove much su- 
perior to any other; for, if made equally light, and properly con- 
structed, it would keep the ground. better, and be easier manag- 
ed by the solidity ofits component parts, while the upper works 
would never in.the smallest degree be injured by all the varieties 
of changeable weather. Wood is excessively high, and'iron un- 
commonly low at this period ; it is therefore apprehended that 
the iron plough would not much exceed in price the timber part 
of the machine now in use, particularly when it is known that 
iron, in bars of any dimensions, may be had at Wilsontown iron 
works, at and below 2s. 6d. per stone English. 


Osiris. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Remarks on Mr Laurie’s Letter on the Depopulation of the 
Highlands, 


Sir, Glasgow, 22d March, 1808. 


T am much afraid that the remarks I am now to sepd you on 
a‘paper'in your Magazine for February 1808, entitled, ¢ Hints 
as to the means of preventing the Depopulation of the Highlands,’ 
may, from their great length, be tiresome to many of your read- 
ers. - Besides, I am exceedingly averse to o¢cupying so much of 
the room of your publication, when there myst be a great deal of 
interesting matter pressing for admission from other quarters. 
‘The importance, however, of the subject which the essay pro- 
fesses to discass, and the very full hearing that Mr Laurie has 
met with from you, wiil, I trust, be'some apology for trespassing 
so far upon your patience, and that of your readers. | 

I am not at all pleased with the title of the paper, * Hints as 
to the Means of preventing the Depopulation of the Highlands. ’ 
‘The word * depopulation’ has a very ugly meaning, and conveys 
to the mind of the reader the horrible idea of every man, woman 
and child,°in the Highlands, having been rdittied adrift, naked 
and starving, to the peltings of a pitiless world. One would 
imagine, that not a single aboriginal inhabitant had been left tq 
mourn over the fall of that unhappy country; and that their 
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place had been filled up by an emigration of equal magnitude 
from the South. Mr Laurie, however, in traversing the banks 
of Loch Tay, and other = of the Highlands, must have had 
frequent opportunities of remarking a population that would. not 
disgrace many of the more fertile spots of the Lowlands. Iam 
unwilling, therefore, to suppose that this gentleman has either 
travelled the country with a handkerchief about his eyes, or, 
what is worse, has had any intention of misrepresenting the rea} 
state of the case to the public. I am rather disposed to attribute 
the inaccuracy of the expression to the circumstance of not have 
ing sufliciently attended to its meaning ; and that, when he made 
use of the word ‘ depopulation,’ he had in his eye the idea that 
is attached to that of ‘ emigration,’ This last effect, we know 
very well, has taken place in most parts of the Highlands; aud 
we also know that the other has never yet, nor ever will happen, 
im that or any other quarter of the civilized world. In fairness, 
100, Mr Laurie should have avoided the use of an expression cal- 
culated to throw odium upon a class of people, who, equally the 
friends of their country, do not contemplate the event of emigra- 
tions from the Highlands with the same melancholy presages that 
he and many ethers do. It is too much the cry of a party; and 
we all know, that when the bloodhounds of persecution are once 
let loose, there is an end to all deliberate and dispassionate dis- 
cussion, 

He says (addressing himself to Sir John Sinclair), ‘ In come 
mon with you, aud every real friend of the British empire, 
I cannot but lament the depopulation that has taken place 
in the Highlands. I do not allude merely to the numerical 
loss of population, though this is a thing in itself sufficient- 
ly affecting. It is the particular character of the people who 
are thus expatriated, and the manner in which this takes place 
that makes the matter appear to me most affecting. A brave anc 
robust race of men, who have possessed and defended their moun- 
tains from time immemorial,—whose hearts burn with the most 
enthusiastic loyalty,—whose candour, hospitality, good sense, 
and strict morality, in these degenerate times, exceed every en- 
comium, and who are daily giving proofs of their heroism that 
chalienge the applause of the world ;—these men are driven from 
their dearly beloved native mountains, and compelled to seek g 
home in distant, perhaps on hostile shores, at a time when the 
chief want that our country acknowledges, is that of a sufficient 
number of such brave sons to meet its foes. And all this is done, 
in order to make room for a few solitary strangers, who bring 
themselves under obligations to pay their landlords a nominally 
higher rent for the soil, which the changing circumstances of the 
country must enable them to discharge ; otherwise, from their 
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magnitude, these engagements must remain unfulfilled. To 
these individuals, hundreds of families with claims on their land- 
lord, which, to the ear of equity and humanity, would appear in 
resistible, are, by that landlord, for the sake of a petty, apparent 
pecuniary advantage, obliged to give way. Yet this advantage, 
whether real or imaginary, is the only benefit that either the 
landlord or the country can possibly receive for the inestimable 
and unascertained sacrifices that are thus made. We read with 
horror of the tyranny of William Rufus, who depopulated a 
district for selfish purposes, in days of darkness and cruelty; 
but what is this to the crime of depopulating ten counties, in an 
age of high civilization, under every aggravating circumstance, 
and depriving the kingdom of those stamina which constitute its 
reatness ?” 

I can assure Mr Laurie, that I am as warm a friend tothe Bri- 
tish empire as he, or Sir John Sinclair, or any other Highlandman 
can possibly be. ‘This gentleman would insinuate, that all whe 
do not think with him upon the subject of Highland emigration, 
are enemies to their country ; because, if all the real friends la- 
ment that circumstance, those who do not, must be inimical to 
its true interests. Ido not know if Mr Laurie ever proceeded in 
a college education so far as the logic class; but if he did, he 
has either now totally forgot all that he then imbibed, or, like 
many of his contemporaries, learnt nothing at all. The syllo- 
gism of which he has attempted an outline, is as lame and mi- 
serable as ever dropt from the pen of the merest tyro in the art 
of reasoning. For my own part, I am charitable enough to be- 
lieve, that Both those who agree with, and those who differ from 
me, upon this national question, are equally animated by a sin- 
cere love of their country; and, in like manner, Mr Laurie 
ought to have opened his paper with this liberal sentiment. Al- 
though, however, both of us wish well to our native soil, I am 
of opinion, that the measures recommended by our mutual pa- 
triotism, are not equally well calculated to further its prosperity. 
I have not the smallest hesitation in saying, that the views which 
are entertained by the party of whom I profess to be an humble 
follower, are the best suited to promote the welfare of the High- 
lands in particular, and of Great Britain in general. It would 
be premature, however, to enter upon the discussion of this que- 
stion at present, as it will be treated of by and by in its proper 
place. I throw out these observations, merely to put the reader 
upon his guard against believing that all those who fail to lament 
the late emigrations from the North, are, of necessity, enemies 
to their country. 

The picture which this gentleman has drawn of the loss sus- 
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tained by the nation, in consequence of the emigration of a part 
of its inhabitants, and the hardships of the case of these poor 
people, is greatly overcharged. ‘The canvas upon which he has 
been at work, is dzubéed in every possible way to produce’ stage 
effects but without adherence to reality, in all the touches of the 
pencil.” I believe the Highlanders to be brave and robust, like 
all other inhabitants of a cold and ‘upland country. No doubt, 
they have been in possession of their bleak and barren mountains 
from the beginning of time ; but I cannot give them much cre- 
dit for defending a property, which, from its poverty, could at- 
tract so little of the cupidity of invaders. ‘Their Joyalty may be 
unquestionable ; but it is the silly humiliation of a vassal to his 
feudal superior, not the enlightened homage which a sovereign 
receives from free men. I have myself seen a little of the High- 
lands ; but I was not so fortunate as to meet with the candour 
which this gentleman represents to be one of the characteristics 
of its inhabitants. There is something in the moral anil politicel 
condition of the Highlander, that, in my humble opinion, must, 
as long as that state exists, forbid the exercise of that virtue, It 
is a plant which grows only in a good soil, and under a happy 
sky. ‘The moral qualities of the individual must be of a higher 
kind, and the political state of the society in which he fives tar. 
ther advanced towards a state of freedom, than what at present 
exists in the Highlands, before its inhabitants can be remarkable 
for their candour. ‘The poor miserable wretch who pines on the 
solitary island of Iona, is by much too debased in his moral and 
political condition, even to exercise a virtue that would wither 
and die in a much better region. Savages have always been ‘hos- 
pitable to those who have had the misfortune or the curiosity to 
visit them, and, of course, the Highlanders also. I certain! 
would not withhold my praise altogetlier from the motive which 
opens the door of the Highlander to strangers; but when the 
face Of a civilized person must be such atreat to the inhabitants 
of that distant world, I cannot help thinking’ that there is a little 
selfishness in this display of hospitality. As the Highlands come 
to be better peopled, and the face of 2 stranger less a rarity, this 
virtue will grow colder and colder; although the pedple may, at 
same time, be as Virtuous in all other respects, as ever they were 
in the rudest periods. I should be sorry to say any thing disre- 
spectful’of the Highlanders; but [ayn apt to think, that Mr 
Laurie, from his anxiety to ‘establish the good” sénse of these 
people, is very deficient in‘ that necessary article.” “How is it 
possible, with ‘all ‘the obstinate adherence to “old prej udices 
and errors, which a state of ignorance never, fails to engender, 
al the very few opportunities within their reach of improv- 
ing 
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ing their intellectual powers, that they can be noted for a qua- 
lifeation which people in much more. favourable situations sel- 
dom possess? ‘Their morality may, for aught I know, be 
strict; but, having few temptations to withstand, these is but 
little room for the. virtue of self-denial. A man cannot well 
be a thief where there is nothing to steal; and the chastity 
of. a female is in little danger among mountains, where want 
and cold benumb all the softer feelings of the man. But to be 
virtuous amidst all the luxuries and temptations of Londan or 
Paris, would, I am afraid, be too much even for the sluggish 
blood of a Highlander. Where morality is the effect of local 
accident, as it happens to be in the Highlands, it can derive 
but little praise from those who are in the habit of taking 
an enlightened view of the subject. The heroism of the High- 
landers has been trumpeted in the ears of the :public ever 
since the commencement of the present war; and the distin- 
guished appearances they made on the sands of Egypt and the 
plains of Maida are proofs of the fact. But why, in the name 
of Justice, cry up perpetually the bravery of one particular set 
of men, and, in the fulness of Highland pride, be silent upon 
the equal courage of other corps? ‘There is, moreover, but lit- 
tle policy in all this; for, had not Sir John Sinclair most indis- 
creetly asserted, that the colours of the Invincibles were taken 
by a namesake serjeant of the 42d, the glory would not have been 
contested by a private in a foreign regiment. It is unwise some- 
tames to push an argument too far—to be overgreedy of praise, 
as well as of money. But, be all these things as they may, what 
are they to the point at issue,—the improvement of the High- 
Jands? ‘The inhabitants of that country may be brave, loyal, 

ossessed of candour, good sense and hospitality ; but still these 
Poets © not a single inch towards proving that the country suffers 
Dik by their emigration than by the introduction of their south- 
ern neighbours. t may admit the truth of every one of these as- 
sertions ; but they, are totally irrelevant to the question which Mr 
Laurie professes to, discuss. ‘This mode of treating the matter is 
like trying a thief for murder: the culprit may no doubt be hang 
ed with great propriety for realing 3 but it would be rather ir- 
regular to take away his life for the alleged. commission of the 
greater crime. 

In describing the loss which the country (he ought to have said 
the Highlands) suffers by the emigration of these people, Mr Lau- 
rie exhausts all the stores of his fertile imagination. He does not 
merely colour too much : the picture is not simply a pvourable 
likeness ;—in many respects, it does not at all resembié the origi- 
nal. No man will be hardy enough to deny. the emigration of 
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the Highlanders to be injurious to the country; and could they 
have been retained, consistently with the present plans of ims 
provement, they would have beet permitted to remain. But 
there is a wonderful difference between a partial and a total loss; 
and this gentleman would fain make his readers believe, that the 
country loses every thing, and gains nothing, by the emigration 
of these people. If Mr Laurie has exaggerated the injury sus« 
tained by this change, he fritters away to nothing the advans 
tages which may arise to the Highlands by the introduction 
of a new set of people. By his account, the Highlands are to 
get, in return for the loss of their total population, only a few 
solitary strangers ; and the landlords are to get merely a high 
er nominal rent for the ground that has been abandoned. Now, 
does Mr Laurie call this fair and honest, in argument; or can 
a reader put the smallest faith in the reasoning or facts of a 
man who pays so little regard to truth and candour? He must 
be aware of the hopes which are entertained by many enlighten» 
ed men, of the great advantages that are likely to accrue to the 
Highlands, and to the country at large, from the present plans 
of improvement 3 and though he may be at liberty to consider them 
as visionary, he ought to have been candid enough to have stated 
these views to the reader. With many others, in whose opinion I am 
proud to coincide, I apprehend that the Highlands are more likely 
to be brought into a state of high and rapid improvement by south 
ern industry, than by the pitiful exertions of the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants. It is cennastudale, that civilization has uniformly proceeded 
from south to north, and barbarism from north to south. Life has 
always gone the one way, and death the other. In these solitary 
strangers, as they are contemptuously called, I see the oil that is 
to pour balm upon a helpless country ;—the power that is to ele- 
vate it from a state of vile and stupid barbarism, to a te of 
great wealth and —— The means that are employed to 
accomplish so great an end, ate apparently trifling ; but capital 
and knowledge, when properly directed, are of themselves suffi- 
cient to change the face of the world. As poverty and ignorance 
come to be banished from the Highlands, and capital and know- 
ledge spread themselves over that country, its improvement will 
proceed exactly in the ratio that the negative beats to the positive 
quality. I might expatiate upon this subject at great length, were 
it not taking up the room of your excellent Magazine; but, as a 
single fact is better than a thousand arguments, I have just to re- 
fer Mr Laurie, and others of his persuasion,. to the counties of 
East Lotman and Berwick, as a living and practical illustration of 
the truth of the theory. Why will this gentleman say, that the 
new incomers are to pay their landlords merely 2 nominal ‘higher 
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rent, ‘when it is notorious that the rental of these proprietors has 
been in many cases tripled, and even in some instances quadru- 
ed? Is this advance merely nominal, or is there no difference 
tween the sum of $00/. and that of 1200/.? This is worse 
than mere quibbling ;—it is a downright misrepresentation of 
facts. Mr Laurie, or, what is more to the purpose, the Highland 
proprietors, need not be afraid of the new tenants being unable 
to fulfil their engagements. ‘Their greater capital and knowledge 
will enable them to perform what, to the silly and weak mind of 
this gentleman, may appear impossible. ‘The advantages which 
L have stated as likely to arise to the Highlands from the intro- 
duction into it of superior knowledge and capital, he affects to 
call imaginary ; and the injury which it will sustain by the emi- 
gration of ignorance and poverty, most serious and alarming. It 
is very singular to hear a man capable of spelling, or of putting 
two words together, committing such drivelling nonsense to pa- 
per. It is really the first time I ever heard that a country was to 
be ruined by capital and knowledge; and, on the other hand, 
improved by ignorance and want. Money, we all know, makes 
money ; but ex nihilo nihil fit. What will a reader think of such 
arguments, or of the cause which they pretend to uphold ? 

. © I know’ (says he) ‘ that the old system of farming in the 
Highlands was injurious to the landlord, as well as to the tenant ; 
and that the Highlanders were not formerly prone to change their 
habits : but I am also satisfied, that the old system was not only 
capable of melioration, and the Highlander as much qualified to 
reform his habits as any other man, in so far as they were really 
bad, but that the system formerly established, when accelerated, 
and the Highlander, when informed and disciplined, are the only 
means by which the Highlands can ever be made useful to the 
proprietors, and to the country at large ; and that the position in 
which these were formerly placed, was that which prepared all 
patties best for the exigencies arising from the changing circum- 
stances of the country.’ 

- Iam glad to find that this gentleman considers the old system 
of farming in the Highlands as injurious both to landlord and 
tenant; and that, in former times, the inhabitants themselves 
were averse to any alteration in their old habits. He has begun 
now to see things in a proper point of view; and by and by, I 
make not the smallest doubt but he will be sensible of the error 
of his present ways. I suspect much, however, that, had not 
the sorry agriculture of these people been exposed to public ridi- 
cule, this gentleman would, at this very moment, have been an 
admirer of the miserable farming of that country. He is such a 
blind lover, that he is not capable of seeing, even with the assist- 
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ance of a pair of spectacles, a wart upon the nose of his mistress. 
A change of habits is repugnant to man in a savage state >: and: 
Mr Laurie may be assured, that the Highlander would at this day: 
have been clinging with as much fervour to old prejudices» as 
ever, were it not for the introduction into the country of; their 
Southern neighbours. A competition has taken place between 
the people of the south and north for the future occupation of the: 
Highlands ; and the latter have discovered, when too: late, that 
they must be open to every change for the better, or give way to’ 
strangers. Truly this gentleman is most candid in admitting the 
old system to be capable of melioration ; and that the Highlanders! 
themielves are not perfect creatures. I cannot, however, agree with 
him in thinking thefe people as well qualified to reform bad habits 
as any other; nor can I consider the old fyftem, when @ litle 
bruthed up, and the Highlander himfelf when better informedy ta! 
be the only means of making that part of the kingdom ufeful to 
the proprietors and the public at large.~ It is confidered, I believe, 
by moraliits, to be no eafy matter to turn over a new leaf ;:and 
that fo important a change as the reformation of bad habits cannot 
be effected, except in very favourable circumftances. A man mutt 
be in fame meafure enlightened, before he can be fenfible of his 
imperfections ; and ftill more fo, before he can fet rightly to work 
about reforming them. I leave it with your readers to determine 
with themfelves, how far the Highlander, with all the obftinate 
attachment to old prejudices, which ignorance never fails to engen- 
der, ig as competent to the tafk of felf-reformation as.others with 
better opportunities of being fenfible of their imperfeétions,, and 
of the means by which they may be amended. _I very freely ad- 
mit, that, if the old fyftem be ameliorated ad infinitum, and the 
native himself as well informed as his more southern neighbour, 
the country may then be rendered useful to individuals and) to 
the public. But how are these things to be accomplished, but 
by the introduction of another and a better people from the South ? 
If, into the old stale leaven of the Highlands, be poured a little 
of the low country spirit, the mass will become enlivened. It 
will be like infusing new life into a breathless corpse. 

* There can, I think, (says he) be no doubt but that some new 
change in the appropriation of lands in the Highlands will soon 
take place. The quantity of sheep and cattle that can be manags 
ed with care and with advantdge by one farmer and his retainers, 
generally natives of a more genial soil, begins now to appear 
much smaller than calculators expected. Besides this, the ad« 
vantage of joining the culture of potatoes, turnips, -and other 
roots, to the breeding system, and the opportunity which man 
improveable, but now neglected spots, afford of doing this with 
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a profitable rotation of: peas, oats, barley and grassy are now 
become more manifest, and will tend still more to’ diminish the 
size of farms, and also to make a considerable addition of hands 
necessary for the country, provided, however, that the course of 
improvement is not arrested. When the Highlanders have been 
expelled, whence will this want of hands be supplied? Will 
Lowlanders or Irishmen leave easy and productive employments, 
in a flourishing country suited to their habits, and travel over 
some hundred miles of rude districts for work, where they must 
submit to hardships and privations that are intolerable to them ? 
Would they do all.this for the scanty recompense that the High- 
lander would accept of for his labour? Would they, after all, be 
sufficiently robust for the hardships that behoved to be imposed 
on them? Such expectations as these are altogether chimerical. 
Either there must be no further improvement in the Highlands, 
aftet the antient race have left it, or a vast expense must be ‘in- 
curred by the landlord, before these improvements can be effect- 
ed, in preparing accommodations and conveniences for his ex- 
pected assistants. These expenses would soon be found to ex- 
ceed the whole amount of that bonus he had received from his 
new incomer ; and it might probably happen, after a variety of 
experiments begun and reiterated, and a great deal of expense, 
that the presence of the Highlander alone could accomplish his 
object: ’ 

Tn assing from a state of slavery to that of freedom, nations 
have frequently overshot the mark ; and, in like manner, High- 
land proprietors, in their ardour for amelioration, may perhaps 
push matters a little too far. It is impossible, in the infancy 
of improvement, exactly to hit the proper medium; and, in 
all.probability, these gentlemen will err in the extreme of at- 
tempting too much. In ‘that case, another change in the appro- 
priationof land will no doubt take place; and things will at 
length settle m a proper temperature. “Phe circumstance, how- 
ever, of their having gone too far, even if it were true, is no 
atgument against going at all; and, upon finding they have erred 
in this respect, they have only to retrace their steps toa certain 
extent. Although:the change may have'been too great, still, that 
is no. valid objection toa change at all. It is very possible that 
Highland proprietors may have overrated the advantages which 
they expected, in their too sanguine moments, to arise from the 
consolidation of small into large farms 3" but, that they will be be- 
nefited by this revoltition in agriculture, there cannot be the 
smallest! doubt. ‘The disappointment in that ‘particular never-can 
be so gréat as to'induce them again to-relapse into ‘thé state of 
ignorance’ and barbarism’ from which they had so lately emerged 
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Unless, therefore, Mr Laurie can show thatthe old system was 
in all respects equal to the new, the latter will still be the favour- 
ite, though not so advantageous as was at one time expected, 
Although I earn only a sixpence, when I flattered myself with a 
shilling ; still I will follow that particular trade in preference to 
another, in which not a farthing can possibly be made. I am 
rather disposed to think, that by and by farms will be reduced in 
point of size, for the reasons stated by that gentleman; and, 
when that event happens, he need be under no apprehensions of 
a want of hands to perform the necessary operations. For some 
time, at least, the present state of things will continue; and if 
another change be to take place, an additional population will 
come into the world, from the encouragement given to those al- 
ready in existence. If the agriculture of the country be improy- 
ing, he may rest assured that the population will augment exact- 
ly in proportion to the demand there is for labourers. It is true, “ 
that people cannot be hatched in an oven like chickens; but nei- 
ther can these changes, which required the additional number of 
hands, take place as suddenly and instantaneously. If I be well 
founded in what I have said, there can be no occasion for any 
emigration into the Highlands of Lowlanders or Irish. But, at 
any rate, I do not see the hardships or privations which these 
people will suffer by holding the plough in the Highlands more 
than in Lanarkshire ; and I cannot figure any difference in, delv- 
ing the ground in the 54th or 60th degree of north latitude, In 
going to the extreme parts of the north country, they .will no 
doubt have to undergo the fatigue of travelling two or three hun- 
dred miles: but I can see no further hardship in the. migration ; 
and when the journey is once performed, it is not to do oyerna- 
gain. At present, it may be very true, that the. wages..of the 
Highlanders are small; and for no other, reason, but, thatntheir 
labour is in little demand,. When their country, however, comes 
to. be improved, a demand for labourers will necessarily take places 
and the Highlander, learning his own. value, -will..¢¢age to work 
for the trifling hire he has been accustomed. to,... Nothing! de- 
presses the wages of the Highlander but the low. stateof the 
country; and, if it should improve, the wages. of the. Jabourer 
will increase, no matter whether he be a, Lowlander, or native. 
I cannot comprehend. how and in what way the labour of 2. Highe 
lander should be a, whit more severe than that of one in the South. 
It occurs to me, that following the plough or digging the ground 
would bring just the. same quantity of sweat upon his brow in both 
places. ‘The Highlands are.not unhealthy.5. and asJabourers will 
work in that part.of the island the same numberof) hours in the 
day asin this, the fatigue must, in both situations, be the same 
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to the individual, Mr Laurie, therefore, need be under ‘no ap- 
prehension of a stop being put to the further improvement of the 
Signs or that the landed gentlemen will be put to a great 
deal of extra expense in making these improvements, on account 
of the emigration that has lately taken place from that country. © 
Iam yours, &c. 
A ConsrantT Reaper. 


(To be continued.) 


10 THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 

Tue following fhort effay on feveral agricultural fubjcQs lately 
fell in my way; and, though it appears to be of an_ ancient dare, 
vet, as much good fenfe is contained therein, I truft it deferves to 
be preferved, and, on the whole, may not be unacceptable to your 
readers. On thefe accounts, I have ufed the freedom of tran!- 
mitting it to you, hoping the trouble given will be readily excufed. 

Iam yours, &c. 
A Frienp To AGRICULTURE. 


The Farmer’s Pocket Companion. 


Earths.—There are five earths, viz. 1{t, Sandy.—2d, Clay.— 
34, Magnefia.—4th, Earth of allum.—sth, Calcareous earth. The 
three laft are calléd abforbent earths. The magnefia and earth of 
allum are feldom found in foils uncombined with an acid fubflance. 

The calcareous earths are marl of all forts, limestone, chalk, 
marble; and the earth formed of the bodies of all animals, fome- 
times Called animal earth. Mot calcarcous earths are fuppofed to 
be-formed originally from ‘hells. 

Sand, clayand water, form within a mere trifle of what we call 
earth or foil; for any other ingredients that may be therein, are 
in'a mighty:fmall proportion to the fand, clay and water: ‘Thefe. 
are the great component parts, whatever colour or texture the foil: 
may happen to: have. 

‘Mucilage.—Mucilage is a fubfance which is converted into the 
nourithmentiof :all-plants whatfoever: it is formed frony the pu~ 
trefaGtion ‘of animal or vegetable fubftances: it is’ formed alfo 
fromcdung ; ‘from. dew; or tain-water putvefied. Plants, while 
their-teaves' flpurithy difcharge, jaices ‘from’ their roots capable of 
being ‘converted into;a wucilages ‘The fucculent plants, fuch as 
peus, beansy turnip, cabbage, 8c. yields much! matter for mucie; 
lage to the«ground.»: Quicklime, and ‘rolling’ the ground with a: 
heavy roller, deftroy numberlefs: infe&is, which afterwards putre~: 
fy, and yield matter for mucilage. 

D2 Mucilaginous 
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Mucilaginous juices are of two kinds ;—one, when diflolved in 
water, forms a fort of jelly, and is an immediate manure: moft 
animal fubftances are of this fort. The other kind, diffolved in 
water, makes a gummy liquid as fugar does. This kind muft pu- 
trefy before it becomes a manure: moft vegetable fubftances are 
of this latter kind. 

Putrefaétion has two flages. The firft converts animal or ve- 
getable fubftances into a muciloge ;—the fecond converts that mu- 
cilage into one or more fpecies of falt. 

How marl or lime benefit or exhaust land.— Marl, line, or any 
other calcareous earth applied to land, aéts ia this manner.—They 
haften the putrefaction of all putrefcible fubftances in a foil; con- 
fequently, if there be not added at leaft a proportional quantity of 
dung, well mixed, containing mucilage, they mutt infallibly exhauft 
land; for they convert all the putrefcible matter therein to mucilage, 
much fooner than it would be otherwife converted. This will at 
firft make the land produce much greater crops than ufual, there 
being fo much additional food prepared for the plants: but after 
one, two, or three years at molt, thofe heavy crops will have con- 
fumed molt part, if not all the mucilage; and the little that may 
remain is converted into falts by the fecond flage of putrefaétion, 
as above mentioned ; which falts, in a little time, are rendered of 
no effect: or, if they have any effects, they are hurtful to vege- 
tation, if without mucilage; and by this means, the foil becomes 
quite exhaulted, and a mere caput mortuum. — Another benefit 
hme, &c. yield to land, is, that if there be any iron, copper or 
fulphur (which are poifonous to plants), diffolved in the acid juices 
of the foils, lime, marl, &c. will attra&t that acid, and let go the 
iron, &c. which, when become folid in a heap, can do no harm 
to land. 

The remedy for land exhausted by lime, §c.—Plough the land 
as deep as poilible, fo as to bring up a new body of mould before 
winter ; then fallow it well the enfuing fummer and autumn, that 
every part of it may be expofed to the winter and furmmer air : 
dung it ftrongly ; then fow a crop of thefe plants that’ yield moft 
mucilaginous matter (as above mentioned); and’before their leaves 
have done flourifhing, plough in that crop. If this be done ex- 
aétly as here deferibed, the land will acquire a new ftock of nou- 
rifhment, and come into good heart again. 

Properties of mucilage.—Diffolved in water, and applied to 
plants, it makes them grow luxuriant, In a moift foil, it jellies 
the water, and prevents it from foaking through the fides of the 
roots of plants. In a dry foil, it prevents the water from being 

‘exhaled: it gives tenacity to a fandy foil, and friability to a clay 
foil; it is converted into the juices of plants, and nourifhes them. 


Proportional 
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Proportianal parts of a good soil.—It is prefumed they may be 
as follow. Either one fourth fand, and three fourths clay ;—or, 
three fourths fand, and one clay: This is including water, cal- 
careous earth, mucilage, falts, &c. in the mafs of earth you exa- 
mine. 

For inftance, in 400 grains of good foil, there may be, 


Sand. Clay. Water. Calc. Earth. Mucilage. Total. 


of 219 
or ory — 100 — FJ — - — 400. 
219) 73 

~B. The quantity of mucilage, to do real good to a foil, mufe 
bear a certain proportion to the quantity of water, as in the above 
inftance there is one grain of mucilage to a hundred grains of wa- 
ter. Hence obierve the neceflity of thoroughly draining land ;~ 
for, if there be the greateft quantity poflible of mucilage in your 
foil, yet, if the water fhould exceed its due proportion, all the 
mucilage is loft, and of no efleA, by the mucilage not having the 
power to give the neceflary degree of tenacity and confiftence to 
the water. 

Manures are of two kinds.—-One adds nourifhment to the foil, 
as all animal and vegetable putrefcible fubftances from whence 
mucilage can be found. The other gives no nourifhment to the 
foil, but forces it, by preparing the nourifhment already there. 

Forcing manures are of two kinds. One refifts putrefaction, 
the other forwards it. That which refifts, is, feveral forts of falt in 
the afhes of burnt vegetables, in foot, dung of fowls, fome in horfe 
dung, if it be not too putrid, and in fea-water, &c.5 alfo quick- 
lime is a refifter of putrefaction. The way in which thefe aét, is 
to kill the weak fibres of plants, and thereby force them to fhoot 
out ftronger ones: they alfo facilitate the digeftion of plants ;— 
they diffolve in water, and prevent it from evaporating too eafily ; 
—they deftroy infcats. 

The other fort of forcing manures which forward putrefaction, 
are certain falts formed from calcareous earth, and {pirit of fea- 
falt, or oil of vitriol. All marl or limeftone, fix or eight months 
after being burnt, forward putrefa€tion, and turn all putrefcible 
matter in a foil into a mucilage ; hkewife dung over-putrid is a 
forcing manure, that forwards putrefaction from the falt in it. 

N. B. Lime, when burnt, difcharges all its fixed air; but, af- 


ter five or fix months, wt imbibes again the fixed air, and reverts 


to its former ftate of unburnt lime. 
From. what has been faid with refpe& to the aétion of marl, 
and all calcareous earths, it will plamly appear, that if there be 


litle or no putrefcible matter in a foil to convert into mucilage, . it. 


ean have no effect at all (except to prevent the poifonous effeéts 
of metal) on the land. 


D3 Fermentations 
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Fermentations in,a dunghill.—Salts are not converted into, the 
nourifhments of plants as mucilage is;—the richer the foil, the 
more effe& it will.have.. As, to all acid and metallic falts, and 
falt of the earth of allum, they are poifonous to plants, Fermen- 
tations in a dunghill are five, ‘The 1s¢ makes the juices {weet ;-— 
the ad: makes them fpirituous like wine ;——the 3d, four like vine- 
gar;——the 4/h and 2h are of the putrefactive kind aboye mention- 
ed. During the three firft, the dunghill heats ; but whemthe 4th, 
or mucilaginous putrefaction begins, the mucilage forms, and the 
dunghill grows cold (that is the proper moment. for laying the 
dung upon the Jand, though it is better to lay it on too foon than 
too late): After this, the laft fermentation begins, im. which the 
mucilage is converted into falts. Great care fhould be taken, by 
frequently mixing the whole mafs of dung well together, that e- 
very part of it may, as far as poflible, be in the fame ftage of fer- 
mentation, left fome fhould arrive at the laft ftage, viz. the falts, 
before the other parts are become mucilaginous. This happens 
very frequently, where dung and lime are laid in {trata in a dung- 
hill, and not well mixed throughout the mafs; much of the be- 
nefit of it is thereby loft. 

Piants.—Moft plants ufed in agriculture, that do not branch 
out at the fide above ground, generally do it below ground, as all 
corns and grafles do. Feeding corn, or bruifing the tops of. it 
with a roller, makes it branch out below ground. ; 

All perennial grafles continue fuch, by branching out anew e- 
very year; for the old root always dies. 

Whenever a plant becomes weak, its juices are converted, into 
fugar, which allures infects to come and lay their eggs there; 
hence: blights, &c. : 

Plants abforb nourifhment by their leaves, as. well, as. by . their 
roots; and, whiilt their leaves are flourifhing, they difcharge, m- 
to the ground a part of their juices; and, until. they; begin.to 
flower, they difcharge a greater quantity than they receive {ronr 
the earth ; confequently, till then, they enrich the ground. . Plants 
that ,have lateral flowers, fuch as peas, lupins, &c. continue to 
flourifh during all the time of flowering, which. is. till the. feed is 
ripe. Plants that have terminal flowers, as corn and grafles, have 
their leaves withered by degrees ina few days, as the flowering 
advances; and from that period, they abforb all ,their, nouriths 
ment from the ground to perfect their feed, and yield mo nourith- 
ment to the ground. Seeds taken. from plantsin a rich foil, branch 
out more than thofe taken from plants in a poorer foil. No plant 
robs another of the food it takes in by the.root; but, on the con- 
trary, gives it more, food ; for the ground is kept the moifter, the 
more plants there are : but plants, by being too clofe, rob one. an- 
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other’ of what they receive from above, viz. air, fun, dews, rain, 
&e. 

Thete is alwzys the greateft crop of hay, if cut when the flower- 
ing begins to open; for then there is a greater quantity of nou- 
rithment in the plants, than either before or after that period. 

Ploushine — Among the numberlefs advantages that attend a 
thorough ploughing, &e. befides pulverizing of the foil, there are 
two moft certain: ome is, that if there be any poifonous qualities 
in the foil, arifing from metals or fulphur, you infallibly deftroy 
them, by turtiing them up to the air. 

The fecond is, that you open the way for the fibres of plants 
to go in queft of their food, and thereby render them ftrong and 
vigorous. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


HISTORY OF AGRICULTURE. 
(From Edin. Encyclop.) 


Trroucn agriculture may be considered as of great antiquity, 
und in some respects as coeval with the first formation of society, 
yet materials are wanting, from which a progressive history of 
the art can be composed. It is probable, however, that mankind, 
in the early ages, derived their subsistence from hunting in the 
forests, and fishing in the rivers, and from the milk and flesh 
of such domestic animals as they possessed ; but how long they 
continued in this situation, it is impossible to form any conjec- 
ture. From the sacred writings we learn that husbandry was 
understood by Noan, who of course taught it to his sons, by 
whom it is likely the art was spread over the world. The’ his- 
tory'of the Egyptians informs us, that they were well acquaint- 
ed with agriculture; and perhaps the people of Italy, under the 
Roman government, understood all the branches of husbandry 
much better, and practised them with greater success, than the 
present inhabitants of that country. There is sufficient authority 
for maifitaining, that an enlightened system of rural economy had 
become’ prevalent during the Augustan age, and perhaps long be- 
fore’: for the Georgics of Virgil, and other productions o the 
Roman'authors, show; that husbandry was then not only well 
undetstood by the Romans, but correctly and successfully prac- 
tised. 

{n Britain, at the period of the Roman invasion, there is rea- 
son to prestime, that husbandry was hardly known, except in the 
southern districts ;/and that, even there, it was very imperfectly 
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executed. But whatever might be the situation of Britain when 
invaded by the Romans, it is certain, that the husbandry of the 
island, from the Land’s End to the Frith of Forth, was greatly 
improved by the Roman soldiers; and that all the grains that 
are now cultivated, were then raised to a considerable extent. 
In support of this assertion, could the smallest doubt be enter- 
tained of its truth, we might refer to the immense quantities of 
grain exported from Britain when in possession of the Romans, 
and the obvious marks of improvement left by that celebrated 
people when they quitted the island. ‘The Roman conquests, in- 
stead of desolating the earth, as too often has been the case in 
similar instances, insured the improvement of every country that 
was subdued; and the soldiers of that nation, being drawn from, 
the plough, spread a knowledge of .husbandry through every 
country which came under their dominion. To benefit mankind, 
and increase their comfort and happiness, seemed to be the inva- 
riable wishes of the Roman commanders. They seldom or never 
burned or laid waste the country which they conquered, but rather 
strained every nerve to civilize the inhabitants, and introduce the 
arts necessary for promoting their comfort and happiness. To 
facilifate communicatiori from one district and town to another, 
appears to have been a primary object with the Romans ; and the 
works of this kind accomplished by them, are still discernible in 
numerous places. By employing their troops in this way, when 
not engaged in more active service, the Roman commanders seem 
to have had greatly the advantage over our modern generals. In- 
stead of suffering their soldiers to loiter in camps, or riot in 
towns, thereby evervating their strength and relaxing their mo- 
rals, the Roman commanders kept their soldiers regularly at 
work, and, what was still better, at work on objects highly be- 
neficial to the interests of those whom they subjugated. 

When the Romans finally withdrew from Britain, the country 
southward of the Frith of Forth had attained a considerable de- 
gree of cultivation and improvement ; but it does not appear that 
the inhabitants had acquired much of the martial spirit of their 
former masters and instructors. This improvement was, how- 
ever, soon wasted and dissipated, particularly in the districts be- 
tween the two walls, by the ravages of the northern tribes, then 
known under the names of Magate and Caledonians, ‘These 
fierce plunderers, though undoubtedly the smallest number, pre- 
vailed so far over the unhappy Britons, as to induce that enervat- 
ed people to invite the Saxons to their assistance, who, in their 
turn, became masters and possessors of the greatest part of the 
island. Except Wales, and the western part of Scotland, then 
known under the name of Strath Cluyid, the whole island, south 
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of the Frith of Forth, was in the possession of the Saxons for 
several centuries. 

But the state of South Britain was not fixed or completely set- 
tled till the. Norman invasion, when customs and habits were in- 
troduced, which, to this day, remain so firmly established, as not 
to be removed without the special interposition of the legislature. 
To his Norman Barons, William the Conqueror assigned great e- 
states almost in every county, as a reward of their services; and 
these grants were afterwards enlarged, when forfeitures occurred 
from the rebellion or disobedience of the «old Saxon possessors. 
The estates so bestowed were, by the great barons or officers, in 
in some measure divided and bestowed upon their retainers or 
dependents, under the burden of military service ; and in this 
way feudal tenure was introduced, and created into a regular 
system. 

Before the Conquest, the country situated between the Forth 
and Newcastle-upon- Tyne, then known under the general name 
of Laudonia, or Lothian, had been acquired by the Scotish na- 
tion, though afterwards the limits of the two countries were 
nearly the same as they stood at the memorable period of their 
union. ‘The Saxon government was favourable to internal im- 
provement ; or, rather, it continued the system introduced by 
the Romans ; but the Norman conquest, by introducing the feu- 
dal system, impeded improvement, and placed husbandry in a 
declining state. From the Conquest to the days of Henry VIIL, 
the practice of husbandry had received little improvement ; and 
as for theoretical, or scientific knowledge, there is not the slight- 
est vestige of any being acquired, or even sought after, during the 
long period of five centuries. To the haughty feudal baron, who 
reigned in a castle, and was provided with an abundant supply 
of the necessaries of life from his extensive domains, the improve- 
ment of the country was a trifling object; and, as his depend- 
ents held by military tenure, they considered husbandry as _un- 
worthy of notice. Hence agriculture was carried on only by the 
very lowest of the people, as is plain from the name Villeyns, then 
given to the practic:l husbandmen ; and, in such hands, the art 
necessarily languished and fell into disrepute. The unhappy wars 
between the houses of York and Lancaster gave husbandry also a 
severe shock, one half of the country being desolated and laid 
waste by the contending factions. 

Sir Anthony Fitzherbert, one of the Judges in the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, was the first person on record who attempted to enlight- 
en English husbandmen, by writing on the art of agriculture, hav- 
ing, in 1534, published a treatise !le The Book of Husbandry ; 
and another in 1539, entitled, The Book of Surveying and In- 
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provement. The Book of Husbandry seems intended for the bes 
nefit of tenants, containing minute directions for ploughing, ‘mat 
naging, and cropping land ; together with a full’ account of ‘the 
diseases which affect horses and other animals, and of their re- 
spective cures. ‘The Book of Surveying relates to castles, woods, 
parks, mills, and other branches of property ; and also contaitis 
numerous advices concerning the best way of improving arable 
land. It has always been understood that Fitzherbert’s ‘works 
were of great bencfit to English husbandmen; therefore, ‘a fuller 
account of them may be gratifying to our readers, especially as 
the treatises mentioned are now only to be found in the libraries 
of the curious. 

Sir Anthony Fitzherbert, laying down as a primary principle, 
that the majority of husbandmen live by the plough, first de- 
scribes the varieties of that implement generally used in his time for 
tilling the ground; and, from the description given, appears to have 
possessed correct ideas concerning the different parts of that'im- 
portant implement. He next points out the several articles that 
belong to a‘team of horses; and, when speaking of carts and 
waggons, very properly recommends, that the wheels on which 
they are mounted should be shoed or bound with iton ; ‘from 
which circumstance it may be inferred, that wheels altogether 
composed of wood were at that time commonly used. It would 
appear, that the operative husbandman, in Fitzherbert’s’ days, 
acted as a jack-of-all-trades ; for, among the necessary things be» 
longing to a plough, we find an axe, hatchet, hedgebill, atiger, 
flail, spade and shovel, particularly enumerated. It is also Ye- 
commended, that young husbandmen should learn to make’ his 
yokes, ox-boues, stools, and all manner of plough geare, lest the 
purchase of these articles should be too costly for him. ° Fitz- 
herbert seems to have preferred oxen above horses ‘in executing 
tural labour, though he frankly admits that horses will go faster 
than oxen on even and light ground, and are quicker for all sort 
of carriage work. 

Diligence and attention in executing rural operations, are 
strongly enforced by Judge Fitzherbert. ‘These qualities are ‘no 
doubt absolutely called for in every husbandman who' wishes to 
farm successfully ; and are supported by our author with singu- 
lar felicity. He quotes the gospel parable about a man’ putting 
his hand to the plough, &c.; which he explains in’an ingenious 
manner. According to his definition, the man who looks back- 
ward when going at the plough, cannot make good work, ‘but 
must make baulks, and otherwise mislabour the ground ; the con- 
sequence of which will be, little corn at harvest. He judiciously 
concludes the argument by stating, that the man who does not 
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attend upon his husbandry, but goes, to,sport or play, tavern or 
alehouse,,:or lies sleeping at home, devoting his time to. idle em- 
ployments, is, not worthy to have any. corn. 

From the particulars stated, the great merit of Sir Anthony 
Fitzherbert’s treatises on husbandry, may in some measure, be 
comprehended... In fact, were these treatises translated, (for ma- 
ny of the words are obsolete, and not easily understood), much 
benefit might be gained from them by husbandmen of the pre- 
sent day.., No.doubt.several errors may be found in them; but 
still, as, they contain the rudiments of true knowledge, a republi- 
cation would be highly advantageous, especially if errors were o- 
mitted, and additions and explanations given by way of foot- 
notes. 

An hundred years, however, elapsed, after the publication of 
Sir Anthony Fitzherbert’s book, before any thing further appear- 
ed really deserving the attention of husbandmen. During the 
Commonwealth, a period favourable to genius and enterprize, 
and when a number of persons appeared upon the stage of 
life, whose names would never have been heard of had not a 
change of government occurred, Walter Blythe, Gabriel Plattes, 
and. other enlightened men, illustrated the art of husbandry in the 
most satisfactory manner. Blythe’s writings, in particular, con- 
tain a great deal of sound sense,‘’and not badly expressed, on al- 
most every branch of husbandry. The first part of his Jmprover 
Improved, published 1652, contains what he calls six pieces of 
improvement ; 1, On floating and watering land; 2. On draining 
fen and boggy land, and regaining land from the sea; 3. On such 
enclosures as prevent depopulation, and advance all interests; 4. 
On tillage.of land kept too long in grass, and pasturing others 
destroyed with ploughing; 5. Discovery of all soils and com- 
posts, with their nature and use; 6. On doubling the growth of 
wood by new plantations.—The second part contains six newer 
pieces.of improyemént: 1. On the husbandry of clover and St 
Foyn; 2. On lessening the charge and burthen of the plough, 
with divers. figures thereof; 3. On planting wild woad and mad- 
der; 4. On planting hops, saffron, and liquorice; 5. On plant- 
ing- of rape, coleseed, hemp and flax, and the profit thereof; 6, 
On the great advance of land by divers orchard and garden fruits. 
Bating, the dedication to my Lord Protector, and other public bo- 
dies, the whole of the Jmprover Inproved (now become a scarce 
bock) might be reprinted with manifest advantage. 

After the Restoration, various improvements were brought to 
England by refugees, who had resided on the Continent during 
the government of the commonwealth, It has been generally 
understood that Sir Richard Weston, one of these refugees, in- 
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troduced clover ; but it is plain that this valuable variety of grass 
was sown in England before that period ; for Blythe treats book 
of it and St Foyn in a fyftematic manner. It is more likely that 
turnips were then firft cultivated ; hecaufe Blythe does not fay a 
word concerning this valuable efculent, the introduction of which 
occafioned almoft 4 total change in the Englifh agricultural fyftem 
of treating light foils. 

Before clover and turnips were cultivated on a great fcale, the 
hufbandry of Britain was neceffarily imperfe&t. The fcourging 
crops much exceeded the meliorating ones; of courfe, the pro- 
duce of the ground was confiderably inferior in quantity to what 
it is now, and a great inconvenience was felt by the public from not 
receiving a regular fupply of butcher meat through the whole year, 
with which they are now fortunately provided. Another cir- 
cumftance, which accompanied the old system, was, that light 
foils could rarely be cleaned without fuffering them to be unpro- 
ductive for a year, when they were fummer fallowed ; whereas 
fince turnips were introduced, thefe light foils are more effeCtual- 
ly cleaned than formerly, whilft a valuable crop is obtained in the 
fame year. Summer fallow has long been extenfively pratifed in 
England, and at this day perhaps more fo than is neceflary, efpe- 
cially upon common-field land, as will be more particularly no- 
ticed in another place. With all fields held in feveralty, the in- 
troduction of clover and turnips has proved of fingular advantage, 
not only in a private, but alfo in a public point of view. A judi- 
cious rotation: of cropping may thereby be exercifed, infomuch, 
that one culmiferous crop may not follow another, which could 
not formerly be avoided ; whilft the culture of leguminous crops 
enriches the foil, increafes the ftock of manure for rendering it 
productive, and furnifhes the means of fupplying the markets 
with fat cattle and fheep through every month of the year. 

The improvement of the Englith rural fyftem was in fome de- 
gree promoted by the exertions of Jethro ull an inventive genius, 
who poficfled more imagination than folid fenfe to dire& it. By 
him the drilling or row fyftem of hufbandry was brought into prac- 
tice ; and fo eager was he in its fupport, that he altogether neglect- 
ed to take into account the impraéticability of executing it in num- 
berlefs fituations. But the ftrongeft rsa, that the imagination of 
Tull was more brilliant than his judgment was profound, may be 
gathered from his hoftiliry to manures, and fubftituting additional 
tillage in thei® place, which in every cafe was his fheet-anchor. 
The doétrines of Tull were, however, like thofe of every plaufible 
theorift, adopted by feveral people ; and, to a certain extent, are 
even fathioniable at this day. ‘The utility, nay, the neceffity o 
manures, is now acknowledged by every perfon ; but his plan of 
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drilling all kinds of grain continues to be fupported, though it is 
demonitrable that this mode of fowing is chiefly applicable to legu- 
minous crops, and only in few foils and fituations practicable 
with Tetris ones. 

The plan of cultivating the fields in the like regular manner, as 
followed in garden hufbandry, is no doubt very defirable, would 
circumftances suffer it to be executed ; but we are apprehenfive 
that phyfical impediments are in the way of fuch a plan, which 
will not eafily be removed. ‘Thefe fliall be noticed in the fetion 
where Drill-Hufbandry is treated of. 

Little further alteration of the rural economy of England occurred, 
except in the fuperior attention beltowed on live-ftock, by Mr Bake- 
well and others, till the eflablifhment of the national Board of Agri- 
culture, when a general defire seized all ranks to promote internal 
improvements. Hiartlib, a century and a half before, and Lord 
Kames, in his Gentleman Farmer, had pointed out the utility of 
fuch an eftablifhment ; but it was left to Sir John Sinclair to carry 
their ideas into execution. To the unwearied endeavours of Sir 
John are the public indebted for this novel inftitution, which cer- 
tainly has done much good, and may flill do a great deal more. 
Two benefits, among many, may be mentioned: 1st, A great num- 
ber of new men were brought forward by the Board, whofe names 
otherwife would probably never have been heard of ; and thefe 
being chiefly pra€tical people, in other words, people profeffional- 
ly concerned in farm-management, agriculture, by their endea- 
vours, was refcued from the hands of theorifts, and a revolution 
of no {mall extent accomplifhed in rural affairs : 2dly, Before the 
Board was inftituted, the bond of connexion amongit agricultur- 
ifts was flender, and ferved few ufeful purpofes, each ftanding on 
his own ftrength and information, and knowing little more about the 
practices of conterminous diftricts, than thofe of China or the mott 
diftant countries. The eftablifhment of the Board did away at once 
all thofe evils and difficulties. A common fortrefs, ereéted for the 
benefit of all agricultyrifts, and to which each might refort for ad- 
vice and protection, was immediately recognized. It made farm- 
ers, who refided in the moft diitant quarters of the kingdom, ac- 
quainted with one another; and caufed a rapid diflemination of 
knowledge amongit the whole profeflion It did more ; the art of 
agriculture was brought into fafhion; and this being the cafe, old 
practices were amended, new ones introduced, and a degree of ex- 
ertion manifefted which had never before been exemplified in this 
iland, 

But the numerous furveys of hufbandry, executed under the au- 
thority of the Board, were of fingular advantage, inafmuch as they 
brought to light the practice of every county; and, while they 
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pointed out’ the obftaclés which lay in the way of improvement, alfo 
ftated the moft éffeCtual methods of removing ‘thet. “The yery 
collifion of argument whith fuch difeuffions occafioned, ‘was of ad- 
vantage, caufing agriculturifts to inveftigate the, pinelen yo the 
art which they profeffed, and inducing them to fearch after new 
chanitels of improvement, In fhort, the Board, in a few, years, 
colle&ted a mafs of agrictiltural informatioty hardly to be equalled, 
not to be exceeded, by the accumulated ftores of every other na- 
tion. 

‘That the firft meafure adopted by the Board, namely a general 
furvey of the island, was a ufeful one, has been acknowledved by 
every perfon ; but doubts have been entertained by mariy, concern- 
ing the utility of feveral fubfequent meafures, which deferye fome 
confideration. _ It has been urged, and’ with fome, degree of juftice, 
that the endeavours of a public Board fhould be limited to fuch 
objeéis as exceed the powers of an individual to accomplifh ; and 
that a Board, compofed of materials like the préfent one, ought 
not to meddle with the minutiz or practice of farming ; bat leave 
thefe matters entirely to the management or direCtion of perfons 
by whom the art is exercifed. Under thefe impreffions, it has 
been ftated, that the Board were at home, and difcharging their 
duty, when they recommended to Parliament a divifion of common 
and wafte land: and, in like manner, that their efforts would con- 
ftantly be of advantage, when dire€ted to a removal of obftruc- 
tions to improvement, which required legiflative interference. A 
recommendation from a public Board carries a weight along with 
it, enfuring a degree of fuccefs not to be obtained by the petition 
ot complaint of one or two individuals. Hence the propriety of 
originating, at the Board of Agriculture, all laws and regulations 
influencing or operating upon rural ceconomy, becaufe the mem- 
bers of the Board may reafonably be fuppofed to poflefs a degree 
of knowledge in rural fcience, rendering them fufhciently qualified 
to judge of, and determine upon, the meafures to be adopted, 

But, on the other hand, it has been urged, that the practice of 
hufbandry ought not to be included in their deliberations ; and 
that every thing o1 that kind may fafely be left to professional peo- 
ple, who are morally and phyfically better qualified to, inveftigate. 
and afcertain what is right or fitting to be executed, , Tt has been 
further urged, rhat' when a Board of trade aéted in this country, 
its meafures were confined to the great and leading objects of coms 
merce, without defcending to minutite, or interfering with the bufi- 
nefs of individuals. | Ina word, it has been fuppofed almolt. as pre- 
potterous for the Board of Agriculture ‘to’ meddle with ploughing, 
jowing, planting potatoes, building cottages, &c. &c. as it would 
have been for the Board of Trade to iflué cireQions to apprentites 
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concerning the beft way of folding and tying parcels. Though incline 
ed to think that there is fome weight in the arguments urged, we 
adheze to the opinion already given, that much good has been done 
by the Board, and that.a great deal more may {till be accomplith- 
ed. The feantinefs of their funds, however, is a reproach to the 
nation, and calls loudly for additional ail so fuch a meritorious 
eftablifhment. If the. generous {pirit which animated the Perfian 
kings had pervaded our rulers when the Board was eftablithed, or 
had the latter eftimated agriculture to be of the same value as it 
was apersciated by the former, a complaint of this kind would have 
been fuperfluous. At the annual feflival in April each year, in 
honour of agriculture, the Perfian king was in ufe to addrefs the 
farmers to the following effect: “Iam one of you. My fudfitt- 
ence, and that of my people, refts on the labour of your hands; 
the fuccefhion of the race of man depends on the plough, and with 
out you we cannot exift. But your dependence upon me is reci+ 
procal. We ought therefore to be brothers, and live in perpetual 
harmony.” 

‘We now come to this northern part of the ifland, where huf- 
bandry. was Jong unknown, and {till longer imperfeétly exercif- 
ed. , ‘There is fuflicient evidence, that hufbandry entered Brix 


tain at the fouth-eait corner, and travelled, by flow and gradual 


{teps, to other quarters ; but it is diflicult to trace the progrefs of 
the art, or to difcover how far tt had advanced at the time this 
ifland was evacuated by the Romans. When Severus invaded 
Scotland, A. D. 207, we are told, * that the Maseatze and Caledo- 
nians, who pofleffed all the ifland beyond Hadrian’s Wall, inhabit- 
ed barren uncultivated mountains, or defert marihy plains 5 that 
they had ncither towns nor cultivated lands, but lived on the milk 
and fief of their flocks and herds, on what they got by plunder, 
of catthed by hunting, and on the fruit of trees.” ‘Thefe, barba- 
rus Nations, however, being obliged by Severus to yield up a part 
of their country to the Romans, that induftrious people, in the 
courfe of the third century, built feveral towns and flations, con- 
trucked highways, cut down woods, drained marfhes, and intro- 
duced agriculture inte the diltrits fouth of the Frith of Forth, 
whith are generally well calculated for tillage. ‘Though the Ror 
mans never formed any Jafting ftation north of the Forth, yet many 
of ‘them and of the, provincial Britons, retired. into. Caledonia at 
CD Aart articularly about the end of the third century, to 
efcape from the DiocleGan perfecution... [tis probable thefe refue 
gees infttudted the natives; and as the eaiterm coait of Caledonia 
was remarkably fit for cultivation, there is: little doube but that the 
Piaith nation, who inhabited it, were carly initiated into the art 
of ‘agriculture, Even, the Caledonians: of the weit, who in. the 
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fourth century began to be called Scots, were not altogether igno- 
rant of hufbandry in this period ; for St Jerome reproaches Celef- 
tius, who was a Scotchman, “ That his belly was {welled or dif- 
tended with Scots pottage, or hafty-pudding.” .This is at leaft a 
proof, that, in the beginning of the fifth century, the Scots, or 
wettern Caledonians, lived partly on oat-meal, a Und of food to 
which they had been abfolute ftrangers about two hundred years 
before, when invaded by the emperor Severus. 

Tilt the reign of Malcolm Canmore, in the eleventh century, the 
progrefs of hufbandry was very flow : but during his reign, a'great- 
er degree of attention was paid to the cultivation of *the country. 
This increafed attention arofe from the number of Anglo-Saxbns 
who ‘migrated at that time into Scotland, by whofe endeavours the 
face of the country was changed from that of a barren wildetnefs, 
to that of a well regulated and cultivated territory. During the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the lowlands of Scotland were 
improved confiderably, and their inhabitants were profperous and 
happy. As a proof of their internal profperity, it was in thefe pe+ 
riods that all the religious houfes were erected , and it is plain, that 
before any nation can be munificently pious, it mult firft be flou- 
rifhing and rich. In thefe periods the greateft part of our modérh 
towns and villages were alfo built; and it was then that the ‘people 
began to be civilized, and fociety to affune fomething' of its pre- 
fent fhape. Circumitances, however, foon occurred, which blaft- 
ed, and in a manner deftroyed, all thefe fair profpects ;’and Séot- 
land, from continuing flourifhing and profperous, was fo completé- 
ly wafted by civil broils and’foreign wars, that the efforts of the 
people, during the four fucceeding centuries, were fearcely fuffi- 
cient to retiore matters to their former footing. 

Thefe civil broils originated in a contetted: fuecefion ‘to ‘the 
crown, wherein the parties, in the firft inftance, wert nearly match- 
ed; but afterwards, by the interference of Edward of England, 
the feale'was turned, and, as generally happeris in fuch cafes,’ the 
country was brought under the dominion of a foreign’ invader. 
The death of Alexander ILL. in 1286, ‘was the fource of all thefe 
evils, occafioning a contett concerning the fucceffion between John 
Baliol and Robert Brace; which, in the firlt place, almoft ruiti¢ed 
Scotland, and ultimately brought deftruction upon the followers of 
Balioly and thofe who adhered 'to Edward of Englatid} who ‘claim- 
ed the fovertignty as lord paramount of -the) country. ‘This: con- 
telt, which latted for many-yearsy {topped the growing’ profperity 
of the country; occafioned the towns and villages to be deftroytd’; 
turned the people’s attention: from internal. improvement 'to’ re- 
fitting external attack«; and rendered thet as barbarous‘and utici- 
vilized, as they were before the days-of Malcolm Canmore. “The 
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baneful .confequences which flowed from a difputed fucceffion, 
were hardly overcome, when England and Scotland were. united 
under the government of one fovereign ; nor did they altogether 
difappear till the middle of the 18th century. Before that time, the 
internal improvement of the country was neglected and overlooked, 
whilft the great bulk of the inhabitants continued in an abjeet and 
miferable ftate, imperfectly fed, deititute of other comforts, with- 
out the means of improvement, and altogether in a fituation which 
can hardly be defcribed, far lefs figured, at the prefent moment, 
when all thefe circumftances are completely reverted. 

Without infifting upon thefe matters, it may only be added, 
that the large armies brought into the field by the partizans of Ba- 
liol and Bruce, chiefly drawn from the Low-country diftri€ts, fur- 
nifh inconteftable proof, that the population of the country was 
then extenfive and numerous. Now, as population and food muft 
always go hand in hand, or, {peaking more correctly, food muit 
always precede population ; a fure evidence of agricultural prof- 
perity at/the end of the 13th century is thence furnifhed. Indeed, 
independent of abftraét reafoning, we have conclufive proof of 
the flourifhing ftate of agriculture in‘Scotland from other fources. 
According to Hemingford, a writer of no mean authority, it ap- 
pears that the Epglifh army, when befieging the caftle of Dirle- 
ton, in Eaft Lothian, A. D. 1299, fubfifted upon the peas and 
beans growing in the adjoining ficlds. Every agriculturift knows 
well, that thefe grains cannot be fuccefsfully cultivated, till huf- 
bandry has reached a pretty advanced {tate ; therefore it may be 
prefymed, that the agriculture of the diftri€t alluded to, was at 
that period confiderably improved. But another circumftance, flill 
more decifive, may be gleaned from the wardrobe account of Ed- 
ward I.; wherein it appears, that, when that monarch invaded 
Galloway in 1300, he purchafed and exported from Kirkcudbright 
to,Whitehavea, and other parts of Cumberland, greater quanti- 
ties of wheat than perhaps the modern agriculture of that province 
can fupply at the: prefent day. 

Bat moft precife and corre& account of Scotifh agriculture, 
during the Anglo-Saxon government, or from the reign of Edgar, 
who.mounted the throne in 2097, to the deceafe of Alexander III. 


1286, may be foundin Mr Chalmers’s CaLeponta, recently pub-. 


lifhed, wherein the mof diligent refearch is difplayed, and every 
flatement, fupported by refpe€table authorities, ‘Fhe authorities 
cited by) Mr,Chalmers are numerous and decifive. Without truft- 
ing to former. writers, | who rarely took the trouble to afcertain the 
truth of, what was! afferted, ‘this gentleman feduloufly confulted 
the-ancient récords, both’ of public bodies and private individuals, 
aud has thereby thrown a light upon the anticnt hiltory of this 
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country, fufficiently bright to illuminate the dark periods which he 
treated of, and enlighten the people of the prefent day, refpect- 
ing the former ftate of their native. country, and the progrefs of 
agriculture, and other ufeful arts. 

From the interefting particulars communicated by Mr Chalmers, 
ample information is received concerning the favourable condition 
of rural economy in Scotland, at the end of the igth century; 
whence it may be inferred, that the Low-country diftricts, efpe- 
cially thofe fouth of the Forth, were in a-rapid ftate of improve- 
ment. It mufl, however, be remarked, that little ofthat. im- 
provement was owing to the Celtic natives, nearly the whole of 
ut being attributable to the foreigners introduced by the Scoto- 
Saxon kings. From the reign of Edgar to the conclufion of: the 
Saxon dynafty, numerous bodies of Anglo-Saxons, Anglo-Nor- 
mans and Flemings, fettled in Scotland, and, by favour of the fe- 
veral monarchs, acquired vaft pofleflions in many diftricts,).Ed- 

ar, the firft of the Saxon dynafty, forced his way to the,throne 
by the decifive aid of an Englith army; and afterwards gradually 
brought in a new people, whofe polity was widely different from 
that of the aboriginal inhabitants. Alexander 1., who married.an 
Englith princefs, likewife encouraged fettlers of that..nation4 but 
the reign of David I. was moft propitious to adventures, from. fo- 
reign countries. ‘That prince, having married an Englith countefs, 
who had numerous vaflals, was attended to the throne, in, t124; 
by a thoufand Anglo-Normans, to whom he diftributed extenfive 
landed poffeflions, and otherwife afforded protection and-encou- 
ragement. In faét, a change then took place in the Low-country 
diitris of Scotland, fomething fimilar to what is now going for- 
ward in the Northern or Highland diftri&s. 

Numerous colonies of Flemings alfo fettled in Scotland, and 
from this ftock feveral of the firlt families of the country. have 
fprung. ‘The Celtic people had their hamlets, to which. they. gave 
defcriptive names in their own language ; but when the Anglo- 
Normans were introduced, their firft object was to build a ftrong- 
hold or caftle, around which the followers of the chief fettled, and 
thus formed a village, and in fome cafes, a town; in which prac- 
tice they were aoe encouraged by the feveral foyereigns, who 
wifhed to bridle and reftrain the ferocity of the natives.., The.pe- 
licy of the Scotch kings, during the Saxon dynafty, .prompted the 
building of caftles in every place where, a convenient. fire occar- 
sed; and it was under the protection. of thefe. ftrongholds, that 
towns arofe, and induftry began. her career... Such a,fyitem,of 
policy, however, was viewed by. the Aborigines with indignation. 
Infurrections were often raifed, and attempts, made to burn,and 
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deftroy the towns fo erefted, and to lay wafte the lands which be- 
longed to the inhabitants of thefe towns. After the capture of 
King William, in 1174, when anarchy prevailed for fome time, 
the new fettlers fled to the king’s caftles for fhelter ; and fuch had 
been the progrefs of colonization, that the towns and boroughs 
of Svotland were, at that period, chiefly inhabited by foreigners. 
A pees of a different kind, but equally beneficial, contributed 
much to the improvement of the country. The erecting of such 
a number of religious houses, in the twelfth century, was attend- 
ed with salutary effects; because the monks being drawn from 
England ‘and foreign countries, of course brought along with 
them the arts exercised in these countries, to the great benefit of 
the’ kingdom in which they now settled. These ecclesiastics had 
their dependants, to whom they granted parcels of land on 
conditions of service; and it must be confessed, that the church 
lands were first improved, and in such a substantial way, that 
many of them to this day continue to yield more productive crops 
than the lands then in the hands of the barons, though at first 
sight there may appear no difference in their natural value. ‘The 
monks' brought along with them many craftsmen or artisans from 
foreign’ countries, and in this way the settling of every religious 
house may be considered as the plantation of a new colony of 
the ‘Teutonic race amidst the Celtic inhabitants of North Britain. 
The Succession War gave a shock to the prosperity of Scot- 
land; from which it had not altogether recovered, when the whole 
island’'was incorporated under one government. Were there the 


smallest’ doubt respecting the consequence of the wars which, . 


with short intermissions, prevailed from the end of the thirteenth 
to the middle of the fourteenth century, it might be removed b 
a reference to the two valuations, called the Old and New Extent, 
wherein full evidence is disclosed concerning the deterioration or 
waste/which had taken place in North Britain. The old extent, 
taken in'the reign of William the Lion, is nearly double the sum 
returned under the new extent made up in 1369, after the cap- 
ture Of David Brace. ‘But this difference of value will excite no 
surprise, when it is considered that the business of the inhabi- 
tants*had been chiefty restricted to fighting and destroying one 
another, and to( burning “and plundering, instead of meliorating 
and enriching, the countty. ‘The same conduct, repeated in our 
day, would ‘lead’ to similar consequences ; for internal improve- 
= is‘ incompatible with a state of warfare. Few countries of 
urope! were ‘mbre “prosperous and ha than Scotland at the 
death of “Alexander in: and few have Oy tered more calamities 


than were entailed on that kingdom by his premature decease. 
The long and inveterate hostilities which followed, wasted the o- 
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pulence of the country, and entailed a degree of penury on its 
‘inhabitants, which has only of Jate been completely surmounted. 
During the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, rural economy 
continued to languish, especially upon the estates of the barons, 
where the old trade of fighting was regarded as of greater import- 
ance than that of manuring and cultivating the ground ; but the 
ecclesiastical lands were considerably improved, and the tenants 
of them were generally much more comfortable and happy than 
those upon the estates of laymen. The reformation of religion, 
beneficent as it was in other respects, rather checked than pro- 
moted agricultural improvement; because the change of proper- 
ty, which then occurred, occasioned a similar change of tenantry, 
and almost took husbandry out of the hands of the only class of 
people by whom it was practised upon correct principles. ‘The 
dissolution of the monasteries, and other religious houses, was 
also attended by injurious consequences in the first instance ; 
though latterly the greatest benefit has been derived from tythes 
and church lands having come into the hands of laymen. It is 
probable, had not these circumstances occurred, that the tythe 
system would have still remained in force, and Scotish husband- 
ry have continued under a burthen, which sinks and oppresses the 
cultivator of the sister country. But tythes having got into the 
hands of lay titulars, or impropriators, were in general collected 
or farmed with such severity, as to occasion the most grievous 
complaints, not only from the tenantry, but also from the nu- 
‘merous class of proprietors, who had not been so fortunate as to 
procure a share of the general spulzie. This, added to the desire 
‘shown by the crown to resume the grants made when its power 
was comparatively feeble, occasioned the celebrated submission 
to Charles I., which ended in a settlement, that in modern times 
has proved highly beneficial, not only to-the interest of proprie- 
tors, but likewise to the improvement of the nation. ‘Tythes, in 
fact, are a burthen, which, to all intents and purposes, operate 
as a tax upon industry, though it was a long time before the be- 
neficial consequences of withdrawing them were fully understood, 
or even discerned in this country. 
_ "The accession of James to the crown of England, is under- 
stood to have been unfavourable to the agricultural interest of 
Scotland; inasmuch as the nobles and gentry, being by that event 
led into great expenses, raised the rents of the tenantry consider- 
ably, whilst the very circumstance which occasioned the rise, con- 
tributed to lessen the means of the tenant for making good his 
engagements. Scotland, however, was much benefited by the 
soldiers of Cromwell, who were chiefly English yeomen, not on- 
Jy well acquainted with husbandry, but, like the Romans at a 
former 
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former period, studious also to improve and enlighten the nation 
which they had subdued. ‘The soldiers of Cromwell’s army were 
regularly paid at the rate of 8d. per day, a sum equal at least to 
the money value of two shillings of our currency: and as this 
army layin Scotland for a great many years, a flux of money 
thereby found its way into the'country. Perhaps the Low-country 
districts were at that time in a higher state of improvement than 
at any period since the demise of Alexander III. ‘This improve- 
ment does not altogether rest upon conjecture, but is support- 
ed by many facts. In the counties of Lanark, Renfrew, Ayr and 
Kirkcudbright, the rentals of various estates were greater in 1660 
than they were 70 years afterwards; and the causes which 
brought about a declension in value are ascertained without diffi- 
culty. For instance, the large fines exacted from country gentle- 
men and tenants in these counties, during the reigns of Charles 
II, and his brother James, were almost sufficient to impoverish 
both proprietors and cultivators, had they even been as wealth 
as they are at the present day. Added to those fines, the dread- 
ful imprisonments and other oppressive measures pursued dy those 
in power, equally contrary to sound policy, as to justice and hu- 
manity, desolated large tracts,—drove the oppressed gentry, and 
many of their wealthy tenants, into foreign countries,—and extin- 
guished the spirit of industry and improvement in the breasts of 
those who were left behind. A succession of bad seasons soon after 
the Revolution, heightened these calamities, and, in short, com- 
pleted the ruin of the tenantry. It is well known, that innu- 
merable farms at that period remained unoccupied ; proprietors 
having to search after tenants, who were able to stock and cul- 
tivate the ground, with almost the same assiduity that must now 
be displayed by tenants who are out of ‘possession. 

It would be uapardonable to omit noticing the active efforts of 
a Society, formed in 1723 for the improvement of agriculture, 
consisting of the principal noblemen and gentlemen of Scotland, 
who continued their labours for more than twenty years, greatly 
to their own credit, and to the public benefit. Of this we have 
sufficient evidence from a volume of their ‘Transactions, publish- 
ed in 1743 by Mr Maxwell of Arkland, under the auspices of the 
celebrated Mr Hope of Rankeillor, one of the most intelligent 
gentlemen of that period. 

Several enactments of legiflature, however, had been made in 
the seventeenth century, which latterly have produced much bene= 
fit to agriculture, Independent of the regulation of tithes, a mea- 
fure of primary importance to hufbandmen, the laws relative to 
the en¢lofing of, land) anid dividing of mixed pofltifions, may be 
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ranked as peculiarly calculated to excite improvement, in fo far as 
the trouble of accomplifhing thefe objeéts was greatly leffened, 
whilft precife rules were laid down, by which chele improvements 
might be carried into effect. In thefe branches of rural legiflation, 
Scotifh pra€tice holds out a judicious pattern for the imitation of 
our Southern neighbours, who are confeffedly behind in every one 
of them, and, in faét, cannot move an inch without the aid of 
the legiflature. Want of capital ftock was the greateft impedi- 
ment to Scotith agriculture ; but this was partly removed by the 
rebellion of 1745, when vaft fums of money were poured into the 
country; and, fince that period, the hufbandry of Scotland has 
progreffively improved, in fuch a manner as to bear comparifon, 
local circumftances confidered, with that of any country in Eu- 
rope. Even the abrogation of the feudal fyftem, by paffing the 
Jurifdiétion AG, was of material advantage, inasmuch as the fe- 
curity of cultiyators was thereby increafed, and their fituation ren- 
dered infinitely more independent, than in former times. Since 
the conclufion of the American war in 1782, improvement has 
proceeded with fingular rapidity in every diftri€t ; and while the 
rental rolls of proprietors have been doubled, tripled, and quadru- 

led, the condition of the tenantry, and of the lower ranks, has 
bees ameliorated almoft in a proportional degree. Thefe circum- 
stances are fure tokens of agricultural profperity; demonftrating, 
in the moft forcible terms, that hufbandry is a main pillar of the 
ftate, and that the happinefs and welfare of the community de- 
pends greatly upon the manner in which the art is executed. No 
nation, whofe hufbandry is feeble and imperfe&, can be confider- 
ed as really profperous, notwithftanding that confiderable advances 
may be made in other arts; becaufe, when the art of raifing food 
is neglected, all others muft ultimately be forfaken. In a word, 
to promote and encourage hufbandry, to remove every obftacle 
that {tands in the way of exercifing it, and to fecure thofe con- 
cerned in carrying on the art, are duties obligatory upon the go- 
vernment of every country ; and according as thefe duties are dif- 
charged, fo will the wifdom of fuch a government be eftimated 
by every man who feels for the profperity of the flate, or is at- 
tentive to the fources whence that profperity proceeds. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 
Thoughts concerning the Propriety of raising a greater Quantity of 
Potatoes than usual, on account of the present Political Situation 
of Britain. , , 
Sir, 
I write to you on a fubjet which appears to me of the greateft 
national importance. A fuperficia] glance at the prefent ee of 
urope 
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Europe muft convince us, that a failure of the enfuing harveft, 
which Heaven avert, could not be relieved by importation from 
the Continent, every port of which is, or foon will be, fhut againft 
us. America is faft verging to a ftate of hoflility—even now ex- 
portation is prohibited. Supplies from Canada muft be very li- 
mited and precarious. Sicily, formerly the granary of the Roman 
empire, is now comparatively unproductive ; at any rate, its over- 
plus will be confumed by Malta, and a Britifh army of 15,000 
men. Rice, from India, can only be imported at an enormous 
expense ; and, even on the moft favourable calculation of the great- 
eft quantity poffible to be thus introduced, would afford con- 
fumption for only two or three weeks. All thefe circumftan- 
ces prove, that we mult depend on ourfelves alone for fubfift- 
ence, until another ftate of things arifes in Europe. My ob- 
je& in exhibiting this picture, is to induce you, if you concur 
in my opinion, to exhort your readers, and the public at large, 
to guard againft the fatal contingency of a bad harveft, by plant- 
ing potatoes to a much greater extent than ufual. By nearly the 
fame preparation, and a fomewhat greater expense, potatoes might 
be fubftituted for turnips, cabbages, carrots, and other green crops, 
on a very great proportion of foils. ‘They would be of equal, as 
has been proved, if not of greater valuc, than any other crop, for 
fattening cattle ; and I believe it is generally allowed, that where 
neceflity has obliged recourfe to be had to that root for the fole 
fubfiftence of man, one acre of potatoes is equal to three of wheat. 
In fhort, as an agriculturift, ‘you can be at no lofs for a variety of 
arguments to enforce*your recommendation of the meafure I fug- 
geft. I think a public addrefs on the fubje& from the Board of 
Agriculture, might have a good effe€t on the farming public. 
During the enfuing half year, it is probable that a ftagnation of 
foreign trade will take place to a very great degree: indeed our 
own colonies and South America are our only outlets; the latter 
even contingent. All our manufactures and manufacturers con- 
nected with our foreign relations, muft fuffer. Should this fate 
of diftrefs in trade and manufadtures, efpecially the latter, be ac- 
companied by fcarcity of provifions, or by an enormous rife in 
their price, it is difficult to fay what would be the confequences. 
We mighs he conquered by ourfelves.. The riots Jaft year in Man- 
chefter and Jts neighbourhoods fhow to what extremitics the ma- 
nufaturing part of the community were reduced, and alfo to what 
extremities they would proceed on all fimilar occafions of diftrels 
and want of employment. If you approve of thefe hints, infert 
in.your firft Number an animated addrefs to the nation, in your 
Lest manner, oti the fubjet' of this letters 1 think it would not 
be amity t6 add a few comparative caléulations on the expense, 
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produce, &c. of potatoes, turnips, and other fimilar crops—if not 
in money, at leaft in the number of ploughings, harrowings, quan- 
tity of manure, hoeings, &c. &c. Iam yours, 

Aberdeenshire. A WELLWISHER. 








TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


The Farina of Potatoes recommended as a Substitute for Oatmeal. 


Sir, 

Ir would be superfluous to attempt saying any thing in re- | 
commendation of the enclosed Essay to you, or any one who is a 
campetent judge in matters of this nature. However trifling the 
subject may appear at first view, I humbly trust you will per- 
ceive its vast importance to agriculture. Besides, the potato 
farina is a valuable and imperishable provision against scarcity. 
It would be peculiarly advantageous to those parts of the High- 
lands and islands of Scotland, which suffer frequent hardships 
from want of corn. 

The mode of extracting the farina from the potato may be 
greatly simplified; and if you are pleased to honour the enclos- 
ed Essay with a place in your next Magazine, I will send you 
my future experiments on that process. I am, with all due re- 
gard, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, sue 


Flookersbrook, near Chester, 
14th Feb. 1509. 


A pleasant and profitable Substitute for Oatmeal. 


Tue respectable author of the Wealth of Nations says, that 
‘ if, in any country, the common and’ favourite vegetable food 
of the people should be drawn from a plant, of which the most 
common land, with the same, or nearly the same culture, pro- 
duced a much greater quantity than the most fertile does of corn, 
the rent of the landlord, or the surplus quantity of:food which 
would remain to him, after paying the labour, and replacing the 
stock of the farmer, together with its ordinary profits, would 
necessarily be much greater ;—population would increase, and 
rents would rise much beyond what they are at present. ’— 
Wealth of Nations, vol. I. p. 248 & 250. ‘ 

Ata time when the high price of bread places that first article 
of necessity almost beyond the reach of the labouring poor, and 
when many circumstances, both foreign and domestic, combine 
to thrgaten the country wih a progressively increasing dearth of 
corn, 
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corn, any expedient for diminishing the consumption, and in- 
cteasing the quantity of graniverous food, cannot fail to’ meet 
with due consideration from the public: I say, zncreasing the, 
qiantity of graniverous food ; for a more extensive use of ‘legu- 
minous food would necessarily augment the produce. of, grain , 
in the country, since crops of that sort, under judicious culture, 
tend to meliorate the soil, and prepare it for yielding the most. 
abundant crops of every kind of grain. 

One cause, perhaps, why bread has always been cheaper in 
France than in most other countries, is, the vast proportion of 
leguminous food used by people of all ranks in that nation. © This 
wholesome and nutritive diet (in the culinary preparation of which . 
the French are inimitably expert) precluding, in a great mea- 
sure, the necessity and use of animal food, enables them to con- 
fine the grazing system within very narrow limits, and to carry 
that of agriculture to an immense extent; for it seems to be an . 
established fact, that one acre of arable crop, properly cultivated, — 
will produce more human food than four acres of the same land 
in a state of pasture for feeding stock ; so that, where * one mil- 
lion of people may be maintained by pasturage, four or five mil- 
lions may be maintained by tillage. 

It is a circumstance much to be regretted, that the progres- 
sively increasing consumption of animal food throughout Great 
Britain, is such as induces both farmers and land-owners to ex- 
tend the grazing system to a degree far beyond what is compati- 
ble with the permanent welfare of the community. Vast im- 
ports of corn must be made annually, or population must decrease : 

ut the population of a state cannot retrograde without experienc- 

ing great misery. ‘If the luxurious intemperance of cqnsuming 

flesh-meat principally, and of drinking intoxicating liquors, should 

increase among us, so as to thin the inferior orders of society by 

scarcity of food, and the higher ones by disease both of mind and 

body, it may heréafter be said of Great Britain, amid her foreign 
conquests}''as formerly of antient Rome— 

_ —Sevior armis 
hoQugzuria incubuit, witumque ulcifcitur orbem. 
roste Dr Darwin’s Philosophy of Agriculture. 

The substitute for oatmeal which the writer has to propose, is 
no new invention. » Potato'farina has long been used as a deli- 
cateyarticle of.food im some parts of the Continent, but has not, 
at least to the writer’s kowledge, been used as such in Great 
Britain. ‘Ip is trues some of our eminent physicians have re¢om- 

| mended 


*/ See! Communications to the Board of Agriculture, vol. III, 


p-12, &e. 
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mended it as a restorative diet for consumptive people. But on 
what general principle does the faculty select articles of diet for 
the sick? Is it not this,—to prefer those articles chiefly, which 
contain the greatest quantity of nourishment possible, under the 
smallest volume possible? Now, is not this rule equally applica- 
ble to people in health? Will not the same food which reno- 
vates decayed strength in the sick, tend to preserve strength in 
the healthy ? The Scotch labourer, after eating his half gallon 
bicker of oatmeal porridge, is unwieldy, and must lose some 
time in rest ere he can resume his labour with comfort to him- 
self. He is also frequently troubled with the pernicious com- 
plaint vulgarly termed the heartburn. The potato farina seems 
to be exempt from this last inconvenience ; and being in quality 
highly nutritive, the quantity required for a full repast is compa- 
ratively small. ‘The common people in Scotland, who are fed 
with oatmeal, are in general neither so strong nor so handsome 
as the same rank of people in England, who are fed with wheat- 
en bread. ‘They neither work so well, nor look so well. But it 
seems to be otherwise with potatoes ; the chairmen, porters, and 
coalheavers in London, and those unfortunate women who live 
by prostitution (the strongest men and the most beautiful wo- 
men, perhaps, in the British dominions) are said to be the great- 


_ er part of them frem the lowest rank of people in Ireland, who 


are generally fed with this root.’—Wealth of Nations, vol. I. 
» 254. 

The mode of using the farina is simply this ;—the milk or 
broth, put into a pan, is set on the fire to boil, oy a small 
quantity in which the farina is to be mixed. One heaped tea- 
spoonful of farina for every pint of milk, is to be well mixed with 
the cold liquid which was left out for that purpose; and when 
the milk on the fire boils, this mixture, with the addition of a 
little salt, is poured into it, and the whole is gently and constant- 
ly stirred until it has simmered a very few minutes, when it is 
taken off the fire for use. 

One quart of this palatable gruel, with a slice of bread and 
cheese, will make a most comfortable and nourishing breakfast 
or supper fora labouring man. It may be sweetened with a lit- 
tle treacle, for children; and they will soon prefer it to evety other 
breakfast. A 

It is deemed unnecessary to describe here the simple’and easy 
process of extracting the farina from the potatoes ; this being ‘al- 
ready pretty well known among the country people in remote dis- 
tricts, ‘aiid is practised in order to make starch for linen. It may 
be done, without any loss of time, by the farm-servants, in ‘the 
long wititer evenings. 

: When 
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When potatoes are cheap and plentiful, every good and provi- 
dent housewife will store up a few hundred weights of this ex- 
cellent farina for future contingencies. It will probably keep 
good for a great number of years. ‘The writer has some at pre- 
sent which was made in the winter of 1804: it is equally as good 
and sweet, as on the first day it was made : there is no percepti- 
ble alteration whatever. This farina might be advantageously used 
on board our fleets, both royal and commercial, perhaps to the 
entire exclusion of oatmeal and wheat flour. It would stow in 
less room, be infinitely less expensive, and less perishable than 
the former. Beef broth thickened with this essential farina, would, 
with the aid of biscuit, prove a most wholesome and nourishin 
repast for our sailors, precluding the necessity of a more solid 
food. 

It is earnestly recommended to respectable and patriotic ma- 
trons, to give this comfortable breakfast a fair trial among their 
farm-servants, and endeavour to establish its use in their respec- 
tive neighbourhoods. But let them carefully disguise its name 
to the work people at first ; for, were it equal to the manna which 
fell from heaven around the tents of the Israelites, they would 
spurn it if they knew it was extracted from the homely potato. 
‘They would be as much averse to changing their oatmeal gruel 
for a cheaper, though better diet, as they are to changing their 
wretched implements of husbandry for others, with which they 
might perform double the quantity of labour in the same given 
time, with more ease to themselves. 

‘The rich, as well as the poor, should adopt the use of this ex- 
cellent farina: it is susceptible of many culinary preparations, 
and, under certain forms, 1s not inferior to some of our favourite 
articles of luxury. 

Let us now consider, under an economical and agricultural 
point of view, the immense advantages which would result from 
a general use of the potato farina instead of oatmeal. At the 
last gathering season, the best sorts of potatoes sold in Chester 
market at. 2s, 6d. the measure of 90 lib. In remote districts, 
the price was probably much lower.. Ninety pounds weight of 
the best meally potatoes will yield 12 lib. 13 oz. of farina; which, 
at the rate of 2s. 6d. the measure for potatoes, will only come to 
2id. per pound with a fraction, but say 24d. per pound. No- 
thing is allowed for manufacturing the farina, since the refuse of 
the potatoes will do more, as pigs’-meat, than compensate for 
that trouble, seeing it is to be done by the farm-servants in the 
winter evenings. One pound of farina will thicken 16 quarts of 
milk, which, with a slice of bread and cheese to each person, 
will make a pleasant and nourishing breakfast for 16 labourers. 

Oatmeal 
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Oatmeal costs, in Chester, 34d. per pound. In the way it is used 
in Scotland,, 12 lib. of oatmeal are required to make a breakfast 
for 8 labourers. (See Communications to the Board, vol. V. part I. 
p. 96.) ‘The same quantity must, no doubt, be used at supper. 
Thus, 8 labourers will consume 8760 lib. of oatmeal in one year 
for their breakfast and supper only ; which, at the rate of 94d. 
per pound, will amount to the sum of !27/. 15s. One pound of 
potato farina will, as above observed, thicken 16 quarts of milk 
or broth, which, with a slice of bread and cheese to each per- 
son, will make a nourishing breakfast and supper for 8 labour. 
ers ; and 365 lib. of farina, the quantity required in one year, 
will only amount to the sum of 32. 16s. Ofd. This, deducted 
from 127/. 15s., leaves 123/. 18s. 114d. in favour of the potato 
farina. But, as it may not be easy to fix an accurate value on the 
bread and cheese indispensably necessary for the labouring men, 
with the gruel of the potato farina; let us compare the produce 
of an acre of potatoes with that of an acre of oais. _ An average 
crop of oats will yield about 1008 lib. of meal per statute acre.— 
See Communications to the Board, vol. IIT, page 12, §c.—An ave- 
rage crop of the best meally potatoes, say 8 tons per statute acre, 
(a very moderate average ; for if the most prolific sorts are judi- 
ciously cultivated by the drill husbandry, they will average 12 
tons per acre), will yield 2551 lib. of farina. Thus, the produce 
of one acre of the best potatoes in farina, equals the produce of 
2a. 2r. 4p. of oats in meal, weight for weight ; but one pound 
of potato farina will go as far in thickening milk or broth, as. tw@ 
pounds of oatmeal; therefore, one acre of the-best potatoes em- 
ployed in this way, is equal to 5 acres of oats, fractions omitted, 
And, on a farm where the produce of 20 acres of oats would be 
required as a part of the food of the labourers, 4 acres of the best 
potatoes in farina would accomplish the same end ; leaving a sur- 
plus of 16 acres for wheat, one crop of which, if the soil is pro- 
pitious, and the culture good, will yield 24,480 lib, of bread,— 
enough to serve $34 persons for one year, allowing 2 lib. per day 
to each person. * Let this simple and salutary change of food be 
adopted throughout the empire; let the, vast surplus of, acres 
which it affords be properly cultivated for alternate green and 
white crops, and we shall soon be exonerated from the shameful 

and ruinous necessity of importing corn from abroad. 
Besides this vast surplus of acres, another very important ad- 
vantage would result from the general practice of substituting po- 
tato farina for oat-meal, viz. a progressive amelioration of the 
soil, When land bas borne a crop of oats, it must be laid down 
in grass, Or fallowed, before it is fit to bear another profitabie 
worn crop; whereas the land which has yielded a crop cf well 
cultivated 
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cultivated potatoes, is fit, as to culture, for bearing a maximum 
crop of wheat, or of any other grain congenial to the soil and 
climate. It seems to be generally allowed, that a crop of potatoes, 
cultivated in a masterly manner, bythe drill husbandry, is a pre- 
paration for wheat, not inferior to a naked fallow. Every atten- 
tive and intelligent farmer will acknowledge, that oats are a very 
impoverishing crop to the soil. ‘They are, and have been consi- 
dered as such, in every country. 
“ Urit enim Lini campum seges, urit avene. Vira. 

They can only be grown with advantage on fresh land, and on 
the loamy free soils. ‘They are generally unprofitable on clays, 
and should seldom, if ever, be thrown into the bosom of a real 
wheat soil. They are the bane of ignorant farmers, on old ex- 
hausted tillage, where barley, or almost any other grain would 
prosper better. In some districts of Scotland (particularly that of 
Canonby on the Border) where oat-meal is the principal food of 
the people, it is pitiful to see how eager the poorer sort of farm- 
ers are to get oats from exhausted tillage. ‘They sow them year 
after year on the same field ; and, as may be well expected, both 
the land, the crop, and the tenant, become poorer, and more dirty 
every year. 

«“ The food produced by a field of potatoes, is not inferior in 
quantity to that produced by a field of rice, and much superior 
to what is produced by a field of wheat. It is difficult to pre- 
serve potatoes through the year, and impossible to store them like 
corn, for two or three years together. ‘The fear of not being able 
to sell them before they rot, discourages their cultivation, and is, 
perhaps, the chief obstacle to their ever becoming in any great 
country, like bread, the principal vegetable food of all the differ- 
ent ranks of people. ”— Wealth of Nations, vol. I. p. 251. 

But, let the potato farina be generally substituted for oat-meal, 
and this discouraging obstacle will, in a great measure, disappear. 
The farina may be stored in casks, perhaps, for any number of 
years; and may, like corn, become an object of extensive com- 
merce. 

Although potatoes delight in a dry, deep, sandy loam, they may 
be profitably raised on almost any soil whatever, provided the cul- 
ture be judiciously adapted to the nature of the given soil. They 
materially improve a stubborn white clay; darkening its colour 
considerably, and thereby rendering it more capable of absorbing 
the rays of the sun. -On such soils, they might be planted in the 
same held successively, for some years together. ‘The improve- 
ment, both of the soil and of the crop, would be rapid and pro- 
gressive. 
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"8 Note by Conductor, §c. March 
NOTE BY THE CONDUCTOR. 

Tue general object of the above paper is entitled to much com- 
mendation, though we cannot, in every instance, defend the, prin- 
ciples urged by our worthy correspondent, or support several.of 
his calculations ; As, for instance, he states that. eight labourers 
will consume 8769 lib. (624 bolls) of oat meal, in a season, for 
breakfast and supper ; whereas the quantity paid to eight labour- 
ers is no more than 52 bolls; and with this quantity, they. not 
only support themselves, but their families also. Again, the price 
of oat meal is charged at 33d. per lib. ; whereas oat meal has not, 
in many places, been higher than 24d., and at the very most 23d. 
per lib. this season. Notwithstanding these remarks, which we 
were in duty bound to’offer, the general principles of our corre- 
spondent’s paper seem well entitled to public consideration. . N. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


Sir, 


THE proceedings of the Workington Agricultural. Society 
having of late greatly attracted public notice, on account.of, the 
ardent spirit and judicious measures to introduce and promote. 
improvement, displayed by the President J. C. Curwin Esq,.J 
am led to suppose that you will confer a favour of, considerable 
value upon your readers, by inserting the first part of the. Presi- 
dent’s Report for the year 1808. In that report, the President 
displays a knowledge in rural art not often possessed,.by meu of 
his exalted rank, and evidences a marked and _perspicacious, dis- 
cernment of the obstacles in the way of improvement, seldom ex- 
ceeded by a professed economist. Were the majority, of British 
landed proprietors to come forward with heart and. hand,,to, sup- 
port agriculture, as has been done by Mr Curwiy,-—-were even 
one half of the numerous agricultural societies .which ,swatm,o~ 
ver Britain, to be under the guidance and direction, of men,gifted 
with the same talents, incalculable benefits would follow, to, the 
public interest. I just mention these things ;, though, probably, 
on an after occasion, I may enlarge my observations.)) .:):\j00 b! 

Iam yours, &c. remitsqxs abort 
 AGRESTIS | 
— f J19z3 DTK 
The President's Report, Hea evorts 

Aut eftablifiments which have, in any material degree, prov~ 
ed inftrumental in benefiting mankind, in{fpire'a dively intereft and 
defire to trace the circumftances which led to their commencement’ 
and 
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and formation. We are anxious to learn whether they were co- 
pied from focieties preeftablifhed, or were inftituted on the fpur 
of the occafion to meet and remedy grievances, or promoted with 
a view of forwarding plans of general benefit and utility. Where 
the period of eftablifhment is remote, it may be difficult to affign 
the motives ; not fo, however, to form a tolerably correét judge- 
ment of the opinion of the times, by attending to their progrefs. 

Societies that have had the good fortune to infpire a warm and 
a€tive zeal in every individual concerned, will be characterized 
by the rapidity and extenfivenefs of their effects. The fcale of 
their inflaence is not to be computed by the fphere of action of 
the body; it will imperceptibly compel others to a€t, and there- 
by make them inftrumental in promoting its intereft. This af- 
fords a fatisfatory folution of the rapid improvement yoar fociety 
has effected, in fo fhort a fpace of time: the unexampled fpirit 
that marked the commencement of your inftitution, afforded a da- 
ta to juftify the moft fanguine hopes of the refult. What might 
not be expeéted from fuch a combination? Impelled to aé& from 
conviction of the benefits which were to arife to all concerned, 
as well as to the community at large; uninfluenced by power— 
untinétured "by party,—there was nothing to prevent, and every 
thitig’ to’ promote, unanimity and cordiality of fentiment. Hap- 
pily;'this is exemplified ; each fucceeding year has ftrengthened 
the: bonds,’ and enlarged the {phere of our union. 

Pe fentiments which prompted you to fanétion and fupport 
this*éftablithment, enfured your cooperation in forwarding the obp 
je@ it had in'view. Each of us felt we had a duty to perform; 
and confidered the credit and reputation of the fociety as a joint 
and” common ftock. How gratifying to me to have, in the pre- 
fent yéar, fuch ample and creditable proofs of your fuccefs to 
fabmit'to’ yo!’ ‘Thefe are acknowledged, in moft inftances, to 
have{prung' from your example and exertions. 

Ae théfame time’ that I feel this a fource of honeft pride, high- 
ly tréditable to ‘you; it affords me a further ground of fatisfa€tion, 
in ¥erGoving from my mind all anxiety and fear that your intereit 
afid' reputation flrould fuffer by any inadequacy of mine in the 
di of'my duty. My tafk is rendered light; ability could 
add nothing to the'fimplicity and clearnefs of the ftatements of the 
various experiments. 

I Aidviid be inexcufeable were I to omit ftating, that your public 
fpirited exertions have not pafled unnoticed or unapplauded, in 
various parts of the kingdom. I will not difguife my feelings on 
the, credit which has;been given you; trufting, upon this, as every 
other occafion, our, fentiments will be in unifon. I am proud 
that the fpirit.and; good fenfe of the yeomanry and farmers in 
Cumberland and Weltmoreland, uninfluenced and unfolicited, 


fhould 
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fhould have produced the moft numerous Provincial Agriculty- 
ral Society in Great Britain. Indulge me in the with, that‘each 
fucceeding year may add to the reputation of the fociety ; and 
that the conviction of agricultural being the bafis both of indivi- 
dual and public profperity, may give additional energy to all our 
exertions. 

The eftablifhment of your fociety commenced at a’ period high- 
ly propitious to the interefts of agriculture. The recent altera- 
tions which had been made in the laws, refpe@ting the export and 
import of grain, had given a {pring to the exertions and induft 
of the farmer: an advance in the price of whedt, was the infalli- 
ble confequence of the change. Much land was brought into 
cultivation for wheat, which, priot to that period, had*tither rée- 
mained in pafture, or been employed folely for raifing’ oats; the 
return being fuch as would not’ repay the farmer for growing 
wheat. At the fame moment, advance of rents, with great in- 
creafe in the taxes, preffed fo heavily as not only to compel preat- 
er exertions, but to point gut the neceflity of having recourfe to 
a fuperior fyftem of cultivation to fupport thofe ‘additional bur- 
dens. ‘The check faftained in our manufactories and foreign ¢om- 
merce, has operated to deftroy the delufion under which the ‘na- 
tion had long aéted, and contributed to prove thé importatice 
of agticulture, and that the ftrength and riches of a country are 
not, conftituted folely by foreign trade. Happily, ive have been 
undeceived with Jlefs lofs and mifery than moft commonly are at- 
tendant upon great and important revolutions. The importance 
of agriculture is univerfally felt, and the refult has produced a ge- 
neral fpirit of improvement, in every part cf the empire. 

How fortunate must every thinking mind esteem the happy lot 
of Great Britain, compared with the rest’of the world’! “Whilst 
war has spread devastation and misery over the finést ‘parts’ of 
Europe—not a hamlet, not a village of this favoured land, which 
does not present striking’ marks of improvement: “Let mie “ask 
the oldest, the most experienced, if what has passed within their 
recollection,—if the history of former timés, ever exhibited such 
proofs of energy and exertion,’ dr afforded oe thing ‘to compre 
with the advances now making in agriculture? The riecéssity of 
the times, that imposed sach heavy burdens of taxation, has ‘in- 
spired a spirit also which will, T trust, not only carry ‘us through 
the arduous contest, but leave the nation possessed of ‘means, 
if wisely and honestly directed, of ‘improving the ‘situation “and 
comforts of all ranks, from the peasant to the ‘princé. ‘It’ is im- 
possible not to feel the protecting hand of Providence, which has, 
in so short a time, enabled Great Britain to produce’ thé grain re- 
quisite for her own support. But a-very few years: ago’ (since 

the 
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the commencement of the present contest), in prosperous sea- 
sons, a twelfth part of our consumption was imported; in the 
two years preceding the last, a twenty-fourth ; in the last, though 
there was a failure in the barley crops, likewise in those of pota- 
toes and pulse, with losses from a bad harvest, the pressure has 
not, except in some parts of Scotland, been severe. - British 
graii (most providentially for us) has been found sufficient to 
answer all our demands. 

The export of grain from Ireland has greatly increased. Much 
are we indebted to the improvements of our sister kingdom. 
The benefits derived by Great Britain from Ireland, must-induce 
a cordial and hearty wish, that wise and enlightened measures 
were adopted, to give full scope and energy to the cultivation 
of that most valuable part of the empire. We may adduce, as a 
proof of the general spirit of improvement, the passing of eighty- 
two acts of enclosure in the last session of Parliament, 

Amongst the various causes which are at this moment con- 
tributing so materially to the improvement of the counties of 
Cumberland and Westmorland, it would be inexcuseable not to 
notice, or omit paying the tribute of praise, so justly due, to the 
general disposition evinced by the great landed proprietors, in fa- 
vour of enclosures of wastes, and commuting tithes, Nor can 
we overlook a still more important source of general benefit, 
which will spring from the liberal policy of emancipating the ar- 
bitrary and customary tenures. The Earl of Lonsdale could have 
adopted no measure more calculated-for the ed advantage of 
the two counties, or which has a stronger claim to their com- 
mendation, 

We may justly remark Mr Wakefield as.one of the first. and 
gteatest improvers in Westmorland. He has made a surprising 
change in the appearance of his extensive property at. Breeks- 
Hall, There is something very singular in the: history of this 
estate, It was. sold, thirty years ago, for nearly 9000/.,. and five 
yess since for the same price; notwithstanding the possessor 

expended considerable sums in fruitless endeavours to im- 
prove it. Thus; whilst all other properties, within the same pe- 
riod, were doubled in value, and many considerably more, this 
one made, no, adyance whatever. No wonder it should be sup- 
posed to .be,.undes,.the. curse of barrenness. The good sense 
and, judgment, of. its. present proprietor, soon discovered that 
it was, destroyed bythe effects of water, and was entirely in- 
capable, of improvement til it. was effectually, drained. This 
has been done to a,eonsiderable gxtent; and every acre drain- 
ed is immediately, pondered. of double, its former value. The 
cost of draining is.ungpr, 25. a rood. It now bears very good 
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crops of clover, and all kinds of grain. The farm yard is very 
complete, and has every possible convenience for tyeing up ninety 
head of cattle: these ure wintered on the same system Mr He- 
therington adepts. 

There are upon this farm 40 acres of turnips under most ex- 
cellent management. ‘ Mr Wakefield is deternrined to adopt 2 
system of soiling, Which will enable him’ to add considerably to 
the scale of his improvements.—The plough had never, formerly, 
gone deeper ‘than five inches’; the soil is now turned up’ from 
ten fo twelve, which is found to have ‘a most admirable. effect: 
Mr Wakefield has it also ‘in contemplation to irrigate about 50 
acres. . When his nnprovements are completed, the value of his 
esrate will be more than doubled. Fortunately this property has 
fallen into hands possessing spirit, good sense, and ample means, 
to’ make these judicious and advantageous improvements ; which 
will not only amply repay the proprietor, but afford an example 
highly interesting and beneficial to the public. It would be 
much to the advantage of such gentlemen as are engaged in ex- 
teusive cultivation of waste lands, to pay particular attention to 
what Mr Wakefield has done. In wet lands, unless draining 
precedes, all other attempts at improvement will fail ; and after 
the parties have expended considerable sums, they will have the 
mortification to find not only their time and money thrown away, 
but their ground deteriorated. 

The increase of grain from what was recently waste, must 
prove a source of great and general benefit. ‘The market of Kens 
dal alone may expect, this year, upwards of 4000 quarters of 
grain from the Haversham enclosure. 

‘Fhe turnip crops, between Appleby and Temple-Sowerby, 
were generally excellent, though the culture was slovenly. They 
aré before other districts in the extent and growth of this valu- 
able root. They have yet, however, to learn, that besides the 
merease obtained by the cleaning of turnips, the advatitage to’ the 
succeeding crops of barley and clover can scarcely be estimated. 

‘The Rev. Mr Philips, the vicar of Appleby, has cultivated Ins 
cerne with much‘success ; and corroborates the great advantages 
of this plant. Unless the ground be perfectly clean jt’ wall ‘not 
answer ; and where hands cannot be commanded, T‘would not 
recommend it. By good management alone it is made‘ productive. 

Mr George Atkinson, of Stain Gills, has accomplished'a great 
deal in a very short period, and brought’ his’ farm ‘into’a “very 
clean and good state of cultivation. “His ‘crop of Swedish ‘tur- 
nips are the best in the country. “To fave 4 clean’ farnt ‘will’ ex- 
hibit sotncthing new in that district! Tam satisfied; however, 
he will not be long without imitators; for his ‘crops, “in con- 
sequence of his superior management, will be so much better 
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than his neighbours’, as to awaken attention to their own interest. 
Mr G, Atkinson has drained a great, deal; the benefit of which 
is yery apparent. ‘The cost of lime. is such, as to induce him to 
make but little use of it. He has resolved upon adopting soil- 
ing, in order to facilitate his means of increasing manure, as well 
as for turning his produce to the greatest advantage. 

Of intended improvements, none appears more praiseworthy, 
or to reflect greater credit on the individual, than the proposed 
irrigation of a considerable plot of ground (belonging to Sir Phi- 
lip Musgrave), which joins the river Eden, by the present farmer, 
Mr Richardson of Culgaith. So spirited an improvement, under- 
taken at the sole expense of the tenant, cannot escape the notice 
of the proprietor, or fail of insuring him the reward of such 
meritorious conduct. 

Many of the new enclosures of Inglewood Forest, in the 
neighbourhood of Penrith, have most weighty crops of turnips. 
One cannot but lament there should be any drawback from the 
pleasure such a sight occasions, by the dirty and neglected state 
they are in. 

Mr Machell appears to have accomplished a great deal, in a 
very short period, upon his farm at New Plains. I was so un- 
fortunate, as not to find him at his farm, which prevented my ex- 
amining what must be so interesting to every friend to agricul- 
ture. <A few years will exhibit as striking a change in the face 
of the country between Penrith and Carlisle, as has ever been 
made in any part of the kingdom. 

Much is likewise doing on Broad Field. Mr Oliphant is mak- 
ing preparation for extensive improvements; and, judging by 
what he bas done, I doubt not he will adopt a judicious method 
of bringing this waste into cultivation. 

Mr Brougham has displayed great spirit, and accomplished 
much. Fifty acres of most thriving plantation surround his pro- 
perty, and will add:much to the ornament, value and advantage 
of his farm. _ Whilst I express my admiration of Mr Brougham’s 
spirit, and perseverance, he must excuse me if I entertain some 
doubts. of; his systems being the best calculated to carry his own 
meritorious intentions into execution. Draining appears as ne- 
cessary for his land, and. would be as advantageous as it has been 
found, on.Mr Wakefield’s.. Most heartily do I wish him success ; 
and greatly shall I rejoice to find I have misconceived, rather than 
he has mistakeh,, the nature of his soil. 

had an, opportunity of being again gratified with the view 

of Flin Hill, the farm of Mr Yarker. This hill, which, in its 
former state, would have been, tao dear at 4/. per annum, has, 
this, season, produced.a crop worth 400/, :—five actes of potatoes, 
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worth from 20/. to 251. per acre; thirteen acres of oats, five of 
them admirable—many of the stems had three hundred and twen- 
ty grains on a single stem; ten acres of clover, from which for- 
ty-seven cart-loads of hay was produced on the first cutting, the 
second proving a tolerable crop ; six acres of turnips ; two acres 
of fallow. Mr Yarker’s brother has great merit, likewise, in 
the improvement he has made of waste ground. Two such 
meritorious examples, it is to be hoped, will have their effect up- 
on the neighbouring country. Low Furness, for its extent, is as 
rich a plot of ground as any in Britain; and, with equal truth, 
the husbandry may be ranked as strikingly defective as the soil is 
excellent. 

At Hill Beach farm much has been done : the farmer had, this 
year, eighty acres of turnips, or a sixth of his farm, in green 
crop; but, for want of proper convenience, he can neither turn 
his turnips nor clover to the best account; and unless that defect 
be remedied, he will fall deficient in producing manure, and it 
will be impossible for him to continue his present system. 

Mr Ormandy of Glison Castle soiled, this year, an acre and a 
quarter ; fed eight horses, for six weeks, on the first cutting ; 
nine, for the same time, on the second ; and will be able to cut 
it again. Being asked, what he considered the value of an acre 
of clover for soiling, he answered, 20/. or upwards. 

Eight horses six weeks, at 4s. per week per horse L.9 12 0 
Nine do. do. do. do. 10 16 O 
L.20 8 0 

¥ doubt whether there would be many farmers in England able, 
or who would have been willing, to give so candid and fair an 
account. 

In the first report upon this subject, when I made a similar 
statement, few people gave me credit for being correct. With 
such corroboration as this report contains, incredulity can only 
proceed from extreme ignorance. 

I was greatly surprised at seeing several instances of most cre- 
ditable farming in the midst of the most execrable husbandry, in 
the same farm. How any person who has had the resolution and 
‘perseverance to do any thing well, can endure to see his clover 
filled with every kind of weed and filth, is what I do not com- 
prehend, nor can I offer any rational conjecture upon it. Abun- 
dant crops under bad management, merit the strongest repreheri- 
sion. In good soil, no fear of an ample return can be entertain- 
ed: bad and uncertain soils, though they will repay good hus- 
bandry, are attended with risk, and claim more allowance ;—in 
the other case, none can be pleaded, nor ought to be oe 
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The reverend Mr Ellerton of Colton proceeds with his usual 
spirit, and had admirable crops of all kinds. His glebe was, a 
few years ago, given up by the tenant, as too dear at 20/. per an- 
num: last year, he sold to the amount of 50l. of carrots, which 
will convey some idea of what he has done. His example has 
had a powerful effect in promoting and extending improvement. 
Mr Knott, his neighbour, has this year green crops that would be 
remarked and admired in any country, and such as are not to be 
met with in many districts where the land is of four times the 
value of his soil, which was twelve months ago a waste. 

Near Santon-Bridge there are some crops of turnips under ad- 
mirabie management. As this is the first attempt in this part of 
the country, the success which has attended it will, I trust, en- 
courage the proprietors not only to perseverance, but to extend 
their exertions. 

Till gentlemen become engaged in farming, they are not sea- 
sible of the time, exertion and capital necessary to bring foul and 
impoverished land into order. It is my firm belief, that nothing 
tends to benefit the farmer so materially, as the practice of agri- 
culture by gentlemen. Look at those counties where it is little 
practised by the great landed proprietors, and you will find farm- 
ing in its worst and lowest state. 

Could such a character as that of the late Mr Overman have 
been drawn forth to act under a system of rackrents and annual 
leases? Impossible. He saw, under a lease of twenty-one years, 
there was a fair opening for improving his fortune, by the expen- 
diture of a considerable portion of it on his farm. He did not 
shrink from making, at his own sole expense, twenty miles of 
quick fence. With the same spirit and intelligence, he frequent- 
ly purchased, in one year, manure to a greater amount than 
his rent, confident it would in time repay him. Alas! this ex- 
cellent man has paid the debt of nature; leaving a numerous fa- 
mily to lament a most meriterious and affectionate parent,—his 
landlord and, other friends, a man of distinguished probity and 
superior sense,—the public, one of its most spirited and scienti- 
fic agriculturists. 

Mr Benn of Middleton- place, has made great improvements 
since last year. ,The scale of his green crops is much enlarg- 
ed: the only fault in those of the last season was, as he observ- 
ed, * In there being too little of them.” His cabbages, are. the 
best in Cumberland : I did not expees,he would so soon have ac- 
complished his determination, of surpassing those at the Schoose, 
I give him, with pleasure, the credit so, justly his due, and con- 
jure him ta proceed, not only with a view to the advantage he 
will individually reap from it, but the effects it will produce 7“ 
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his neighbours. They cannot be so blind to their own interest, 
as not to follow an example that answers so well, and makes such 
an ample return of profit. 

The meadows on which he has made such judicious use of the 
mole-plough, are trebled in value within the last three years. To 
those who doubt the effect produced by this simple. machine, 
(which drains at less than 4s. per acre), I strongly recommend 
their viewing them: the time and trouble this may take will be 
amply repaid: by comparing the meadows drained, with those 
that are not, they will be able, at once, to judge of the benefit 
produced. This practice may be termed, next to irrigation—the 
greatest improvement that can be made, with the least expense. 

Mr Benn has made a small experiment with carrots: his suc- 
cess will induce him to extend the cultivation of this useful and 
valuable root another year. His potato crop was very good, His 
turnips will be a weighty crop; the season prevented their being 
as clean as it is the interest of every farmer to have“them. Mr 
Benn soiled four milch cows, the condition of which greatly sur- 
passed the rest of his stock. ‘This experiment has determined 
him to carry it to a great extent another season. I think I am 
justified in anticipating that this practice will be, very shortly, ge- 
neral in the northern counties. 

Mr Benn’s barley, though an abundant crop, was much lodged. 
Happy is it when good arises out of the evils of life,—it has de- 
termined him to adopt the drill, which will be of great use: no 
country seems more adapted for thi$ husbandry. I could not, 
without regret, see so many crops lodged, which would all have 
been up-standing, had they been drilled. 

There is no praise I can bestow which is not justly due to the 
meritorious exertions, made by Mr Benn and his sons. I feel im- 
patient to extend similar commendations to all his neighbours ; 
not one but may double the value of their property, by trusting 
their iands, for a few years, with the loan of what may be neces- 
sary to bring them into cultivation: the first operation must be 
draming ; till this is effected, nothing essential can be done. 

I do fully expect Mr Pickthall will, in the course of another 
year, demonstrate what may be effected by complete draining. 

The crops of Swedish turnips have been, generally, good this 
season. 

Mr M. Hartley of Rose Hill, had a very weighty crop: the 
general scale of his green crops was creditable. Most sincerely 
do I wish, that some spirited individual (and no one more likely 
than this gentleman) would undertake a dairy, on an extensive 
scale, for the purpose of supplying milk to the town of White- 
haven. Experience enables me to state, the profit would amply 
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repay the expense and trouble. I am equally confident (which 
will be a more powerful inducement), ‘that nothing more etfectu- 
ally promotes the interests and comforts: of the labouring ‘classes 
of the community. 

I look with confidence, that a continuance of the present éxer- 
tions, for a short period, will exempt Cumberland. from the re- 
proach of standing almost invariabiy distinguished for the highest 
prices of grain in Great Britain, Who can see, without the most 
heart-felt gratification, the rich and abundant crops that already 
adorn and beautify many of the newly enclosed districts? Those 
numerous acres in Inglewood Forest, at Dalston, and in various 
other parts of the county, that hitherto furnished a scanty pittanee 
to a few miserable sheep, now produting grain suflicient for the 
support of thousands of the human species. Nor is our admira- 
tion to be confined to what has been reclaimed: the impreved 
system, in various parts of both counties, in the management of 
old enclosures, challenges particular admiration. What agricul- 
tarist will not be delighted to trace improvements in districts 
where, we have reason to suppose, good husbandry has been hi- 
therto as little known as practised ? 

Mr Spedding of Mire-House, has, for some years, givem an 
admirable specimen of improved husbandry. I congratulate him 
that it has not been without effect. ‘The crop of potatoes of his 
neighbour, Mr Jacob Younghusband of Little Crosthwaite, is 
highly creditable. I can, with pleasure, declare I saw nothing 
better done in my whole journeyfrom the south. Whether the merit 
be due to the father or son, or both, it becomes not me to m- 
quire. T confidently trust, however, the result will determine 
both not to lose the credit they have obtained. 

A very considerable plot of turnips, on Sir Frederic Vane’s do- 
main, at Atmathwaite, was equal, in crop and management, : to 
any Ihave seen in the extensive circuit Ihave made. 

To Mr Hodgson of Blennerhasset, great merit is due 3 and in 
no situation, in Great Britain, did it require a more determined 
spitit'to commence improvement. The obnoxious weeds that o- 
verrun this village and its environs, infinitely out-number what I 
ever observed. “Were the seeds of the docks converted into half- 
crowns, they would, I verily believe, afford a sum sufficient to 
discharge the national detti!! Without having seen them, no 
adequate idea can be formed of their quantity. In such a situa- 
tion, T shoyld tecommend to my worthy friend, after having com- 
pletely eradicated his Gwn weeds, to adopt the plan of a most 
amiable'and highly respected nobleman (Lord Crewe), who had 
complained ‘of thé injury, both in example and eifect, of a very 
negligent tenant that tolerated every weed :—remonstrance pro- 
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ducing no effect, an indictment was presented at the Court Barons 
the complaint was substantiated, and the culprit fined some gal- 
jons of ale. The fine was paids and the reform, which friendly 
admonition failed of producing, was most completely accomplish+ 
ed by ridicule, Heartily do I wish to see the experiment tried ; 
and no place seems to demand it so imperiously. 

Amongst the most meritorious of gentlemen agriculturists, we 
must place Mr Boddington, tenant of Millar-Ground, near Hawks- 
head ; his crops of potatoes and turnips, in general, do him ‘in- 
finite credit, and exhibit a specimen of good husbandry where it 
awas greatly wanted ; and, I hope, it will not fail of producing its 
effects in the farmers around him. 

The management of Mr Graham of Barrock-Lodge, is such as 
to challenge the attention of every traveller who passes that road 
-—-come from what country he may. 

There appears an increased attention to the cleanness of the 
potato crop in every part of the country. In the district of Wig- 
ton, there are many well managed crops of potatoes. It must 
be a great pleasure to every one who wishes to see the cultivation 
of the country promoted, to observe the preparations making by 
Sir Wastall Brisco, Bart. of Crofton, for that purpose. The ex- 
ample of every intelligent and spirited agriculturist, is a soutce 
of public advantage. 

Mr Dyke’s drilled oats surpassed his former crops. His judi- 
cious use of the drill must contribute greatly to introduce it into 
practice in Cumberland. Mr Wood of Cockermouth, and vari- 
ous others, who adopted it in consequence of what they haye seen 
at Dovenby-Hall, have succeeded most completely. ‘Their crops 
were reported as deserving of particular notice and attention. 
If my ability was equal to my wishes, I should have ‘had the 
greatest pleasure in personally inspecting every farm, where im- 
proved agriculture has been introduced. 

I am perfe€tly aware, there are many meritorious examples I 
might, with propriety, have brought forward for public approba- 
tion; but the limits of the report neceffarily circumf{cribe what is 
the moft pleafing part of my duty. 

I cannot omit noticing a very great impediment and difcou- 
ragement to growing green crops, near to towns; I allude to 
the fcandalous depredations committed ; which praétices, I am 
concerned to ftate, are not confined to children, whofe inexpe- 
rience might offer fome apology. It becomes abfolutely necef- 
fary fome means fhould be taken to put a ftop to proceedings not 
only injurious to the farmer, but likewife to the interefts of the 
Jabouritig clafles, Whenever an improved fyftem of agriculture 
has been introduced, it has been the means of creating a great ad- 
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ditional demarid for labour. I appeal to thofe who are acquainted 
with the Schoofe, for the truth of this affertion. If one farm can 
give bread to fo many, what would be the confequence were all 
lands, adjoining to towns, under a fimilar mode of management ? 
The plan I should fuggeft is either a general affociation by the fo- 
ciety, or a particular one in every parifh, for the purpofe of profe- 
cuting all delinquents: the fine to be 10s., with a power in the ma- 
giftrate to mitigate it to ss, A very few examples would ftop the 
thoughtlefs ; and fociety would have great reafon to rejoice, that the 
firft deviations from honefty fhould be deteéted, expofed, and pu- 
nifhed, What renders fome fteps being taken more abfolutely ne- 
ceffary, is, that thofe who are leaft able to defend themfelves, are the 
perfons moft expofed to depredations. Since the above was written, 
the fociety has unanimoufly approved the plan fuggefted ; and no 
time fhall be loft in carrying it into effect, fo far as it refts with me. 

The general fpirit of improved hufbandry, is not confined to 
any, one branch of agriculture. Attention to fiock is confidered 
an object of the firft importance : much pains have been, .and are 
now taking, to unite early maturity with propenfity to fatten. 
The fame qualities are equally fought for in the breed of theep, 
combined with a fuperior fleece. ‘The recent improvements of 
the ftaple, have been fuch as not only to equal but to furpafs the 
wool exported from Spain. 

Great advantage has, likewife, refulted from the attention paid 
to the breed of {wine ; and in no animal is there a greater differ- 
ence :—whilft one ftock is highly profitable, another confumes, in 
fattening, as much or more than it is worth. 

Thefe are obje&ts very well deferving of your attention; and 
the annual exhibition affords opportunity for your making obferv- 
ations, and acquiring information, with more convenience, and 
at lefs trouble, than you could do by any other means. ‘This is no 
inconfiderable advantage refulting from agricultural meetings. 

The experiments already made in foiling cattle, are highly inte- 
refting. ‘Che one, the commencement of which you have wit- 
neffed, will, I truft, be not unworthy of your attention. It has a 
diverfity of objects in view. It purpofes, in the firft inftance, to 
afcertain, as far as one experiment can do it, the difpofition of va- 
rious breeds of cattle to fatten, at the earlieft period,—what is the 
confumption of food and water by different ftecks,—what are the 
moft advantageous modes of proportioning dry and vegetable food : 
To decide, likewife, the weekly advance in weight,—to mark the 
profit and lofs, which has, in no inftance, been fatisfactorily done 
by any previous experiment,—and to point out the value and ne- 
ceflity of economy. The advantage of foiling, im’ preference to 
grazing, has been ftrongly demonstrated by what has already been 
done. 
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To expe& that one, or even a number of experiments, fhould 
decide thefe various and important points, is neither looked for, 
nor deemed poflible. To change eftablithed opinions is a work of 
time and perfeverance : could they be effeéted with the fame fa- 
cility which marks the common occurrences of life, the mifchief 
would be infinite. A great length of time is requifite to prd- 
nounce decidedly on the merit of any experiment: the firft at- 
tempts to carry into effect moft of the great difcoveries in arts and 
fciences, have been very imperfe&t ; to bring them,'to perfection 
has taken a confiderable period, and feldom or ever been the for- 
tunate lot of one individual. To fix the attention of the public, is 
the main object; and to engage the community imperceptibly to 
confider the queftion, is the utmoft that is propofed. 

The improvements made in hufbandry implements, have con- 
tributed greatly to facilitate the perfe&t and complete cleaning 
of land, which is, by all agriculturifts, confidered as one of the 
moft important obje&ts in farming. Every thing which econo- 
mizes labour, efpecially in the operations which are diurnally 
repeated, is deferving of the greateft attention. Whatever may 
be the firft coft of any implement, it is foon repaid when in 
daily ufe : the faving the work of a horfe of value fed with oats, 
cannot be accounted lefs than sol. per annum, cftimating ‘every 
article of wear and tear, and allowing for the rifk and’ decreafe of 
value in the animal. 

Should we be juftified in pronouncing the beft conduéted farm 
in Great Britain, perfect in all that relates to economy of labour, 
and feeding of ftock; I can boldly aflirm, I know of none where 
great and important retrenchments, in both refpe€ts, may not be 
made. I affume, and that not lightly, after the beft attention in 
my power to give to the fubject, that both farmers and gentlemen 
agriculturifts have it in their power to make great favings. 

The eye of a good housewife cannot endure dirt; nay, it is 
so sensitive, as to anticipate, and take measures to prevent it. 
Who does not admire and applaud such conduct? Is not unpro- 
ductiveness and waste as repugnant to good sense, as the other.is 
to feeling? How comes it, then, that the eye of a farmer should 
be so differently constructed, as to bear with the deformity of a 
thistle or a dock in a rich and abundant crop? Whenever I see 
such things existing, I am irresistibly led to regret, the individual 
had not the good fortune to be placed in a situation to have his 
attention occupied in pursuits more congenial, to his taste. 

Agricultural meetings should not be considered as. confining 
our views to exhibitions of stock, crops, and implements; but 
should extend to the whole detail of the use and employment 
ef the produce. In my humble opinion, the individual who 
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displays the most order, regularity, and attention to economy, 
js the person to whom the: palm tor gaod husbandry should be 
awarded. What is effected solely by expense, creates no emu- 
lation 3 what springs from attention, order and arrangement, com- 
mands admiration; and there are few who can refrain, when they 
see things well done, from feeling some mixture of envy. 

The waste, visible in the management of many gentlemen a- 
griculturists, would be an abundant source of profit to a farmer. 
‘To witness this in the farms of men actuated by the most honour- 
able and patriotic motives, occasions the greatest regret to the 
friends of agriculture, and inspires an ardent desire to put a stop 
to it, by a Pithful representation of the real causes of their losses 
and disappointments : few are in a situation to permit their being 
so candid, as to speak such unpleasing truths. 

Such are the observations which have occurred to me; and it 
is with the utmost deference I submit them to the Society, con- 
fiding in their past indulgence. I may have erred; but I have, 
on, every occasion, spoken my sentiments divested of partialit 
or prejudice, and with no other view than that of a faithful dis- 
charge of my duty, and an anxious desire to contribute my mite 
in promoting the views of the Society. Few will question the 
advantages which have already been derived from your assevia- 
tion; and I ardently and confidently hope, they will be, every 
year, more conspicuous. 


Detail of an Experiment in Soiling and Grazing. 
By Mr Curwin. 
(Extradted from the Proceedings of the Workington Agricultural Scciety.) 


No object is of more importance to the farmer, than the choicé 
of his feeding and wintering stock; much of the profit of his 
green crop depending upon the facility with which they fatien, and 
até kept in condition. The greater the stock which can be main- 
tained, the more manure will be made. If there be one breed of 
cattle which will, with less consumption of food, gain more than 
another, that is the stock every farmer should wish to have. 
Though no proposition can be more self-evident than this, nor 
caleulated to command a more general and ready assent, yet, 
strange as it may appear, nothing hitherto has been less attended 
to. ‘Phere is not one valuable experiment extant upon the sub- 
ject ;—such as haye been made are given in so yague and crude a 
form, as to preclude any practical information being drawn from 
them. 

Amongst 
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Amongst the many causes of regret for the loss of that valuable 
friend to the public, and to the agriculture of the country, the 
Jate Duke of Bedford, this may be reckoned one. His ardent and 
indefatigable mind was actively employed on this important sub- 
ject; and had he lived, he would have ascertained the matter, and, 
by a series of judicious experiments, have left no doubt on a 
point of such moment. 

Experiments, to be useful, require the whole detail to be given, 
The consumption of food lessens as the animal increases in fat- 
ness : it is therefore impossible to form any just calculation from 
a portion only of the time of feeding ;—repeated statements of 
weight are necessary to determine the progressive advancement, 
and to mark the period when there is no longer a gain adequate 
to the food consumed. Advance of markets may counterbalance 
and make up the loss on this head: no particular rule, therefore, 
can be fixed as to the time of selling; but every one must judge 
from the particular circumstances of the case. It is of great con- 
sequence to the farmer to know the relative worth of his respec- 
tive crops, and what advance he can make upon each, in order to 
decide upon their value. 

These subjects were first suggested to me by that spirited and in- 
telligent farmer, Mr Bates of Halton Castle; and the importance of 
them appears in my view to increase, from the little I have dane 
in the course of this summer, with a view of determining the 
comparative increase of weight that may be obtained by soiling 
and grazing. The little T have learnt augments my desire of pro- 
ceeding ; and I flatter myself, the experiment I have undertaken, 
and of which you have seen the commencement, will tend to 
throw some light upon the subject. In the mean time, I beg 
leave to lay before the Society, the result of the tria! in soiling 
and grazing for fat. ° 

In all experiments, there is much attention requisite not to svf- 
fer one’s self to be deceived : for, whether the public be misled 
intentionally, or for want of proper caution and care, the effects 
are the same, though the motive- may be widely different, The 
strongest reprehension is due to error, from whatever cause it 
proceeds. 

The experiment was made between two Kyloes. The one was 
ten or twelve years old, and had had a number of calves ; the other 
grazed, was four years old, having had no calves. _Theadvantage 
was supposéd to be wholly in favour of the younger animal. It 
appears reasonable, that the period most favourable for fattening, 
should Le as soon as the animal had arrived to its full growth. 


Experiment 
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Experiment made to determine the respective tnerense made by 
Soiling and Grazing, commencing the 14th of May, and con- 
cluding the 1st of October 1808, being a period of 140 days. 


Soiled Kylo weighed (frst weight ) 66 stone. 
Grazed Kylo weighed (ditto) 57. 


KYLO SOILED. 


Date.—May 14. | June 27. | Aug. 4. | Aug. 23. | Sept. 6. | Oct. I. 
Weight.—66 st. 74 st. 74st. | 77 st. | 78ist. | 82st. 


-| A considerable deduction must be made 
from the apparent gain of the second pe- 
riod of weighing. I should suppose one 
might strike off all above what appeared 
to be the average gain upon the third pe- 

1b. 0z.| riod of weighing, when the animal may be 
2 8 |conceived to have taken fairly to feeding. 
0,0 | There appear the strongest grounds for be- 
1 4 |lieving that it is weight of entrails, not of 
carcass ; as the gain of the first fortnight 
bears no proportion to any subsequent one. 
When confined, the animal digests his food 
less rapidly. Upon this principle, I strike 
1. 93}0ff 3 stone 13 lib. in valuing the soiled ky- 
—|!o; and after the same rate in the estimate 
of the long-horned and other soiled kyloes. 

Increas’d wt. of soil’d 

’ kylo, taken at 12st. 2 s. d. 
Food Consumed. Llib, at 4s. 8d. - - 2 16 43 

3: . 2d. per lib. between 
| Daily.) Total. | Jean value andfat-71402 5. @. 
1010 4: 
* 1745 st. clover, atid. - 3 
280 | 280 Ib. oil-cake, at Id. 1 
150 |30st. of chaff - - 0 


21 
3 4 
26 


4 7 1f 


L.6 2 54 


*4* All the animals soiled drank about two gallons of water per 
day} éxeept when the clover was cut and brought in wet. 


KYIO 
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KYLO GRAZED. 


Increase ‘of carcass (loss 
Days | Total | Inereafe | — takenat 2st.) 7st. Qlib. 2 s 
grazed.| Increafe. | per day. at 4s, 8d. per st. | - a 

2d. per lib. on first weight 6 1 






5 
3 





d. 
8 , 
O2s d. 




















i. 
8 
=| 1 acre of grass (I think insufficient). 4 
L.4 4 8 
The soiled kylo pays nearly 3d. per stone for the clover consum- 
ed, or after the rate of 331. 12s. 6d. for an acre of 234 tons; the 
grazed kylo pays 6]. 8s, 10d. per aere. The manure in soiling 
is supposed equal, at least to the labour. What allowance, if 
any, should be made for the manure scattered by grazing, I am 
not pgepared to say. The grazed kylo was thrown considerably 
back by the red water; the soiled kylo lost nine days by be- 
ing removed into too warma shed. It seldom happens dissi- 
milar objects can be brought into perfect comparison. TI shall 
fairly state the facts, drawing the conclusions that strike me ;— 
leaving every one to exercise his own judgment, and either to 
receive or reject them. 


Result of Slaughtering the two Kyloes. 
SOILED. 


When taken from food. 24h. fafting. 72 h. fafting. 2 total lofs before killing. 
Weighed.—82 st. | 75st. 8lib.| 69st. 94b.§ 12st. 5 id, 


st. 1b. 
Carcass - - - 45 7|Supposing the calculation of weight to be 


140 j9st. 940z.) 1540z. 


t\S\SQQ(Q(xZX= 




























Loose fat - - 7 3{ made, as I believe is the case, when the 
Blood - - - 2 8) beast has been fasted, and in a state pro- 
Feet - - - - 0 13) per to slaughter, the kylo will have done 
Paunch, water, &c. 7 1} well. ; 

Head, heart, &c. 2 6 Carcass - 52 st. 10h. 

Hide - -;+.-4 4 Offal - - 16 13 








st.69 9 st. 69 9 








This Kylo leaves a profit, per day, of 104d. 
Oy arcd- $= Tid. 







GRAZED. 
Weight cn food. | After being fasted. ) Total loss. 
66 st. 95 lib. 55st. Olid. 11 st. 4 lib 
Carcass - - - - - 36st. 8b. 8.02. 
Loose fat - - - - - # 1 8 {Carcass - 40st. 10/ib. 





Hide and offal eh ee A 185.0 Offah «1)-id4iy 18 








#55 9 O %.55 9 
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A further Experiment was made witha long-horned Cow, Eight 
or Nine Years old, which had had several Calves. 


Date.—- | July 11. | Aug. 3.] Sept. 7. | Oct.1. | Oct. 17. 
Weight.— | 75.st. | 84st. |] 86st. 7lib. | 88 st. | 89st. Slib. 


“f gain 


of the whole 
per day. 


Statement of the Expense and Gain. 


Aver 


R 


Increased weight (de- ; 
ducting 7 st. 1lib.) 2s. ad. 
5 st. 13lib.,at4s.8d. 1 7 8 
2d. per lib. between lean 
value and fat - -815 O° 2 s. 
10: 2 


oOro-+! 


764 st. clover, atId. 3 3 8 
300 lib. oil-cake, atId. 1 5 O 
50 st. chaff, atld. - 0 4 @2 


Food Consumed. — 


No. |Periods.| Daily. | Total. 
st. st. : ‘ 
9 | 988 The first period of increase goes strongly 
7 1350 | establish the principle I have adopted, 
«| as to estimating the value of the increased 
7 | 126 weight from the third period of weighing. 
764 


eee me Ee ee ee 


Result of slaughtering the long-horned Cow. 


Weight from food. | When killed. 2 Total loss. 
89 st. 5 lib, 80 st. 9 st. 5 lib. 


st. lib. st. lib. 


Carcass <= © isiici «746 
Loose fat bp: =.= 3 
ie, ae 
Offa] «on, Lao P (4,238 
Hide - «jie wirye 4 


St, 80 


5 Careags...- = =) «a: = 49 12 


co tate ea ee 


St.80 0 


Profit per day, Is. Id, 


It is evidént- the éstimated value of ithe carcase of the long- 
horned,-is-too high: the kylo sells 1d. per lib. at least, dearer. 


The original weight gives the result of profit, which is little shore 
of 
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of the kylo; when there 4s no comparison in offal to carcass. 
‘The long-horned consumed a greater weight of food in 100 days, 
than the kylo did in 140. 

‘The progress of the experiments created that degree of inte- 
rest that made me anxious to proceed further : in consequence of 
which, I caused six very moderate three-years-old Highlanders to 
be tied up, the 27th of June, and fed them for the greatest part 
of the time with grass, cut from hedges, plantations and walks, 
considered of little if any value. is experiment is highly 
satisfactory. How much food of this kind does every farmer 
Waste! and, which is worse, suffers it to seed and multiply weeds! 
My first object in cutting my hedges, was, to destroy weeds : 
the appropriation of a great deal of the worst grass to any bene- 
ficial purpose, was an after-thought. For the last month they have 
been fed with carrot and turnip tops. I had no straw to spare, 
yet they have maintained their condition: One that appears ‘to 
have failed, took the sore mouth, but has killed extremely well, 


Calculation of the Increase upon the six Highlanders. 
June 27 | July 6 | Aug. 3 | Aug. 23 | Sept. 6 | Oct. 1 | Nov. 9 

st. . st. st. st. st. st. 
— 44 45 — 48 — 47 

— 48% 49% 50 — 51 
on 46% 48k — 48 — 475 

_ 47 48 504 — 52 

— 464 47% 494 — 50 
— 44 45 46 — 464 

Z19 — 242i — 263 — 2764 — 283 — 292 —g9% 


Estimated gain of the siz Highlanders. 
_ | Increafe | Daily | Increase of kylo (loss 
periods, in each, |Increafe.) taken at 2st. Sib.) 9st. J, 
¢. Hl. cz 12]b, at 4s. $d. - - = 2 


days. 2d. per lib. on first wt. 4 


9} 23 6 


20 | 135 st. of green food - 1 


50 st. of steamed chaff 0 
50 lib. of oil-cake - - -:0 ~ 
115 10 


£.4 7 10 
a ea 
Cost of Feeding one Highlander. Weight of Kylo. 
Days.(Daily.|\Yotal.) a7 gi 76 from fd.|Before kill. } Loss 
435 [44 st.6079.$° ~" " ° } 464 st. 1 89st. 61. § 7st. 1lb. 


Slaughtered 





Se ee es 
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Slaughtered Weight. 








Carcass - ----- - 23 st. 4 lib. 
Loose.fat - - - - - -- $ 2 |Carca8s + - - - 26st. 6%d, 
Hide - -------- $ 5. °|Offal ----- 13” 0 
Offal - ~------ ie ——- 
—~ t.39° 6 
st. 39 «6 





Nearly pays, per day,----Sd. 


Whatever differéncé of Spinion may arise as to thé mode of 
calculation ahd the datés assumed, I concéive the advantages ot 
soiling to be so apparesit, that no one can question them, tither 

plied to feeding horses, milch cows, or to fattening. The 
coltndinicddns réceiyed from various quarters, fully prove the 
rapid progress it has already made. The benefits that will result 
from’ Pith to the general state of cultivation, will be greater 
than I $ho ald think f prudent to state (under all the indulgences 
I might expect) to the full extent of my opinion. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Thoughts on the best Rotation of Crops on a Light Soil, where 
the Climate is damp and late. 
Sir, 


I LaTELy happened to get one of your Numbers into my hands, 
where 1 observed (as far.as I can remembef) that it was proposed 
to give a prize to whoever should point out the best rotation of 
crops for a light soil, and a late and damp climate, wheat makin 
always one of them. ‘Without entering the lists for the prize, i 
shall take the-liberty of giving my own practice, which is, indeed, 
scmewhat opposite to the general theory, as well as custom, of 
the country: but I can nevertheless aver, that I find it success- 
ful, and that few of my neighbours have better crops, or on 
so easy terms. ‘The farm is, in general, of a light and sharp 
soil, much intermixed with pebbles, and of a tolerably good qua- 
lity. My~endeavour is, never to crop it severely ; for, if I did, 
the ground would beodaae much too tender, and, in doing 80, the 
dung of manure would with $reat rapidity be wasted into the 
substrata, and of course soon be lost. Om the field which I in- 
tend to break up from grass, if possible, in the previous year, I 
lay on about ‘four or five chalders slacked lime per acre on the 
sward, though it rere sometimes, that this cannot be accom- 
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plished. ‘lhe lime renders the ground free, and tenders the 
herbage. I give it a smgle furrow in October, or early in Novem- 
ber, and sow it with wheat ; harrowing it in as rapidly thereafter 
as possible, and giving’it somewhat more seed than after fallow or 
potatoes: the return is in general from nine to eleven bolls per 
acre. ‘The second —_ is potatoes and turnip. In preparing the 
ground for that crop, I gather off the quickens and root-grass, 
making these articles into a compost, with as much lime as to rot 
it'sufficiently.. The potato and turnip lands get all the dung of the 
firm, and’ the crops turn out-in- general remarkably. well, being 
kept clean at very little expense, on account of the quickens hav- 
ing been previously gathered off. My third crop is potato-oats, 
or barley, with which grass seeds are sown; and to it the rotted 
quickens are applied, which greatly aid: the barley and grasses. 
"Phese are generally cut for two successive years, and afterwards 
pastured four years. By this mode, my expense for manure arid 
labour is not great, while my crops are all good. The practice of 
sowifi¢ Wheat on a single furrow from old leas, I know is repro- 
bated by niany ; and, were my soil either heavy loam,’ clay,: or 
inchimifig to till, FE would by no means prescribe it. But I will 
venture to say, that, on a light soil in good order, and well mat- 
ted with grass, it is ina better state for wheat. (which delights 
in a firm compact soil) than even after a fallow. My practice is, 
to plough. in oats and barley, in place of sowing im the usual 
‘way/ "Phe advantage resulting therefrom is, that, fromthe! in- 
creased wee of cover thereby procured, the grain does not 
lodge: im fact, it is giving to light land the benefit of a heavy 
io There are some fatmers of opinion, that cutting! hay» for 
two sifécessivé years is scourging’ the ground; © bit experience 
Jeads the to forma different opinion. ‘Ir ‘is. am undoubted: fact, 
that P have for ten years cut a crop of hay from ‘dry méadowy ‘as 
it % Calley without manure ; and had generatly from 150 to Zoo 
Stories pér acre; and on breaking it up afterwards, had a ‘heavy 
‘crbp-6f oats: ‘he’ land was not naturally tich, butin pretty good 
order when kid down. 13 O8 § ogni 
. , L9Gojs Dav 


QUERY... pectioeyg R 
’ Wrat may be the expense of enclosing 200 acres;of Jand, 
witherin Berwickshire ot East Lothian, supposing the: situation 
of the land to be square, and that the-whole is divided intoreight 
ericlosures of '25 acres each; the same to be!enclosed with stone 
walls, lipped with lime, and seven: quarters in height? 
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Result of an Inquiry into the: Nature and Causes of the Blight, the 
Rust, and the Mildew, which have particularly affected the Crops 
of Wheat on the Borders of England and Scotland. , By Sit John 
dSinclair, Bart. M.P. &c. Edinburgh, Constable & Co. Lon- 
don; Cadell & Davies. 1809, 


In: a.season of such unexampled distress to the growers of 
wheat; when pestilence, blasting, and mildew, raged through 
the land, threatening destruction to the crop, and famine to 
the .people,—the respectable President of the Board of Agri- 
culture could not remain idle and unconcerned, or suffer these 
calamities to. pass by, unheeded and unobserved. From the 
treatise before us, we observe with satisfaction, that Sir Joun 
SuncLain, whose talent for investigating rural and_ political 
subjects is sufficiently established, has not, on the present occa- 
sion, either neglected his duty, or disappointed the expectations 
of his.friends. On the contrary, with that diligence and activity 
which.strongly mark his character, and constantly insure success 
to his proceedings, the moment that information reached him of 
the calamitous situation of the wheat crop, Sir John circulated va- 
rious queries among his agricultural correspondents ; all tending 
ta elucidate the natere and cause of the diseases to which wheat 
is able, and to ascertain how, and in what manner, these dis- 
eases! might afterwards be best prevented. He also visited and 
inspected. the: wheat crop of the several districts where disease 
raged with the greatest virulence, and, in short, took every step 
which. ¢ould be. taken to throw light upon the subject which oc- 
cupied his: attention, and which, confessedly, was one of the first 
importance to the public welfare. In the present publication, we 
are favoured with the result of his Inquiries ; and he has added to 
that favour, by presenting us with a copious Appendix, contain- 
ing much interesting information, received from his correspond- 
ents ; the whole serving to thtow more light upon the diseases of 
wheat; than has been hitherto furnished by any other writer. 

Though 'we highly applaud Sir John Sinclair for attempting to 
ascertain the mature and causes of the diseases of wheat, and the 
most suitable-rémedies, because no subject was more deserving of 
hi sattention, we are very apprehensive, that! the diseases of last 
year must be ranked as incurable, and of so virulent a nature, as 
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to be equally as much beyond the reach of human assistance, as a 
galloping consumption, or confirmed water in the chest, are in the 
human frame. Some of these diseases were new, therefore im- 
perfectly understood; and many of them were of a complicated and 
abstruse nature, presenting symptoms quite different from those for- 
merly known in this country when the wheat crop was in a diseased. 
state. ‘The worst sort of disease neither proceeded from rust nor 
mildew. In fact, the parent plant decayed, and, in many instan- 
ces, died before the young grain had assumed a perfect shape ; 
of course, the death of the parent necessarily prevented the young 
grain, or progeny, from making the slightest improvement after- 
wards, It was evident, that the young grain, in many cases, did 
not get beyond what may be called a state of embryo; while, in 
others, what may be considered as conception had not taken place, 
or, at least, if it had taken place, was followed by abortion. We 
offer these remarks, in illustration of what is stated respecting the 
complicated and abstruse diseases of last season, and not with the 
slightest view of impairing or lessening the merits of Sir John Sin- 
clair, when endeavouring to investigate them. 

In a former volume, when examining the doctrines of that re- 
spectable gentleman and eminent philosopher, Sir JosepH Banks, 
we took occasion to explain our sentiments on the diseases of 
wheat at considerable length ; and maintained, that every disease 
to which wheat is liable, (that of smut excepted), proceeded from 
an unhealthy atmosphere ; and that heavy rains, or continued wet- 
ness for any considerable length of time, when the processes of 
conception or maturation were going forward, necessarily occa- 
sioned mildew, or some other disease ; and that the consequences 
of disease were either less or more fatal to the crop, according to 
its healthiness at the time, and to the stage of its growth far 
the hostile weather commenced. These opinions were greatly 
strengthened by the circumstances of last season. In no year has 
the wheat crop of this country appeared more healthy and flou- 
tishing, ¢specially upon loams and clays, than in the last one, at 
the time when rainy weather set in. e ear was large, and had 
blossomed in the most complete manner. The feetus of the 
young grain was in general finely formed, and in some cases had 
half arrived at the stage of maturity. From these circumstances, 
a pleasant and agreeable prospect was furnished to the farmer’; 
though, unhappily, his hopes of receiving an abundant crop were 
in a little time most completely disappointed. The rains, which 
commenced nearly over the whole island on the 24th July, and 
continued, with little intermission, till the 13th August, being 
accompanied with close, warm weather, engendered a kind ot 
putridity in the atmosphere, highly pernicious to vegetable life. 

* By 
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By consequence, every field of wheat suffered. With some fields, 
particularly those situated upon the sea-shore, a partial loss was 
only sustained ;—with a majority, the loss was something like one 
third of an average produce ;—but with others, the loss was almost 
a total one ;—a circumstance never before known in this country, 
so far as our recollection reaches. Many fields did not returh 
half a crop, even where neither blight, nor rust nor mildew, were 
discernible. No doubt, the generality of these fields assumed a 
blackish or morbid hue at the conclusion, which of course was 
called Rust by some people : but this discolourment ensued from 
the juices of the plant having previously become putrid and cor- 
rupted ; and, evidently, was rather the effect than the cause of the 
disease which had seized upon the plants, and annihilated their 
powers. 

We are perfectly aware, that many fields of wheat were in a 
languishing condition before the rains arrived, having suffered 
from the uncommon heat which previously prevailed ; and that 
such fields suffered most from the wetness afterwards. These 
circumstances, however, do not in the least invalidate a single 
opinion which we have either at this time or on a former occasion 
delivered. That plants are hurt by too little as well as by too 
much moisture, is an incontrovertible truth; though evil, in the 
first. case, much seldomer happens than in the other. A man 
may be killed by excessive drinking ; and the same effect may be 
produced by withholding drink from him altogether. Should 
drink be withheld till a man is enfeebled and weakened, and a 
plentiful supply be then administered, it is plain, that his body 
will be more easily overpowered, than if drink had been regularly 
given in proportion to his wants, and his body preserved in a 
healthy and vigorous state. Arguing from analogy, we may say, 
that the wheats on clay and loam soils were in full health when 
the rains set in, having never wanted moisture,—therefore, only 
suffered in a partial manner afterwards; whereas, many of the 
dry fields, which were previous!y stunted in their growth fronr 
want, of nourishment, fell victims at the first attack, being feeble 
before hand, and utterly unable to withstand the force of the dis- 
ease. 

The most, of these opinions are powerfully supported by the 
majority of Sir John Sinclair’s correspondents, whose returns are 
furnished in the Appendix to the Inquiry which now occupies 
our attention. An instance may be given from the communica- 
tion of a, Mid-Lothian farmer. 

‘In my opinion, the bad-quality and deficiency of the wheat crop 
this season, are solely occasioned by the wet weather, and want of 
sun, whenit was in bloom. [I do not recollect, at any season of the 
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year, the earth being more completely filled with water, than it was 
at that period ; by which ‘means,’ I conceive, the roots of the wheat 
were so over moistened, as to occasion a check or decay in the whole 
stalk; and by the straw being thus imjured, it was incapable of bring 
ing the ear to maturity. I cannot say, that 1 observed what is call- 
ed a mildew, at any period, upon my wheat, although it is of a very 
inferior quality to what it has been in former years. 

* I beg to add, that my wheat in Ayrshire, this season, is of a bet- 
ter quality than my wheat in Mid-Lothian ; which I attribute 'sdlely 
to there tiot having been so long a continuance of wet and close 
weather, in Ayrshire, as in Mid-Lothian.’ App. p. 50. 

Qur worthy and respectable friend, Mr Thomas Scott of Craig- 
lockart, one of the most intelligent farmers, not only in Mid- 
Lothian, but almost in any county, expresses himself distinct- 
ly and correctly concerning the general diseases of grain, and 
particularly concerning those which befel the wheat of last year, 
in the following letter to Sir John Sinclair. There may be a 
shade of difference betwixt the sentiments of this truly respect- 
able agriculturist, and those we maintain; but the difference is 
immaterial. 

* The great interest you take in rural concerns, leads me to flatter 
myself, that the following remarks and observations, will not be un, 
acceptable. 

‘The middle of August last, I made a short tour through the 
counties of Tweedale, Roxburgh and Berwick, where the wheat 
fields were in general in a most deplorable state, especially in the 
valleys on the rivers Tweed and Teviot. They. were all of a brown 
colour, many of them dead ripe, and not a third filled. ,1_was in- 
formed, before setting out, of t the circumstance, and that the cause 
was ascribed to a fly which, upon inspection, I found lodged in a 
few of the grains of some heads, but not in eyery head, or even on 
the greatest part of those inspected. It was a very small ‘ay mal 
indeed, very unlikely to be adequate, by its feeble efforts, confined 
in. a_ grain or two of a head, to haye arrested vegetation, even in 
the stem it was lodged in, much less to have done so in tliose where 
it had never approached, : 

‘ Damp, hazy easterly winds, have rarely failed to bring rust and 
mildew on the wheat crops, and retard their filling, in proportion to 
the time they continued. In such instances, the injury used to be on- 
ly partial ; the crop lodged, where weighty, or destitute of free air ; 
the, grain hungry, and part of the head empty ; while other parts 
of the field, where: there was more air, or the ¢rop less luxuriant, 
were tolerably good, and fewer empty husks; or when mildew took 
place, it, was only a few grains that were, affected in the same. head, 
which had been rendered stationary, and, in filling, fell into. decay, 
and, became a prey to the.animals ;, while ail the other grain filled 
as it no.such event had happened. Nor was every head so seized. 
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But the malady which attacked.the crops last. season, operated in.a 
more masterly style ; notonly was every grain of ahead, but every 
heady’ in fields:‘of ‘many acres, reduced to: the. same .level,—not a 
single stem or grain to be found that had es¢aped, the: disaster. 

* It occurred to. me, that the penetrating pestilent, nature of the 
easterly fogs, had operated. upon the valleys of Tweed and 'Teviot, 
as early frosts annually do on potato crops, by the sides.of streams 
and marshy grounds.’ Of this, however; I was soon undeceived, 
as:high situations were in no better plight than those that were low- 
er. Upon inspecting two fields of wheat on the same farm, the.one 
100 feet higher than:the other, so different was it from what. I. can- 
jectuted, that the grain in the lower field, was tolerably well filled ; 
and in the other, a field. of six or seven acres, not one grain could 
be found one third filled, or one head in the whole field better than 
another ;. the straw being dry, covered with a greenish glaze, as 
if varnished over. Whatever may have been the cause, the phe- 
nomenon bore striking marks of aérial agency, and sudden severe 
shock. 

‘Some were of opinion, that the long dry weather, before the 
rains commenced, had made the crop ripen, before the grain was 
full ;,and indeed the inferior quality of what was cut first, from 
early parts of fields, where there was no want of moisture, wa» 
found to be rather worse than better, without the appearance’ of ‘in- 
sects, or animal of any kind, on either stem or roots. 

* We not unfrequently ascribe the decay and fading which take 
place in. plants, to insects, and other animals, that lay hold of them 
in that state, which could not have been there had the plant conti- 
nued to thrive. Nothing can show it more clearly, than what has 
so generally been the fate of bean crops, in the end of July, or be- 
ginning of ‘August; when sown on thin, heavy, moist soils; partly 

ungéd, ‘and partly not, if much rain fell at that season. The ‘wn- 


dunged part, rarely failed to fade and a becoming black’ with 


small insects, and withering away ; while crop on the dunged 
part, kept thriving, and not a single one of those insects to be seen 
on a leaf, although the stems of the one were waving across the 
stems and leaves of the other. 

‘ That insects, and other animals, prove destructive to crops, has, 
no doubt, been often severely felt, but seldom if ever leaving sensi- 
ble and satisfactory marks of the means by which the injury was ef- 
fected ; either’ the tender shoots seem to be all over as if they had 
sprouted or if after, when further advanced, total decay takes place, 
the stem will-be found, ‘at one parteor other, to have been gnawed 
asunder, thereby depriving’ it of its future nourishment from the root. 
Still, in both ‘these cases, the catise is obvious. 

* Plants also fade and decay, and, riot anfreqnently, from getting 
either too much moisture,‘ or being deprived of it. “By rhe last, the 
oil is rendered impervious to the fibres that absorb! nourishment, or 
where enough cannot be had for conveying it. By the first, the fi- 
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bres are paralyzed, and rendered unfit to perform their functions. 
Both these last cases admit of remedies. Draining the ground, ma- 
nuring with proper substances, and good cultivation, will prevent 
cohesion getting to the pitch it otherwise would, as well as render 
light gravelly soils more susceptible of retaining moisture, and moist 
soils more porous, and the plants less liable to be surfeited, being 
stouter and able to absorb it. Nay, even insects and other animals 
may be rendered less destructive, by having recourse to particular 
modes of cropping; but rust, mildew, and the other effects of un- 
favourable weather, as well as the cause by which the crops suffer- 
ed so much this year, seem beyond human remedy, and not within 
man’scontroul. Such phenomena operate obscurely; and leave great 
scope for conjecture. 

* The diseases that have attacked crops of grain in late years, and 
the manner these crops fell into decay, have been so unprecedented, as 
almost makes us suspect this planet had altered its course, or some pes- 
tilent vapour haunted the atmosphere. The peas and bean crops in 
1807 were, in many instances, partly reduced suddenly to a state of 
decay; and what continued to vegetate, seemingly unhurt, produced 
but a scanty increase of hungry grain. No insect was to be seen in ei- 
ther leaves, stem or root; but a snrall maggot, less than a coriander 
seed, amongst the mould, such as are frequently found where the roots 
of plants are mouldering to earth, but neither of size or number in 
the least degree likely to accomplish what took place in the bean crops 
that year, more than the small red fly that attacked the wheat crops 
this year, when vegetation was instantaneously arrested in whole 
fields, that decayed as rapidly as if the crop had been separated from 
the roots. Nor was the phenomenon confined to crops of wheat on- 
ly. All other grains were found to have suffered less or more, and 
seemingly in all situations. Beans, though better filled this year 
than last, are far from being so prolific as their appearance promis- 
ed, or the favourable weather gave cause to expect; and their de- 
cay, in the end, was unusually:rapid, without an insect of any kind 
to be found in any part of the stem, or in the ground. Barley un- 
derwent the like process, early becoming of a dezdish white colour, 
ripening faster than it filled, and, of course, the grain inferior to 
that of seemingly more unfavourable seasons. 

‘ The old Scotch proverb may be applied as some consolation for 
the disaster that befel crops of beans in 1807, that “ there is never 
a great loss without some profit,” The ill-filled hungry grain of that 
season afforded decided evidence of the superiority for seed that well- 
filled grain has over lean; which was conspicuous in every field where 
both had been sown, notwithstanding its beiag so much controverted, 
a few years ago, by authorities of weight. 1 made fair trials on three 
fields, by sowing well-filled seed of crop 1806, and lean seed of crop 
1807. That part of each that was seeded from crop 1806, was, 
from its first appearance, far more luxuriant, and continued so as 
if the one had been plentifully dunged, and the other had got none, 
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Overgrowths, or topers, whether of the animal or vegetable tribes, 
never fail to keep the advantage in growth they first set out with. 
The shoots from plump seeds are surely better calculated for push- 
ing in search of nutriment, than what is to be expected of grain 
of meaner quality. Whatever foundation there may befor this 
idea, yet, notwithstanding the apathy so prevalent in former ages, 
we can hardly conceive, that men who discerned and searched out 
the soils calculated to make the best returns for their labours, as 
appears pretty evidently from what they had been in use to cultivate, 
would have suffered themselves so long to be at the unnecessary ex- 
pense and labour of procuring seed of superior quality, had inferior 
grain been equally profitable. It may not be improper to remark, 
that, to avoid one extreme, we often run into another ; and as want 
of enterprize kept improvement long nearly stationary in former 
times, there is some risk, in our day, at being misled by the force 
of novelty: therefore, not only should the most plausible inventions 
be duly proved by experiment, before being to any extent adopted, 
but all dogmas likewise.’ p. 71—74. 

We are not altogether sure whether the deductions of Sir John 
Sinclair from the papers communicated to him, are in all respects 
correctly given. ‘he first section of his Inquiry may serve to e- 
lucidate our meaning. 

‘ There is no plant grown in Britain so liable to disease as Wheat. 
This may be easily accounted for, from the circumstance of its being 
introduced into this country from a better climate, where the seasons 
are more regular ‘and less subject to wet and cold, the principal 
sources of those disorders to which this species of grain is liable; 
and where, however strange it at first may appear, the wheat is ex- 
posed even to less heat; as, in the more southern climates, it is in ge- 
neral ripe er out of danger before the more violent heats commence. 
From the abstruseness of the subject, the real nature and causes of 
these disorders have not as yet been fully and accurately ascertained. 
Indeed, they are sometimes to be ascribed to various causes operat- 
ing at the same time; and the same plant may often be affected with 


different disorders; but, on the whole, they have been attributed to , 


one or more of the following circumstances. 1. Heavy rains: 2. Fog 
or mist: 3. Dew, or gum: 4. Frost: 5. Heat: 6. Lightning : 
7. Calm weather: 8. Enclosures: 9. Improper manuring: 10. Too 
frequent repetition of wheat crops: 11. Soil; 12. Elevation and 
exposure: 18. Insects: and, 14. Fungi, or parasitical plants.’ p.8, 
We have always understood, that the smail size of the pickle or 
grain of foreign wheat, and the disposition which it possesses to 
absorb moisture when manufactured into bread, proceeded entire- 
ly from theexcessive heats under which it was ripened. Look at 
American grain, and say whether it has not been ripened under 
a much hotter sun than is generally feit in Britain, Look at any 
foreign grain, no matter trom what country it comes, and the 
jike question may be put. We would enter upon the subject at 
greater 
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greater length, could there be the slightest reason to suppose that 
doubts were entertained concerning what we have now stated. 

With regard to the first cause of disease, Sir John is quite or- 
thodox. He says, 

‘ The generality of those who have commanicated to me the re- 
sult of their observations regarding the causes of the diseases of 
wheat, im the course of the last season, haye attributed them to wet 
weather and heavy rains, which commenced about the end of July, 
and continued, with very little intermission, for several days.* ‘These 
rains are represented as having prevented the process of maturatiori 
from going forward,—as having washed away the pollen, or farina 
Jeecundans, which prevented the florets from being fecundated ;—a¢ 
keeping the roots of the plants in many soils in so Wet a state, that 
it Occasioned an abortion in the ear,—and as frequently lodging the 
eorn ; in which case, unless ‘elevated again by the wind, it could ne- 
ver reach maturity: in short, that mildew is owing to wet, damp 
weather, and the straw being filled with moisture. 

‘ These observations are corroborated by other evidence. For in- 
stance, Du Hamel states, that heavy and cold rains, when the corm 
is in bloom, may hinder the grains being impregnated ; as happens 
under similar circumstances to grapes, which then remain small, and 
without juice. t+ According to Tull, long continued raims rot and 
chill the blossoms of wheat, and prevent their fertility. § Dr Home 
justly observes, that too great abundance of juices must occasion 
stagnation, corrupions, water-shoots, &c. ’ } . 9, 10. rN 

On the fecond and third caufes of difeafe, Sir John alfo fpeaks 
correctly. We fhall extract the paffages which relate to thefe 
caufes ; but are forry our limits preclude us from examining the 
remainder. ; 


* Not 


* See Appendix, p. 4. “ My general opinion is, that.2,long.con- 
tinuapce of wet weather, after the wheat had got into the ear, js 
“ the prmecipal cause of the mildew: ” Mr Hall,—‘ A, blight.in 
* the ear, occasioned by heavy showers of rain.while the wheats were 
« in full ffower:” Mr Kerr, p,.10.—‘ On the 22d of July commenc- 
«ed a long continuance of rainy weather ;”?. \,Mr.,Low,,.p- 16.— 
“ The general opinion in this neighbourhood is, that the mischief. is 
** to be attributed to the rains. which fell towards. the latter, .end of 
July ; and the same effect was produced, under cogumstances/apa 
parently similar, four years ago, in many of the midland, counties 
of England:” Dr Douglas, p, 23,—* The general opinion; is, 
that the mildew was occasioned by cloudy and rainy weather, ;”’ 
p- 25.—See also p. 26. 31, (“ a kind of abortion takes place inthe 
* ear when the wheat is soaked with excessive rains,” (p.\$5-}:p.59- 
40, 49, 50, 57. Mr Grierson, p. 49. ascribes the failure of crop, 
1799, entirely to the wet summer. r 

+ Mill’s Husbandry, from Du Hamel, vol. ii. p. 420, 

§ Horse-hoeing Husbandry, p. 143. 4th edit. 
t Principles of Agriculture and Vegetation, p. 166, 
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* Not only heavy rains, but even fogs and mist have had the same 
effect of producing diseases in wheat, more especially when the wea- 
ther is hot, and accompanied by little wind. ‘There are two sorts 
of those fogs, one of which comes from the sea; which, though 
very thick and strong, yet, it would seem, that it does not injure the 
crop near the sea-shore, though it occasions considerable injury in 
the more inland parts of the country. The other fog arises out of 
the ground. It is called, in some parts of Scotland, the ground 
rook, (probably reek or smoke), and strongly resembles a thick smoke, 
arising from the surface of the earth. 

« Other evidence supports the same idea. According to Du Ha- 
mel, the rust is owing to dry, gloomy weather happening when the 
corn is at the height of its vegetation. Tull observes, that the rays 
of the sun are necessary for keeping the wheat healthy and strong, 
as it is doubtless the native of a hot country. Any thing, therefore, 
that interrupts the rays of the sun, must be injurious to that grain, 
And in America the mildew is attributed to the fogs and. heavy 
dews, which come on as the season advances. Sometimes the fogs 
and mists are so close and thick, that the air seems in some degree 
to have lost its elastic powers, so that neither animals nor vegetables 
can thrive. in it. 

‘ Dew or Gum.—It is certain that plants are frequently injured, 
by.adewy moisture which falls upon them. That moisture may be 
degcribed,. as a composition of all the watery, oily, and saline va- 
pours which exhale from the earth or the sea, which, in the day- 
time, are kept suspended by the heat of the sun, but, during the 
cold of the night, fall to the surface of the carth, and are deposited 
on, the leaves of trees, upon the ears of corn, &c.; and being of a 
clammy and glutinous nature, they check the perspiration of the 
plant, hinder the circulation of the nutritious sap in the proper ves- 
sels, and bind up so closely the tender ears of wheat, as to prevent 
their growth, and the filling of the grain or pickle. As water-mills are 
commonly placed in very low situations, and as such dews are usually 
exhaled from flat grounds, and are generally again deposited upon 
them ; hence, probably, originates the name of Mildew. Home de- 
scribes this dew as a gluey saccharine matter, falling with a summer 
shower, and blocking up the perspiration of the plant. 

‘ In an interesting communication from the county of Caithness, 
the mildew is attributed to a close gluish fog, of a whitish colour, 
which arises frem stagnated water or swamps, and discharges itself 
in the low ground, according to the direction it takes. It imme- 
diately stops the vegetation of the grain, if it is in a milky state, 
and, in the course of ten hours, the ear begins to look bleached, and 
of a pale white, ' The straw is affected by it as well as the ear. If 
there is sunshine next'day, the damage is certain ; but it dees little 
mischief, if there is damp or rainy weather the day following. * 
p. 10—13. 

One of the means of preventing mildew, strongly recommend, 
ed by Sir John, is early sowing. If the consmencement of rainy 
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weather could be restricted to the 24th July, (as it was this year), 
early sowing would undoubtedly be a most effectual preventive ; 
but we have rainy weather often much earlier,—very often by the 
Ist of July,—sometimes, though not very often, in the end of 
June: and rains at these times would have exactly the same effect 
upon early sown wheat, with what they have, in the end of July, 
upon that sown at the customary time. If we are not mistaken, 
Sir Joseph Banks, in his small treatise, asserts, that wheat sown 
in the spring season 1804 escaped mildew. Now, what was that 
owing to? Why, just because the grain was not in an embryo 
state when the rains prevailed. 

Another preventive recommended by Sir John, is the use of 
saline manures. On this point, our knowledge is too limited to 
warrant a decisive opinion, What Sir John says is, however, enti- 
tled to respectful consideration ; therefore the following passages 
are extracted. 

‘ In order to ascertain the effect of salts on vegetables, let us con- 
sider the advantages derived from the use of it to the animal erea- 
tion. It certainly affords no kind of nourishment, nor will it digest ; 
for it passes unaltered through all the strainers of the human body ; 
but, as the celebrated Haller justly observes, it is of use, by stimu, 
lating the secretions, by promoting a free perspiration, and by pre- 
serving bodies from corruption and putrescency. In these respects, 
vegetables may derive benefit from a moderate quantity of it, as 
well as animals. If the dews, by the clamminess of their nature, 
check the perspiration of plants, salt is likely to restore it; for per- 
sons who have a clammy skin, owing to their abstaining from the 
use of salt, have their perspiration restored when they return to the 
use of that article. It is well known, that when mildew attacks 
wheat, the straw becomes perfectly rotten: nothing but salt, then, 
can prevent that corruption. 

* If the diseases to which plants are liable are produced by in- 
sects, there is reason to hope that salt, used in a judicious mannet, 
would render the juices of the plants too acrid for them. 

‘ Sea-ware, and other saline manures, might also have a tendency 
to strengthen the plant; and there can be no doubt that plants in full 
health are better qualified to resist disease, than when they are in a 
weakly and debilitated state. 

« Such were the reasonings in favour of the advantages of salirie 
manures, when fortunately some facts were transmitted to me, by 
Davies Giddy, Esq. Member for Bodmin in Cornwall, which seem 
strongly to corroborate that idea. The following is an extract from 
Mr Giddvy’s letter, dated the 24th November, 1808. 

‘ Mr Henry Sickler of Gwinear has written to the following ef- 
fect :— You know, when I took Trenearth, it was entirely spent. 
‘Lhe first thing I did was, to go over it with turnips. The manure 
was twenty-five bushels of salt, of 84 lib, each, per acre. Wheat 
followed ; and I never had a rusty straw, when the ground was so 
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managed. One field of six acres, that was not worn out so much as 
the rest, I put into peas, followed by wheat : the crop rusted so badly, 
that I had not five bushels on an acre, and the sample was a very 
bad one. Next, turnips after the wheat, with the usual quantity 
of salt, succeeded by wheat ;—a very heavy crop ;—-n0 appearance 
of rust. This field,.in my course of crops, has since been three 
times in wheat, without the least appearance of rust; nor have I 
found a rusty straw in any of the fields salted for tur 
on the lands of Coswinsawsen, which were not salted, some have 
appeared. It never occurred to me that salt prevented the rast, un- 
til I saw your letter; but now it strikes me very forcibly, that salt 
prevents its appearance. I should be very glad u 1 could speak 
more fully to the subject. This is all I know at present; but I am 
determined to try some new experiments for a wheat crop. ” 

* It must be remarked, that the salt used by Mr Sickler was pre- 
viously employed in curing pilchards, and therefore probably con- 
tained some oil. Refuse salt from the pilchard fishery is completely 
free from duty.’ p. 48—50. 

The same subject is again noticed in a postscript to the work. 
Without observation, we shall lay before our readers the queries 
sent to Mr Sickler, and the answers returned by him to Sir John 
Sinclair. 

* Query 1. What is your mode of using salt as a manure for tur- 
nips ?—ns. I have farmed this estate seventeen years last Michael- 
mas, It was spent with tillage when I took it, and all the straw 
carried off from it for a numher of years. I went over it first with 
turnips, winter fallow, twice ploughed in May, sown with 25 bush- 
els of salt, of 84 lib. each bushel per acre, about a fortnight before 
the turnips are sown. ‘This was my practice, until I went over all 
the estate, except one field, which I put into wheat without turnips 
or salt, of which I gave Mr Giddy an account. Since that time, 
my course of crops is, first, wheat ; then turnips on the wheat stubble 
the following summer ; then barley, with seeds for three, four, or 
five years, before breaking again for wheat. 

* Query 2. Is it a usual practice in Cornwall, or only adopted by 
yourself /— as. It was first introduced by myself, but it is now be- 
come a more general practice. 

© Query 3. What is the kind of salt used, the number of pounds in 
each bushel, and the price, duty included, and what would be the 
price without the duty ?—Ans. The kind of salt is what has been 
used to cure pilchards. The number of bushels, and of pounds in 
each bushel, already answered. The price, when I first used it, was 
6d. per bushel ; but now it is from 9d. to Is., since there is a great- 
er demand for it. Some of it they lay on the fish twice, which is 
not so valuable as that which is used but once, as there is more cf 
the strength of it spent on the fish. It makes from 1d. to $d. a bush- 
el difference on the price. There isno duty on this salt. Itis bought 
at home for about 2s. per bushel by the fish curers; but the greater 
part import their salt from Liverpool, at which place it does not cost 


them 
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them more than from 9d. to 1s. per bushel. After it is done: for 
curing fish, an officer examines and condemns it, and then the own- 
ers sell it for manure. Before it was made use of in this way, they 
used to throw it in the sea. 

* Query 4, What is the weight of the crop produced, and is it’ e- 
qual to that with dung ?—Ans, I never weighed a crop. The crops 
equal to any dung crop. 

* Query 5. Were the turnips drilled or broad-cast ?+-4ns., Broad- 
cast twice, and three times hoed. -The drill has been used: by one 
farmer these two years; and I think it will be in more, general, use, 
as it is a great improvement on the broad-cast. 

* Query. 6. How long is the benefit of the manure experienced ; 
and can dung be safely used afterwards without occasioning  mil- 
dew ?—Ans. I have farmed this estate seventeen years, as I said be- 
fore, and have found it always improving. I have tried it, for a 
corn crop, sown as in Query Ist, and don’t think it has so good an 
effect for that crop, as when mixed with dung, earth and sand ; ‘but 
the effects of it on the clover, in the barley stubble, is astonishing. 
Some of my land I have not salted these seven years, but can plain- 
ly see the effects of it, in the grass and corn, till this time. Some of 
the land that was not worth 5s. per acre, when I first took ‘it, Has 
carried, this last harvest, (the third crop, without ‘any manure for 
either of them,) forty-eight Winchester bushels of barley per acre. 
And, to give you some idea of the improvement of this estate, it is 
now let for 1302. per annum, and4t only cost me 50/. ; and, when £ 
took it, no person would give any thing for it. The, proprietor kept 
it in hand one year; in which time he published it four.times, to; be 
let, and no person attended the survey. Notwithstanding ; the, in- 
crease of rent, I believe any man would do very well on it; and. I 
think that. the increase in value is owing chiefly to the above ma- 
nagement. I never use dung for wheat, but spend it all for, pota- 
toes and top dressing.—Never had any mildew on the land that had, 
been salted for turnips, but have had it in land that was never salted. 

‘ Query 7. Is the salt found to be an effectual preventive against 
the mildew, whilst the neighbouring fields are subject to that Ujs- 
ease ?—Ans, The mildew is very bad on some estates in ‘this ‘neigh: 
bourhood, but not with turnip Pittidestl [ have ingttired at some of 


them that have been im the habit of sawing salt for tarnips ; and 


they all agree, that they never had any ‘mi where they have 
sewn salt for that crops but, before, ‘they were y ‘affected ‘by it. 

‘ Query 8. Does it suit strong as. well as light soils?—ins. 1 ne- 
ver saw it tried on heavy or on light soils but it had a good effect. 

‘ Query 9. Has it been tried with potatoes, or any other crop ?— 
Ans. Sea-weed always makes the potatoes waxy, and we think that 
salt would have the same effect, so we never try it. 

* Query 10. Does Mr Sickler think it calculated for universal ap- 
plication ?—Ans. So far as my experience extends, I think there is 
no greater jmprover of land, as in answer to Query 6. 

‘I wish I could say any thing more satisfactory on the subject, 

but 
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but cannot at this time. I mean, however, to make some other ex- 
periments on salt. If there is any thing more I could be useful to 
you relating to our Cornish husbandry, I should be glad to com- 
municate it.’ p. 65—68. 

‘The limits of this Number preclude us from laying before our 
readers. any more of this.jnteresting performance ; but from what 
we have already stated, it is probable they will in some respect be 
capablé of appreciating its merits. Upon the whole, we think well 
of it ¢ though, had Sit John Sinclair trusted more to his own, and 
less to thé Opinions of other people, the congruity of the Inquiry 
would have been more strikingly manifested. We must dissent ix 
toto from what is said concerning the injury committed by fungi, 
or parasitjcal plants, thinking the respectable author has on that sub- 
ject mistaken effect for cause ; and fallen into an error something 
like, what:would happen with the physician who attributed fever 
to spots upon the body, instead of considering these spots as signs 
or effects.af the disorder which affected the blood or juices of 
his patient... No doubt, the President of the Board of Agricul- 
ture has less faith in fungi, than his brother who presides at the 
table of the Royal Society ; because Sir John Sinclair has long 
kept better company than Sir Joseph Banks. We beg pardon; 
—we mean, that the former gentleman has associated and con- 
versed more with “practical farmers than the latter; therefore, 
must necessarily be better acquainted with rural practice in every 
respect.’ “The great merit of Sir Joseph Banks, both as an acute 
aud ‘enlightened philosopher, and as a well-informed gentleman, 
cahnot bequestioned ; but, with submission, it is no disparage- 
ment on him to be ranked as inferior to his brother President in 
the knowledge of agriculture, because the latter has, for the long 
period of fifteen years, made that art one of the chief objects of 
his studious attention. To Sir John Sinclair agriculture is more 
indebted. than to any other man in Britain, without exception. 
And while atall.times warmly disposed to bestow our mite of 
applause upon that gentleman for his continued and unwearied 
exertions to..serve fe public interest, we are equally ready to 


point out any.error he may fall into; conscious that, with him, 

errot is unintentional; and that the alone object which animates 

his heart, is a desire to — improvement in an art which he 
the 


very! justly considers-as the main prop of national peng, 
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Tr general aspect of rural matters through the winter. quarter, 
was neither pleasant nor comfortable, threatening mach injury both 
to the public and individuals. Frosty weather, uncommonly in- 
tense, set in about Christmas, and with some abatements continued 
to the second week of February, whereby field labour was almost 
completely impeded ;. whilst live stock, whether consisting of cattle 
or sheep, suffered materially. Along with severe frost, heavy falls 
of snow were also received ; and these, at going off, being succeed- 
ed less or’ more by rain, occasioned losses in many places exceeding 
any hitherto known. In several English counties, damage was sus- 
tained by floods, in January and February, to an unprecedented: ex~ 
rent. In short, winter, like the three preceding quarters, presented 
most uncommon weather. The heats of June and July were net 
more inconsistent with the general temperature of British climate, 
than the tempestuous storms of December and January. 

Grain has not altered much in value since our Jast publication, 
the markets-having been fully supplied ; while not a great deal has 
been done by those who are in habits of speculating, with a view of 
obtaining profit afterwards. Indeed, much of the grain is of so 
indifferent a quality, that small temptation was held out to these 
dealers to enter with keenness into a trade undoubtedly highly 
beneficial to the public interest. Without it there would be a 
scanty supply in summer, when grain is mostly out of the far- 
mer’s hand ; whereas, when speculation prevails at the time when 
the greatest part of grain is generally brought to market, there ‘is 
little chance that searcity will be felt during the summer months. 
Whether the stock in hand will be found equal*to ‘the summer. ‘de- 
mand, is a problematical point, and*one concerning’ which it would 
be the extremity of rashness to offer an opinion: Markets; however, 
of late, have shown a disposition to advatice, especialby in the articles 
of wheat and oats, which are of general-consumption?’ And as a great 
part of the former grain is of interior quality, many people dread that 
the supply will scarcely be equal to the demand of the country before 
next crop is harvested. : 3 

The dependence placed tpon America for a ‘supply of wheat, is 
completely at an end for this ‘year, owing to the embargo, and 
what is called the Non-intereourse Act. A's every-portis now shut 
against Britain whence bread-corn ean be obtained, the truth of the 
opinion first pronounced in the report of the Lords’ Committee of 
Trade, 1791, viz. that Britain does not produce grain sufficient ‘for 
supplying its inhabitants, wHI soon be brought.to the’ test. No 
- ‘doubt, 
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doubt, many substantial improvements have since that time been in- 
troduced into the agriculture of Great Britain, which have occasion- 
ed a considerable increase of agricultural produce. The thrashing- 
machine has at least increased the amount one-twentieth above what 
would actually have been marketed, had grain continued to be thrashed 
by the flail ; and this, of itself, furnishes a quantity much above any 
that has been imported in the most disastrous season. Perhaps suit- 
able attention has not been paid to this circumstance by those who 
maintain, that the island cannot raise food equal to the consumpt of 
its inhabitants. On the other hand, population has also increased since 
the period condescended upon ; and perhaps, from the increase of lu- 
xury, the like population requires, at this time, a greater quantity of 
grain to meet the existing demand. Without pronouncing any deci- 
sive opinion as to these matters, the test already mentioned may be 
safely referred to, If Britain this year furnishes a sufficient supply 
for the consumption of its inhabitants, the slightest doubt cannot re- 
main concerning the ability of the country to support itself in or- 
dinary seasons; for the crop of last year, particularly that of wheat, 
was indisputably much inferior to what is obtained in an average of 
seasons. 

The distillation from sugar still proceeds, and that from grain 
continues to be prohibited. Perhaps the prohibition, under existing 
circumstances, is wise and salutary ; though, if so in Britain, it must 
surprise every One to notice that an attempt was lately made to re- 
move it in Ireland. The reason assigned for a removal was, that di- 
stillation from grain went on in spite of the prohibitory law, and that 
no sugar had been used in that country. That this would happen, 
every person in the least acquainted with the state of Ireland knew 
very well before the prohibitory law was passed ; therefore, by analo- 

y, the proposed repeal should likewise have been extended to the High- 
ands of Scotland, as suggested by an Honourable Member, where an 
ounce of sugar has not been distilled, and where distilling from grain 
goes on something in the same way as usual. The business, in fact, 
was taken up as a revenue question, and not as one which related 
to supplying the people with bread-corn, or relieving the distressed 
planter of the West Indies, There is not a doubt that the situation 
of the latter was the cause which produced the prohibition. The 
Minister trusted that sugar would be used by every one as a substi- 
tute for grain ia the distillery; and if the revenue did not suffer, he 
cared not whether the saccharine substance, which lulled and intox- 
icated the people, was drawn from the one or from the other. He 
found that revenue was not to be obtained from the distillery in Ireland, 
unless grain was allowed to be distilled ; therefore attempted to with- 
draw the prohibition, notwithstanding that grain is both scarcer and 
higher priced than last year, when the prohibitory bill was passed. 
Had the British distillers refrained f o 0 using sugar, there is every 
cause to believe, that the like indulgence would have been held out 
to them as was most benevolently intended for their Irish brethren. 
VOL. X. NO. 37. There 
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There is not a single branch of British trade that will meet with 
more injury from our present restricted communication with fo- 
reign countries, than the flax and linen trade; because it will 
be impracticable this year to procure seed for sowing the ground 
usually destined for producing that useful and necessary arti- 
cle. It was very consolatory, no doubt, to receive information 
from the Noble Peer at the head of the Board of Trade (as com- 
municated in a late debate), that plenty of flax seed might be ex- 
pected from Canada by the middle of next June, at which period 
the blossoming of the crop would, in common seasons, be at hand. 
Perhaps the Noble Peer believed it was a matter of little importance 
whether the plant blossomed at one time or at another, provided it 
did blossom. But as matters of this kind are rather too deep for us, 
we shall content ourselves with the following illustration, which is 
not altogether irrelevant. In 1775, at the houshion of a line-of- 
battle ship at Chatham, the master builder, at the moment when 
the launch was going to take place, received a card from Mr Brad- 
shaw, then one of the Lords of the Admiralty, stating, that he was 
on the road with a party of ladies to see the launch, and requesting 
that it might be delayed for a couple of hours to give time for their 
arrival. Upon receiving such a card, the builder, who was a man 
of sense, held up his hands in amazement, and exclaimed, * Does 
Mr Bradshaw think that I can influence the tide, or postpone the 
launch one minute beyond the period of high water! !’ and then 
ordered the block to be struck without the slightest hesitation. 

The fine or clothing wools have of late risen greatly in price, 
owing to the melancholy situation of affairs in Spain, whereby a to- 
tal stoppage of importation of wool from that country is threatened. 
‘The most eminent economists have always entertained an opinion, 
that too little encouragement was given to the production of fine 
wool in this country, otherwise the article would not have been con- 
stantly a scarce one; nor would manufacturers have been obliged 
to go to foreign countries for a supply of what was wanted in the 
finest manufactures. Hitherto, carcass has been every thing ; while 
the fleece has by many people scarcely been thought worthy of at- 
tention. The home-bred Merino sheep are understood to produce 
wool not much inferior to what is imported from the parent country ; 
therefore, were the Legislature to pass an act prohibiting the import- 
ation of foreign wools (long ago acts were passed, not very wisely, 
against exporting our own wools, which acts still remain in force), 
there cannot be a doubt but that a plentiful supply of fine wool would 
be instantly raised at home. The price would certainly exceed what 
has been hitherto given for home-produced wools ; because, unless the 
value of the wool was advanced, farmers would still continue their 
attention to the carcass, and consider it as the principal object : but, 
was the price of wool increased in the same ratio with other articles, 
the attention of the farmer would undoubtedly be turned to produce 
the finest qualities. This hitherto has nct been his object; for, 
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owing to the state of the market, it is well known by every breeder 
and feeder, that coarse-woolled sheep paid as well, if not better, 
for the expense of breeding and feeding, than those who carried a 
fleece of the finest clothing wool. 

The landed interest of Scotland seem, of late, to be awakened to 
a sense of the pernicious consequences of the Property-tax act, and, 
of course, are endeavouring tu procure that redress which the occu- 
piers of land are well entitled to. We observe this disposition with 
much satisfaction ; because this work has been the alone periodical 
publication in Britain, which ventured to investigate the Property 
tax, or to point out its consequences to the landed interest. At the 
first, our feeble endeavours were, like the small cloud in the horizon, 
scarcely discernible to an ordinary observer, and even treated with 
contempt by the majority of those who were most nearly interest- 
ed. We must confess ourselves to be proud, upon observing that 
the small cloud has spread over almost one half of North Britain, 
and that our sentiments have in a great measure been approven, 
and recommended by a general meeting of the landed interest lately 
held in the Scottish metropolis. It is a matter of very little import- 
ance to the tenantry, how or in what manner they are assessed, pro- 
vided the power of disproval is committed to them. From the first 
we approved of the principle of what is called the Property-tax Act, 
though we have constantly lifted up our testimony against the crite- 
rion adopted for ascertaining the income of the cultivators of land. 
An exemption in their favour was never wished or desired, though 
it was always contended that they had a right to be placed upon the 
same footing with other members of the community. This will bedone 
when the right of disproving an assessment is bestowed, which in no 
shape is recognized by the last act, or by any of the acts formerly pass- 
ed for assessing the Property-tax. If the farmer cannot disprove the 
rate of his assessment ; if he cannot show, to the satisfaction of the 
commissioner, that his gains and profits for the year are below the sum 
for which he is rated by the assessor, then there can be no objection 
against an assumed criterion being used for ascertaining his gains and 
profits. According to the acts now in force, he may lose every head 
and tail of his live stock by disease—may have his house and furni- 
ture burnt——his whole crop blasted and destroyed by the elements— 
and yet, still, he is considered as enjoying an income not less than 
one half of the rent covenanted to be paid to his landlord. It is a- 
gainst these monstrosities that we have constantly argued ; because 
the commissionefs are not entrusted with power to make an abate- 
ment, even though every one of the above disasters had occurred, and 
could be fully structed. In England the act has been administered 
in a very different: manner ; and, were it necessary, the difference 
might be shown’to-the satisfaction of every one. But there is no 
necessity to bring forward the English system as a reason for allevi- 
ating the Scottish one. The ground upon which the farmers of Scot- 
land stand is strong enough of itself; and their object is merely to 
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he placed upon the same footing as the rest of the community, 
namely, to pay the Property-tax according to the amount of their 
gains and profits. This object is so reasonable as not to be resisted, 
provided it is clearly and distinctly stated. That success will ulti- 
mately be gained, is almost indisputable; though, very probably, 
the first application may be unsuccessful. ‘This is no reason, how- 
ever, for the landed interest abating their endeavours to procure re- 
dress ; on the contrary, disappointment, in the first instance, ought 
to stimulate them to return to the charge with double force ; and, if 
they are only true to their own cause, it is impossible to suppose that 
application for relief can ultimately be rejected. 

The Essays for the premium offered by a respectable gentleman 
in the second Number of last volume, were transmitted to that gen- 
tleman, as announced in the December Magazine ; and we are now 
authorized to say, that the premium will be divided betwixt the au- 
thors of the two Essays, whose distinguishing mottos are— 

No.1.‘ dé prius ignotum ferro quam scindimus equor 

Ventos, et varium cali prediscere morem 
Cura sit, ac patrias cultusque habitusque locorum 


Et quid queque ferat regio, et quid queque recusct.’ ViRG. 
N 


No. 2.¢ Nil tam difficile est quod non solertia vincet.’ 
and that, upon application to the Publishers, the premium offered 
will be paid accordingly. The names of the successful competitors 


are entrusted with the Publishers, though it was unnecessary to men- 
tion them in a public manner. 

The gentleman who offered the above premium, reserves liberty 
to publish the above Essays with amendments, when he is disposed 
to take the trouble of revising them. In that case, they shall be pre- 
sented, not as competition essays, but merely as letters upon the sub- 
ject proposed to be investigated. If the authors are not pleased with 
this condition, the MS. copies shall be returned to them respectively. 

—_— oe 


SCOTLAND. 


Letter from Inverness-shire, February 15. 

‘ Frost commenced with us about the 16th December, since which 
time not a single plough has been yoked, nor an article of farm-work 
performed, except thrashing corn, and carting manure... The frost 
was more severe than at any time within the recollection of the old- 
est person living ; and, as an instance of its severity, the. Moray 
Frith at Kessock Ferry was quite frozen over, notwithstanding that 
the rise and fall of the tide there is considerable. .It. is said, that a 
dog passed over the ice, which, if true, was an. uncommon circum- 
stance in this part of the country, especially as.the Frith at Kessock 
may be reckoned an arm of the sea. We had not.much snow, so 
the fields were not shut up from cattle, who always made some shift 
there through the day, to the great saving of fodder. . Turnips were 
a good crop this year, and of much consequence both. to the, breeder 
aud feeder, serving to keep the young: stock of the one in good order, 
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and to fatten the more aged cattle of the other. Fat cattle are, how- 
ever, 30 per cent. lower than last year at this time, selling from 5d. 
to 54d. per lib, Mutton much the same. The demand for both ar- 
ticles is not great. Wheat sells about 42s. per boll; Barley from 
$2s. to 35s. ; Oatmeal $2s. per boll of nine stones ; Potatoes 12s. per 
boll of 8 barley firlots; Raw hides 24d. and 3d. per lib. Dutch weight; 
Tallow 8d. The tanners are driving a fine trade; for, as hides fall, 
shoes rise, the shoemaker asserting that leather is higher in price than 
formerly, when the raw article was considerably dearer.’ 
Letier from a Gentleman near Langholm, Fed. 20. 

* Since the publication of your last Number, the weather has run 
much into extremes, from heavy rains to keen frost and snow. The 
winter has consequently been severe to the stock farmers, who suf- 
fered-much, particularly in high lying situations, in the course of the 
last, and beginning of the present month ; during a considerable part 
of which period, several of them were obliged to fly to the low coun- 
wy, or support their flocks by feeding with hay. ‘Sheep stocks, in 
general, have suffered much from the inclemency of the weather. 
They are mostly in low condition ; and it is feared that the rot will 
be partially felt in many places, from the effects of hunger, unwhole- 
some food, and the stormy weather they have been exposed to during 
the greatest part of winter. Should the succeeding spring months 
prove unfavourable, a considerable loss of stock may be looked for. 

‘ The prices of grain and meal in our markets have been gradu- 
ally getting up for some time past. Butcher meat has kept pretty 
steady during the season; but pork has been higher than for some 
years. The turnip crop, which in general was light in this. dis- 
trict, has suffered much from the severity of the season, and is now 
mostly consumed or destroyed, by the severity and sudden extremes 
of the weather. Fodder, however, has been plentiful, from the a- 
bundant supply of hay and straw produced from the crop of last 
season. 

‘ The operations of ploughing, and other field labour, have been 
retarded much beyond their usual progress at this stage of the sea- 
son ;/ and such fields as had been ploughed before the frosts set in, 
have, in our light soil, been completely drenched and washed dowa 
by the weighty rains which succeeded the frosty weather. A few 
small patches of wheat were sown last autumn in this district ; 
but their appearance is by no means promising. A high flood, which 
followed the thaw on the 29th ult., did considerable damage to the 
valleys and low lying grounds, breaking dowa weirs and mill-dams, 
and injuring bridges in many places. ’ 

Leiter from Glasgow, 21st February. 

‘ Tr operations of the field, particularly ploughing, have becn 
much ‘retarded by the severe storms of frost and snow which we have 
experienced ‘since our last. 

* The navigation ef the river having been stopt for a considerable 
time by the ice ;and the wind blowing long from the east, prevent- 
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ed the usual arrivals of grain at our port. Though not less than 
30,000 bolls, chiefly oats, from Ireland and the South of Scotland, 
have arrived in the Clyde since the Ist of December, we do not be- 
lieve that more than a half of that quantity has yet come to Glas. 

ow. On this account, together with the idea that the Irish distil- 
foxy bill,, which is now before Parliament, will pass into a law, oats 
have advanced considerably in price. But as the wind has now 
changed to the west, we expect large quantities forward; and, 
should no check be put to our importations from Ireland, we see 
no cause to think that we shall not be abundantly supplied with 
this grain. 

* Our ideas with regard to wheat are not so sanguine. The stock 
has now become very small; and, unless we receive considerable 
supplies from abroad, the east of Scotland, or from England, we 
will soon feel the want of that grain. 

‘ Little barley has yet come to market; nor is there much de- 
mand for it. Onr supply of beans and’ peas has been equal to the 
consumption. Annexed is a state of our prices current. 

‘ State of Glasgow Markets, 21. February. 

Foreign Red Wheat, 48s. to 50s. eves ‘ 
Scotch (new) do. 46s.— sonst p: boll of Linlithgowshire measure, 
American do. 52s.— 54s. ditto of 240 lib. 
Irish Mealing Oats 32s. — 33s. ] ,. , 
Do. inferior P do, 29s. — 30s. ditto of 264 lib. 
aioe mt oo se ditto Renfrewshire measure. 
Enel ‘ , aa td 
Feeney She gan, { ditto Stirlingshire ditto. 
Trish do. 33s. — 34s. ditto Renfrewshire ditto. 
Seen easy oe, ghe f ditto Stirlingshire ditto. 
See fat angie. ee ie 
Lory mate ae TOT et 
Fine Flour 82s. — 84s. p. sack of 280 lib. 

West Stirlingshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue quantity of snow which fell this winter was uncommonly 
great. In the beginning of January and February it lay so deep 
on the surface of the ground as to render the pasturage imacces- 
sible to cattle, and was blown so much into the hollow spaces of 
the roads, as to render them impassable, without clearing. them 
out on both occasions—an expedient which is rarely necessary in 
the Western districts of Scotland. The intervening period was filled 
up with such rapid alternations of frost and rain, ‘as’to suspend en- 
tirely the operations of the field. 

Although the season has been severe, live stock have suffered little 
even in the higher districts. During the months of November and 
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December, the weather was commonly fair; and sheep, by. enjoying 
a dry bed, kept free of disease. During the heavy falls of snow, 
there was,a necessity of feeding with hay ; and, as the snow fell gra- 
dually at first, shepherds had timeous warning to provide against dan- 
ger. Though much fodder has been already consumed, yet, as the 
hay was an abundant crop, and the corns harvested in excellent or- 
der, there will be no deficiency on this score, unless the spring be 
very backward, which, after the recent severe winter, there is no rea+ 
son to apprehend. In the late markets, there has been a great show 
of draught horses... A general complaint is made of the scarcity of 
money. The purchasers, though numerous, are rather shy: in.con- 
sequence of which, the purchases are few, and the prices declining. 

Grain, till of late, has been stationary. Less than usual has been 
brought to market; but the deficiency was fully supplied by the a- 
bundance and excellence of the potatoes, and by the large importa- 
tions of oats from Ireland., The potatees being nearly exhausted, 
has produced a greater demand for grain. Prices have begun to 
rise ; and thon f from 28s. to 30s. is offered for the boll of meal, 
very little is sold. 

The recent discussions in Parliament, respecting distillation from 
grain in Ireland, has awakened the spirit of monopoly in some of 
our neighbouring towns. It has been stated officially, that the last 
crop has been abundant in Ireland; that the: price of grain must 
therefore fall considerably ; and that distillation from grain should 
be permitted to consume the surplus produce, and afford a fair price 
to the farmer. To this argument no regard is paid by the mercan- 
tile interest, although a vast quantity of sugar has been lately with- 
drawn from the market, and the price has risen 20s. per cwt. in the 
course of six months. It seems to be taken for granted, that sugar, 
whenever it comes in competition with grain, should obtain an un- 
disputed preference. The city of Glasgow has taken the lead in 
petitioning Parliament against the Irish distillation bill. They have 
been barely seconded by the small town of Dunbarton ; and they are 
amazed that no other has yet followed their example. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had admitted, that illicit distillation was 
carried on to great extent in Ireland. Our city oracles consider this 
only as a pretence for permitting distillation, but they can see no 
force-in. it ;--they think smuggling might easily be prevented, and 
blame the remissness and feebleness of Government in not doing 
so. But if these gentlemen would look to the state of the mar- 
kets, they would find: that barley maintains a high price in this coun- 
try; and if they would take an excursion of a few miles from the 
smoke of Glasgow, they would find, that malt whisky is still plenti- 
ful in-every village ;—that illicit distilleries are very numerous, in 
spite of the severe penalties against defaulters ;—and that it is im- 
possible to suppress the evil, so long as, by the present high price 
of malt spirits, there is a profit of nearly 300. per gent. in favour of 
illicit distillation.—Feb. 21. 

, H 4 Forfarshire 
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Forfarshire Quarterly Report. 

Tne weather, during the preceding quarter, has\been very tem- 
pestuous and unfavourable for the purposes of husbandry. For two 
months past, heavy storms of snow and rain have followed-each 
other in succession, which have saturated the ground, and ,washed 
the ploughed land in an excessive degree. In consequence of .these, 
also, the damage done to low lying fields on the banks of rivers and 
streams, by overflowing, has been greater than remembered for many 
years, and the pernicious effects will be felt for a time to come. 
The labour performed during the above period has been but trifling, 
and confined to thrashing the crop and carting out manure. Now 
that the weather promises better, field labour is going briskly on, on 
dry land, and ‘ina more forward state than last year at this time, 

Turnips are much rotted ; and fattening stock have improved. lit- 
tle for six or eight weeks. It has almost been impossible. to: cart 
turnips off the ground, of late, without poaching it severély. A 
considerable number of fat cattle are still on hand; and) any. sales 
that have been made are about 9s. per stone for good fat. 

Fodder does not appear to be scarce, and the crop is turning out 
rather better than once expected. Good wheat brings from 46s. to 
43s. ; barley 26s. to 29s.; potato oats 28s. to 30s.; the prices of 
inferior sorts are various. It may be said that two-thirds of the dis- 
poseable part of the crop is sold by the farmer; but a considerable 
quantity of wheat is still in the hands of grain merchants. 

The winter wheats on clay or dry soils look tolerably well; but 
where the land is loose, on a retentive bottom, their appearance is 
thin and emaciated ; and a considerable extent of the last mentioned 
description was, in consequence of the favourable autumn, permit- 
ted to be sown. 

Land rent can scarcely be noted, as few sets have been made this 
quarter. Labour is rather on the fall. 

The late exertions of the farmers of several counties, to get the 
assessment of the Income Tax on them equally adjusted, have not 
had the effect of stimulating the farmers of this county to a like 
effort ; but a sort of apathy seems to have prevailed in the business 
for some time. Our great proprietors are never among the first to 
urge measures that embrace the interest of their tenantry; a 
it is strange that, in this case, they should be so blind to self- 
interest, when their influence might be so beneficially e 
promoting their own and the public good.—21 st Feb, .... 

Berwickshire Quarterly Report... ’ ic 

Tre weather during this quarter has stormy and severe,» the 
wind, for almost two-thirds of the period, having. blown ,from;tbe 
north and east, with heavy falls of snow, by which the roads were 
repeatedly drifted up. ‘Ihaws were frequent ; but.as they. generally 
commenced with rain or sleet, the fields have heen continually drench- 
ed in wetness. , 

From the above causes, ploughing, and field Jabour: of, every de 
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scription, is necessarily much behind. _ Since the 15th current, we have 
however béen favoured with a continuance of fresh westerly gales, 
which have completely cleared the roads, and brought dry-bottomed 


“turnip fields‘into a fine ploughing state. 


Winter’ whéats and’ young clovers were much protected. by the 
snow, afid dré at present looking healthy, though the -frost at times 
was @xttemely mtetise, the thermometer having one night (January 
18th) “stood so low'as 10 degrees, or 22 degrees below the freezing 

nt. 

Turnips ‘aré so mucli spoilt by the frost, that the few unoccu- 
pied fields have been recently taken at a considerable advance. But 
as this’ reserve is not equal to the deficiency, premature sales are very 
likely to’ ensue 5 while, from the adverse state of the weather, the 
generality of ‘turnip sheep are in such a backward state, that many 
of them will not show to advantage at an early market. 

Fat ‘markets have all along been pretty steady; beef having 
brought from 6s. to 7s. per stone sink, and mutton from 7s. to 8s. 
per ditto, English weight. Sheep in high condition have, however, 
sold recently as high as 8s. 9d. per stone sink. 

Straw fodder has stood little eatage, and will be a scarce article, 
in many cases, during the spring months. With the exception of 
barley, which has been rather falling in price, corn markets experi- 
enced little variation from the commencement of the quarter till Sa- 
turday last, when oats advanced about 2s. per boll. At Berwick 
market, February 18th, current prices were, wheat, 40s. to 63s. ; 
barley, 27s. to 28s. ; and oats, 22s. to 28s. per boll, of 6 Winches- 
ter bushels. — February 21st. 

P.S. The farmers of this county (in conjunction with those of 
Roxburgh and Selkirkshire) are prepa:ing a petition to Parliament 
against the present mode of assessing the Property-Tax upon ocen- 
piers of land; and a subscription is now going forward to defray 
the necessary expense. 

Morayshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue intelligence which can be furnished for this quarter, is not 
‘of ‘an interestmg nature. The winter has been more severe than al- 
most any ever remembered, and field labour is much behind ; but 
there is no want of provender; and cattle are in good condition. 
‘The quantity ahd quality of wheat (as was expected) equal an ordi. 
nary ‘crop; and, before it was known that the American embargo 
was to be continued, considerable sales were made at 40s. per boll, 
and again partly resold. Some parcels have since been bought at 
#5s.>°whieh, according to present appearances, will not pay the 
merchant, as markets (now that the first alarm is over) are dull 
both soutli and forth, and will remain so until the London specula. 
tors see ‘sortie néw Cause to strikein. Oats are a bad crop, and yield. 
ing’ poorlyin meal. “This exporting county will scarcely supply it- 
self with that article, The principal barley, sales are to millers and 
smilgelers'of whisky, both uncertain and limited in the extreme, 
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‘To these people some sales have been made at 30s. to 35s. per boll. 
Had oats been usually productive, the growers of barley would have 
had a rumous year. Should Government again see it right to permit 
distillation from grain, some material alteration in.our Northern act 
of Parliament is absolutely necessary ; for, as it stands, the revenue, 
the agriculture, and morals of the people, suffer in the extreme ; 
and it is in vain to expect that smuggling will be effectually check- 
ed in the North by laws, however rigid, unless licensed stills are 
tolerated, under conditions to make them an object of traffic, which 
at present is by no means the case. Much improper opposition has 
been given to this measure; but as the landed proprietors of the 
North are, on most occasions, ready to attend to their own and the 
interest of the country at large, it is to be hoped they will join in a 
body to get some effectual measures adopted, and not apply sepa- 
rately, as hitherto. 

The farmers of this district have large stocks of well fed young 
cattle for sale, in fine condition for the flesher or grazier; and pur- 
chasers will be conducted through the different farms in the county, 
where the cattle are to be seen, on application to Mr Thomas Craig, 
at Barmuckity near Elgin. 21st Febr “ya 

Banffshire Quarterly R 

Tue unusual mildness of the weather, from ra date of last Re- 
port till about the 25th December, admitted all the operations of 
husbandry necessary for the season to be carried on with great faci- 
lity ; consequently ploughing was in a very forward state when frost 

and snow were received. Another great advantage was derived 
from a gweat saving of provender having been made, by the live 
stock finding subsistence out of doors so long after the usual time of 
housing. Since the above period, the winter has been particularly 
vere, and the frost, at different times, more intense than scarcely 

ever remembered. About the 24th ultimo it was so severe, that 
the thermometer stood many degrees below the freezing point. 
Fortunately, at this time, there was a sufficient quantity of snow to 
shield the wheat and young grasses, which, no doubt, would have 
otherwise been materially injured. Although several thaws have 
been experienced since that time, field work of every description has 
heen mostly at astand. Even carting out of dung was scarcely 
pacticable in many situations, Stall feeding, which is but. partially 
carried on in this district, has been found a difficult task, and attend- 
ed with little advantage, during ali last month ; but as cattle were 
yvevicusly in ferward condition, this branch has not received so 
severe a check as might have been expected. ‘Turnips were in ge- 
neral a fair crep ; but,in many fields, a large proportion are already 
spoiled. The yellow, however, have stood the test, and always 
j ove a great acquisition at this season. Hay is a scarce article, 
«od straw consuming rapidly 5 so that many farmers will be difh- 
cxlted to keep on their cattle till the usual period, From these 
c.uses a considerable slaughter has been going on, and butcher 
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meat not exceeding 5s. 6d. and 6s. per stone sink. Those who can 
reach the spring markets expect to be better paid, as it may be pre- 
sumed the usual supplies will not be obtained from the distilleries 
under present circumstances. The crop turns out much worse un- 
der the flail, than was expected at the period of ingathering. Many 
of the best fields, both of oats and barley, scarcely give five bolls 
peracre. It may be fairly stated, that the farmer is not remuner- 
ated for this deficiency by present prices, although a great propor- 
tion of the community have much ado to keep from starving, money 
being so little in circulation.—Present prices of grain.— Oats 22s. to 
26s. ; bear 25s. to 28s. per boll, of 128 Scots pints. Wheat mostly 
all sold some time ago at 40s. ; and what remains is worth about 
43s. Best oatmeal 28s. per boll, of eight stone Dutch. 28. Feb. 
Letter from Falkirk, 2\st February. 

‘ Tue long continued severe frost, and heavy falls of snow, laid 
the plough entirely aside for two months past, and confined out- 
door operations to carting of dung and dressing hedges. Luckily, 
however, winter ploughing was previously well advanced. Had 
the frost gone off without rain, the ground would have been in an 
excellent state for every spring operation, as it had penetrated, even 
on firm old lea, to the depth of a plough-furrow, and had conse- 
quently rendered the strongest clay tender. But for ten or twelve 
days, we have had almost constant rain, with tremendous gales of 
wind ; and now hard frest has again returned. If an almost imme- 
diate change to settled, open weather, does not take place, spring work 
must necessarily be thrown far back, and is indeed already so much 
behind, that every day is now of great moment. Notwithstanding 
the uncommon severity of the winter, the young wheats do not 
appear to have suffered. Even those early sown, are no doubt 
more backward than usually happens at this season; but this may 
not ultimately prove prejudicial. The idea given in last report, of the 
sate of the crops in this district, turns out pretty correct, except 
that wheat is worse than was then stated. Quantity and quality ta- 
ken together, it is probably not less than a third below a fair ordi- 
nary average ; indeed, a decent sample of this grain is scarcely to 
be met with ; the present price about 45s. per Linlithgow standard 
boll. Under existing circumstances, when completely shut out from 
every foreign supply, and with a crop confessedly defective to a 
great extent, it at least holds out an encouraging prospect to the 
country in times coming, that the price has not risen much higher, 
as might certainly have been looked for, and was undoubtedly the 
general opinion. It will probably also stagger the confident expec- 
tations of those who firmly relied on a great progressive advance in 
the price of grain, as the sure source from which the astonishing 
rents lately given were to arise. After such a season, the dread of 
scarcity, and the improbability of our being able to supply our own 
demand, will surely at the same time be lessened. Barley, the best 
crop of last year, has rather unexpectedly maintained its price, 

considering 
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considering the effect naturally looked to from stopping the distil- 
leries. This can only be accounted for, by its supplying im some 
degree the deficiency of the othercrops. The present price is about 
$2s. per Stirlingshire boll. Oatmeal Is. 10d. per peck; but it is 
said a very considerable advance on oats has just taken place in the 
West Country, in consequence of the intended permission to distil 
from grain in Ireland, whence considerable supplies of that article 
were obtained. In this district we have plenty of fodder to carry us 
through the season. Excellent hay can be got from 13d. to 14d, 
per stone. ” 
Letter from the District of Carrick, February 21. 

‘ Tuovcu the three winter months are generally unsettled and 
unpleasant, yet it very seldom happens that we have such a conti- 
nuation of stormy severe weather as has happened since the middle 
of November. Most old people observe, that this has been the se- 
verest winter in their remembrance. There has scarce been two 
days together without a fall of something, except during the frost, 
when the ground was covered with snow ; and the storms of wind 
have been almost incessant. It may well be supposed that this state 
of the weather must have been highly prejudicial both to the grazier 
and agriculturist. Outlying a continually drenched with rain, 
and having seldom a dry bed to lye down upon, with their bellies 
full of wet, withered, and sapless grass, could not possibly thriye. 
Little farm work could’be carried on without doors, as the ground 
was not in a state either for ploughing or carting dung. The prin- 
cipal business consisted in thrashing out the grain, and keeping up 
a constant regular supply in the market ; and as the growth of both 
straw and hay of last crop was plentiful, there seems to be little 
dread of a scarcity of fodder. Farm work, in general, is greatly 
behind ; but the season being so far advanced, people are obliged to 
go on, even though the ground is not yet in a proper state for 
ploughing. It is generally known that last year’s crop was a good 
one in this district ; and it was got secured in the best manner, dur- 
ing three weeks of continued good harvest weather; and I believe 
our wheat crops suffered less than in almost any other part of Bri- 
tain; and, so far as is yet known, turn out pretty well, both in the 
barn and the mill. 

‘ This state of things, to people who cannot, or do not choose to | 
take an extensive view, is extremely apt to mislead. They have seen 
the markets regularly and plentifully supplied. They see plenty at 
present all round them; and they will not allow themselves to be- 
lieve that there is the smallest risk of scarcity. ‘They are beginning, 
of late, to be undeceived, when they see a buying up everywhere to 
supply distant markets. And, as constantly happens in every similar 
case, the price is rising with the demand. Those who are capable 
of reflecting upon the present political state of Britain, shut out from 
every country whence grain could come, and who know the deficien- 
cy of last-year’s-crop in many districts of the country, are convinced 
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that we ought to husband our stores with the utmost frugality. IH 
it be a fact, that Britain does not supply itself with grain, even im 
the best years, (and this year will seemingly put it to the test), what 
are we to expect in a year when the general crop is below an average ? 
Certainly the very best thing that could happen to the country is, 
that the price of grain should immediately rise very considerably. 
However the necessity of this may be deplored, yet the expediency 
of it is self-evident. From what I have said, you will readily infer, 
that I mean to say that grain is everywhere looking up. As to whac 
we call our sale cattle, that is, cattle either for laying on grass, or 
for the English market, the season of demand for them is not yet ar- 
rived. ‘The shambles have, through the winter, been tolerably well 
supplied from the stalls; and the price of meat has kept pretty steady 
at from 5d. to 10d. the lib. of 24 02. It is unnecessary to quote the 
price ot grain, as it is varying from day to day.’ 
Frifeshire Quarterly Report. 

' Tue ground, during the last two months, has been almost con- 
stantly covered with deep snow; and owing to that circumstance, 
and the storms of wind and rain which succeeded, it was impossible 
to plough any ground, except old pastures, till very lately. We 
have ai had three days yet of good mild fresh weather ; but the 

round is now drying, and getting fast into good order ; and, should 
comin weather continue, ploughing may yet get forward. 

The stack-yards are getting thin apace, though no want of straw. 
The price of grain continues steady, and with less fluctuation than 
usual, Wheat 40s. to 45s. ; barley 24s. to 26s. ; oats 2s. to 26s. ; 
oatmeal 26s. to 28s. The potato crop was excellent and abundant, 
so that.no scarcity is apprehended. The barley has a steady sale, 
and the want of the distillery has not been felt by the farmer one 
half'so much as was dreaded. 

Live stock appear thriving, and in good order, especially where 
a few turnip has been given. The young wheats and clovers, in ge- 
neral, look well. Pasture parks, yet let, have risen 10 or 15 per 
cent. above last year’s rent. Farms for tillage, lately let, have risen 
30 per cent. 

Flax, an article much cultivated in this district, will this year pro- 
bably, from a scarcity of seed, be almost totally wanting. There was 
very little sown last year; and, froma wet and unfavourable season 
at.pulling time, little or no seed could be saved.—_—-23. February. 

Inverness-shire Quarterly Report. 

Tove the frost, remained nearly for eight wecks, the winter 
quarter cannot, on the whole, be estimated as a bad one, particularly 
for the, stock farmers.. Notwithstanding that frost was most severe, 
yet, as snow did not fall in any great quantity, seldom being above 
three or four inches in deepness, much inconvenience was not felt, 
unless what arose. from an, almost: total cessation of field labour. 
About the end of January, the Frith, from Inverness to Beaulie, a 
distance .of eight or ten miles, was completely frozen over, a cir- 
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cumstance which has not occurred since 1740. Turnips have suf- 
ferred from the frost, though not so much as expected. Inverness 
market has been abundantly supplied through winter with excellent 
mutton, at prices from 5d. to 6d. per lb.. Beef is much about the 
same rates ; and, of course, the returns from feeding this season will 
be trifling and inconsiderable. Provender of all kinds remains in a- 
bundance. ——23. February. 
Dumfries-shire Quarterly Report. 

In this part of the country there has not been, for many years, 
a winter more tempestuous than the last one. The frosts were keen 
in the extreme, and the snows were blown with violence; but the 
thaws were moderate, and came in time to prevent the loss of sheep, 
which must immediately have ensued, if they had not intervened. 
At the same time, there is no doubt but these extremes have brought 
sheep into low condition, though it is to be hoped their constitutions 
are not so far injured, but that a good spring may recover them. 

The agricultural labour was got so forward in the autumn, that it 
may not now be considered behind, notwithstanding the interrup- 
tions of the winter. There is yet, however, very little spring wheat 
sown ; but the ground is now beginning to get in order, and must 
soon be in good condition if the weather continues so dry and mild 
as itis at present. The loss of turnips, by the extreme frost, is con- 
siderable and general, and will make more room than usual for sow- 
ing wheat, of which farmers will probably avail themselves, in the 
view of making up for their loss of turnips, This, however, is a 
matter on which our best farmers are still doubtful. Whether a 
good crop of barley, or a crop of spring wheat is ultimately most 
advantageous, is a matter that deserves consideration, due attention 
being paid to the consequences of each. 

The corn crop of last year has turned out considerably better than was 
expected. Wheat, barley, and oats have all thrashed out more grain, 
and of better quality, particularly the oats in the upper parts of the 
county ; yet the demand from the sea-port towns has kept the price 
at what may be called fair rates. Wheat from 10s. 6d. to 11s. ; 
barley from 4s. 8d. to 5s.; oats from 3s. 6d. to 4s. per Winchester 
bushel. 

The alternate rains and extreme frosts having destroyed most of 
the remaining turnips, the fed sheep and cattle are now getting fast 
away to the market, which will probably keep the prices low for a 
short time. Those who have quantities of Swedish turnips, which 
root is not injured by frost, have, in such a season, more than an 
ordinary advantage. It is not doubted but the observation of this 
will induce many others to increase the growth of that valuable root. 

The demand for cattle to go to the South has come on this spring 
as early as usual. Considerable numbers have been bought up, and 
at prices which pay the farmer in a reasonable way. 

A ploughing match, or competition for premiums given by 
farmers, and medals given by the Highland Socicty, teok place 
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lately, in the neighbourhood of Lochmaben. It was well attended ; 
and the emulation it occasioned among the young men appears to 
have its proper effect. Though there are here farmers skilled in the 

rinciples and practice of agriculture, such a degree of knowledge is 
er from being general among farmers of the inferior class ; of course, 
many ploughmen must be deficient in the interesting business of 
turning over the furrow in the most advantageous and expeditious 
manner. 23. February. 

Ross-shire Quarterly Report. 

Tue severity of winter has been principally felt in this part of the 
country, by the unprecedented intenseness of the frost during the 
greatest part of January. This was prejudicial to a great ex- 
tent, from its not being attended with snow to afford a covering 
to turnips and wheat. The consequences are, a very considerable 
loss of turnips by rotting. ‘The white globes have evidently suffered 
most ; reds, in a partial degree, and even in some cases yellows, are 
said to have sustained damage. As the season advances, the injus 
rious effects will be more evident, and strongly points out the neces- 
sity of attending to sow a pretty large proportion of yellows, and it 
may be adviseable, again to recur to Swedish, to a certain extent. 
No market for turnip stock being to depend on here, of course they 
must have a supply of that root till grass comes. 





Wheat was extremely browned by the frost winds, but is now re-, 


viving, and scarcely a field but exhibits a sufficient number of plants. 
Young grass is much in the same state. 

Ploughing was so far advanced previous to the commencement of 
winter weather, that it is just now as forward as in ordinary seasons. 
The weather, at present, is mild and soft; but, judging from the al- 
ternate state it has been in for the last two or three weeks, when we 
rarely had twenty-four hours alike, it can by no means be declared 
settled. Turnip stock have done as might be expected. Where 
there were not stores laid in before the severe frost came on, or a 
good deal of hay given during that time, very little improvemert 
has been effected. Highland stocks are reported to be in good or- 
der ; and the effects of winter by no means felt uncommonly severe 
there. 

Corn markets have on the whole been steady. Wheat from 40s. 
to 44s. per Linlithgow boll. Not above half the ordinary export 
will take place of that article. Barley and bear find a ready market 
in the county, wholesale buyers giving from ZS8s. to 30s. per boll ; 
but, in retail to smugglers, it sells at 35s. to 40s., according to lo- 
cal situation, and length of credit. Potato-oats 30s. to 31s. per 5 
firlots ; common ditto 25s. to 27s. per ditto. The crop turns out ill 
in every stage, first in quantity, and afterwards yielding little meal. 
Unless supplies arrive from another quarter, it is evident there will 
bea scarcity of meal during summer. Present price 30s. to 32s. 
per 9 Dutch stones. 23. February. 

Aberdeenshire Quarterly Report. 
In thé course of harvesting last crop, it was clearly perceived, 
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that great part of the grain would prove defective, or of inferior 
quality ; and'this view of matters has been fully realized by the short 
return in many places.’ In others, few complaints are made as to 
the quality ; but, ‘owing to the quantity of light corn or dressings, 
the quantity is below the expectation of the farmers. The one or 
the other of these are prevalent, both as.to bear and oats, over the 
county; so that the quantity of disposeable grain will be considerably 
less than usual. : 

From the conclusion of harvest to the 10th of December, the 
weather continued fresh and pleasant... Cattle were kept much on 
the pastures, and labouring was got far forward ; but two months of 
stormy weather succeeding, has sunk the stack-yards very much, 
chiefly owing to fodder being still more defective than grain in its 
usual quality ; and if spring does not set in favourably, the difficul- 
ties arising from this will not be much less than last year. Hay is 
from Is. to 1s. 4d. per stone; and oats with fodder have been sold 
in many places at and above 50s. per boll. No apprehensions are 
entertained for the quality of the grain of last crop for seed, as the 
failure did not proceed from frosts. Fat cattle have generally 
sold from 48s. to 55s. per cwt., sinking offal: a very considerable 
stock remains still on hand. Milth cows have also been in request. 
Turnips have generally sustained little damage from rotting; 2 
considerable proportion of them remain on the fields for consump- 
tion. Oats have sold from 22s. to 26s. ; Meal from 24s. to 218.5— 
the former likely to get still higher; whilst bear has few purchasers, 
and can scarcely attain the price of either of the above articles. In 
the price of labour there is scarcely any difference; yet hands are 
plentier, and more easily obtained, which very much facilitates the 
purposes of agriculture, the spirit of which is rather increased than 
diminished. ublic works are not in such abundance as formerly. 
The turnpike roads, where the lines are not finished, are oing on 
rather slowly ; and new erections or buildings are much impeded, 
if not stopped for a time, from the great difficulty, if not impossibi- 
lity, of procuring wood of sufficient quality——Feb, 23. 

, Kincardineshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue month of November, and two first weeks of December, were 
very fine weather. The wheat-sowing in the. south part of the coun- 
ty (the only district where it is sown) was got finished in good order. 
The weather changed about 17th December ; till the mi idle of Fe- 
bruary, constant storms of snow and-wind prevailed, whereby all the 
operations of husbandry were suspended, except thrashing of grain, 
and carting of manure to the fields: ‘The last two months have af- 
forded an opportunity of thrashing and carrying to market more 
grain than would have been done; had the wea been more fa- 
vourable, Still the grain markets look up; and there is every pros- 
pect of their doing so, asthe principal part of the grain that the 
farmers can spare is now in the hands of the dealers and millers. 
Wheat from 42s. to 478, ; Barley 28%.5 Chester Bear 24s. ; Potato- 
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oats 265. per-boll Linlithgow measure. Till of ‘late, there being no 
ess than three different measures for grain in this county, varying 
more than a peck in the boll, the Justices:came to a resolution of ap- 
pointing a, committee to inquire into the different weights and _mea- 
sures used in it. They made a report, which was,approved of at 
the last general meeting, 80th: April, and proper people appoint- 
ed for seeing it carried mto effect... It is shoped, other counties in 
Scotland will follow the example, and that uniformity in .the mea- 
stires of capacity will in time be generally inuwroduced. 

. ‘Turnips have in general kept out well, the snow having preserved 
them from the frost, The prices of fat cattle are tolerably good ; 
but, for lean stock, there is no demand. Fodder will be a scarce 
article in the north district of the county ; and any little there is to 
dispose of, has got to a very high price. Feb. 24. 

Wigtonshire Quarterly Report. 

Tuts district has been visited by a winter of unusual severity, and 
the husbandman’s labours are accordingly much behind. As yet, 
there have been only a few days of favourable weather; and if that 
should experience any serious interruption for some time to come, the 
operations of spring will be backward indeed. 

Fat cattle are selling at a tolerably fair price ; but the demand for 
lean stock has not yet commenced. 

Corn has been on the advance of late, particularly oats, the pre- 
sent price of which may be stated at 50s. per Galloway boll, of 12 
Winchester bushels, for quality weighing <0 lib. per bushel. 

The quality of grain, however, is considerably inferior to that of 
the average of years. 

The farmers of this county have it in contemplation to follow the 
exaniple of their brethren in the county of Roxburgh respecting the 
Property-tax, the operation of which is becoming. grievous in the 
extreme ; but the farming interest are an unwieldy and discordant 
body, and can hardly. be brought to act with unity and spirit. How 
different from an assemblage of merchants and manufacturers, who, 
on all occasions where they. consider themselves aggrieved, act from 
a quick and universal impulse, asserting the rights of justice, and 
defending the interests of their profession! It is surely high time 
that farmers should begin to imitate the example. Feb. 21. 

Tweeddale Quarterly Report. 

Tue feeding stock received full benefit from turnips, till the mid- 
dle of December, when-a severe black frost came on, which im- 
peded: future progress... This frost was. followed by a considerable 
fall of snqw; and*continued less or.more till.the middle of February, 
when a favourable change ensugd....A-great part.of the turnip crop, 
then unconsumed,-was destroyed by..adverse weather, which obliged 
many farmers ‘to bring. their: feeding steck 40 market earlier than was 
wished.» The flocks on-the:.uplands suffered much during the storm, 
as hay could not be procared.in many places... The Cheviot breed 
suffered most; especially-the hogs ex young sheep, which has always 
been the case with that breed since its introduction inte this county. 
VoL. x. No. 37. Prices 
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Prices for fat stock are rather on the advance, though few people 
here will be greatly benefited thereby, stock being generally Saeaian 
of. There is small alteration im the rent of land; but the value'of 
labour has declined considerably. Grain markets have not varied 
much since harvest, till lately, when the quantity presented has ra- 
ther been inferior to the demand. With regard to the Property-tax 
act, the farmers of this county highly approve of the spirited ‘steps 
taken by the Roxburghshire farmers to procure redress; though, 
whether from the influence of passive obedience, or from apprehen- 
sion that relief is not to be obtained, little has been done to support 
the measures of their more active brethren. Feb. 28. 

East Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Tne winter was long and severe ; and, from an excess of frost, 
tillage was stopped, almost in every ease, from the 25th December to 
the 13th February.. Field labour, by consequence, was thrown great- 
ly behind, and the most active exertions were called for when fresh 
weather returned. Some land still remains untouched by the plough, 
but the quantity is considerable ; and should further interruptions 
be avoided, the spring work of the district will soon be in a forward 
state. 

It is remarked, that some of the winter wheats, chiefly those sown 
on clover stubbles, are fast quitting the ground ; but whether that 
circumstance proceeds from the use of weak seed, from the late se- 
vere frosts, or the ravages of the grub and cut worm, is not yet as- 
certaned. In general, the wheats look well ; but it is too early in 
the season to hazard any decided opinion upon their condition. A 
large addition has been made to the wimter wheats, by sowing a con- 
siderable quantity during the last week; and more will still be sown, 
provided the weather remains dry and temperate. Indeed, the rents 
of this county are not to be paid without placing great dependence 
upon wheat ; and to the growth of that grain, both soil and climate 
of the district are in general admirably calculated. 

The markets have boda well supplied with grain through the past 
quarter, though much of it has been of an inferior quality.” A rise 
of price has lately taken place ; and as the season advances, theré is 
cause to suppose, that the supplies will not only be diminished, but 
that the prices will also be increased. The wheat crop has turned 
out to be more unproductive than predicted in former reports ; as 
was fully evidenced by the proof taken last week by the Sheriff of 
the county, for ascertaining the annual fiars. ‘The quantity then de- 
poned to amounted only to 9035 bolls; whereas atthe proof, March 
1806, for crop and year 805, not fewer than °27,194 ‘bolls were 
sworn ‘to in evidence. Any differenee of price which has oceurred, 
will go short way to compensate the actual - deficiency of quantity. 
Indeed; those farmers who had the smallest produce, ‘have “almost; 
im every case, Obtained prices not much above those received jn’ thé 
year condescended upon. / 


A considerable part of the turnip'crop: rotted, in consequence of 
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severe frost ;.and were it not for yellow turnip and ruta baga; the ge- 
nerality of feeders would soon be in an awkward predicament. The 
culture of these varieties cannot be too earnestly recommended ; as, 
without them, the feeder must dispose of his fat stock prematurely, 
and be at short allowance with his spring stock for several weeks be- 
fore the grass season arrives. ' 

The Property-T'ax act has of late engaged general attention ; and 
the evils felt from the improper criterion assumed in the act for as- 
certaining the farmer’s income, has occasioned a considerable num- 
ber of the most respectable of the profession to resolve upon. seeking 
redress at the only court where it can be obtained. Every one of 
them are well satisfied to pay ten per cent. of income to the support 
of Government; but it is supposed unfair usage, to assume a crite- 
rion of income which is unfounded in fact, and which cannot ope- 
rate alike in any two cases. If the evils of the act are suitably de- 
scribed, it is impossible to suppose that it will not be amended in 
every part which bears harder upon farmers than upon the rest cf 
the community. To suppose the contrary, would be the same thing 
as supposing that the legislature would commit injustice. 

Prices of grain at Haddington on Friday last, were, for wheat, 
30s. to 57s. ; barley 30s. to 32s. ; oats 25s. to 37s.; peas and beans 
25s. to 36s.5 all per boll Linlithgow standard measure. A boll of 
wheat, peas or beans, is something more than four Winchester bu- 
shels; and of barley and oats, about six bushels. The generality 
of firlots rather exceed the Linlithgow standard ; some of them are 
two and even three per ceut. larger. March 4th. 
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Yorkshire Quarterly Report. 

In this part of the island, the prospect of the poor is discouraging 
in the extreme. The deficiency in the crops, particularly wheats, be- 
gins to be deeply felt. ‘Much barley is bought up for grinding for 
bread ; and much oatmeal is brought from the hill districts, to make 
apin some degree for the deficiency ;—these districts, from late im- 
provements, by enclosing the moors, being now happily enabled to 
send off a surplus of grain, instead of depending for the whole oi 
their consumption on supplies from the low lands, which was wniver- 
sally. the ease at no very remote period. Whether, in the evcut of 
actual. and general scarcity and dearth, arrangements may be made; 
S0.as to obtain. supply, in the needful time, from America or any 
other country, seems at present very dubious. However, one consex 
quence ought to take place»—the adoption of measures calculated to 
encourage agriculture, and the growth of: grain im particnlar, to the 
utmost possible extent ;-—awhich, it stall appears tube more and mere 
the general. persuasion, can ‘never be permanently and substantially 
effected, without a.radical change in the. tithe, system throughout the 
empire. Without this, millions of acres must be condemned to. the 
production. of any thing rather than:grain, and mullians-more toa 
perpetual and hopeless sterility. The best wheat is now at 20s. ; 
I 2 Barley, 
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Barley, 8s. ; Oats, 6s. ; Rye, 10s; and Beans and Peas, 10s. per 
bushel of Winchester. . 

From fhe uncommon ‘severity of the’ winter, and heavy falls of 
snow and rain during the latter part of it, the ground has been in 
the most unfavourable state possible for every early operation in the 
spring ; so that the sowing beans and peas, as well as of spring wheat, 
&c. must be deiayed to a period later than usual. The weather is 
now drier, and some ploughs are beginning to stir. 

As far as present appearances warrant, the growing wheats’ are 
promising, not having suffered so much from the inclemency of 
the winter as might have been expected ; owing, perliaps, to the 
snow, with which they were generally covered. The turnips, of the 
common white sorts, however, are almost totally cut off by the 
frost, to the great disappointment and loss of the flockmasters, who 
are now mostly compelled to sell off ; notwithstanding which, and 
the expected glut in Wakefield fat cattle market in consequence of 
it, both beasts about 200, and sheep about 4000, were readily sold 
at good prices, on the 15th instant. Lean cattle and pigs continue 
at moderate prices. Fat beasts, in particular, are expected to be 
unusually dear towards summer, as there is the smallest number put 

up for stall-feeding almost ever known ; the price of food for them, 
particularly cake, being so exorbitant. Potatoes turned out rather 
smaller than expected, and are selling at 3s. per bushel. Best beef 
and veal, 9d. ; mutton, 8d. per lib. Hay is still dear. ; 

Good horses are expected to advance in price, and are now selling 
well. The late massacre among them in Spain is not likely to re- 
duce the value of the surviving stock. But it is ‘ an ill wind that 
blows nobody profit ;’ for the woolstaplers and dealers in fine cloths, 
particularly broads, are endeavouring, might and main, to take ad- 
vantage cf our misfortunes, by crying up a scarcity of fine wool, 
particularly Spanish, and thereby enhancing the price of the stock 
on hand, so as to enable them to sell it off at the soderate ratio of 
two, three, or even four times the fair and usual price. Some steps 
are ning in London to counteract this barefaced imposition; and 
certainly, whatever of the sort can be legally done, ought to be ge- 
nerally supported. Report says, that some fine broad cloth has al- 
ready actually been sold at_$ guineas per yard! It is not under. 
stood that much alteration is taking place, in regard to coarse’ or 
long wools. 

Flax seed is at the highest price ever known ; some say, 20 gui- 
neas per quarter. But Tate importations of the article from the Bal- 
tic, or elsewhere, into Ireland, as reported, and ‘stated: to’ be» the 
cause’ of some decline in the price of Irish tinens; may ‘not impro- 
bably reach the cause here, 

In fine, from the forced and unnatural state in which muntkind i 1S, 
and has too long been placed, by the unreasonable duration’ of ‘the 
war, nothing can be long depended upon as steady ; and folly and 
knavery continue to be the order of the day.—22d pany 

Northumberland 
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Northumberland Quarterly, Report. 

TurovGH the last quarter we have had alternately heavy falls of 
snow, and partial thaws, with much rain or sleet ; than which, no- 
thing. could be more prejudicial to live stock, and particularly sheep. 
Those upon turnips have made little progress. ‘The mountain sheep 
are reduced to the extremity of poverty; and it is to be feared that 
great numbers will perish, unless we have an uncommonly mild and 
favourable spring. 

In consequence of the snow coming on so early, and continuing 
so long, there is yet much land to plough ; and scarcely any spring 
wheat sown. 

The turnips are considerably injured by the frost; and being a 
defective crop, a scarcity is expected. Of course, the markets wilf 
be crowded with fat stock for some weeks to come. 

Ruta baga everywhere appears to have received no injury, and is 
in general an abundant crop. This valuable plant is becoming more 
extensively cultivated every year, as it is found not only to resist 
the attack of frosts better than conimon turnips, but may be pulied, 
and housed or stacked, before or during any part of the winter, and 
kept perfectly good until May. 

In corn markets there has been little alteration in prices since 
last report; but, from the general complaint of the unproductive- 
ness of the stacks, it is to be feared that the deficiency will be 
greater than was expected.—22d Iebruary. 

Lincotnshire Quarterly Report. 

Tre weather is now very fine, and promises to afford a fa- 
vourable season for depositing the spring seeds, notwithstanding of 
the severe storms with which we were lately visited, and the inun- 
dations which took place over the whole lower districts of this coun- 
ty. The embanked fens have escaped more than could have been 
expected, on account of the large drains being so very broad and 
deep: though, on the whole, more loss has been sustained from the 
inundations than known in this county at any former period. 

Grain markets have been tolerably well supplied for some time past 
at the following prices. Wheat 90s. to 100s.; barley 46s, to 52s. ; 
Oats SOs, to 40s. ; beans 60s. to 65s.; white peas 160s., all per qnar- 
ter. of eight Winchester bushels. The butcher market has also been 
well supplied with beef at 7s. per stone of 14 lib. sink ; mutton 7d. 
per lib. sink ; veal 81d. per lib. ; pork 7}d.——21th, February. 

Cumberland Quarterly Report. 

Sixcg last report, the weather has been very unegual: severe 
frosts have been succeeded by violent storms of rain; and every field 
Operation has been much retarded. Fallows are in a very backward 
state ; and a small proportion of the leas has yet been ploughed. 
Winter tares and wheat, since the cessation of the frost, wear a very 
hopeful appearance ; but the wheat of last year turned out one fourth, 
quantity and quality considered, below the usual average. Barley 
will not average more than 24 Winchester bushels to the acre; and 
the grain, in many parts of the county, is very shrivelled. Oats, on 
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recently enclosed wastes, are very good; but they are in general 
considerably below par. The frost has destroyed two thirds of the 
common turnips. Swedish and yellow have escaped unhurt. The 
Triticum estivum, spring wheat, has answered very well last year. 
In many instances, if preceded by turnips, and in open situations, 
when sown: so late as the 15th of April, it has produced 33 and 35 
Winchester bushels per acre. Buck, or French wheat, was an ex- 
cellent crop, and the most powerful destroyer of weeds, at the least 
expense, of any other species either of culmiferous or leguminous 
crops. On upland situations, where the harvest és ticklish, it must 
be very useful. Horses, cows and swine are all fond of it in a green 
state. Early sown oats last year weigh better, and are less sticred 
with the smut, than those which were sown late. February 27th. 
Letter from Wakefield, 28th February. 

* We have real spring wheat on sale, grown last year, in the worst 
district for mildew, and not in the Jeast affected by that malady. 
The produce was 50 bushels per acre, from the same fend which had 
produced the like quantity of the same kind of wheat the preceding 


ar. 





Letier from a Gentleman in London, 28th February. 

‘ A new species of barley has been introduced to our acquaint- 
ance lately, which is very large in the pickle, without any skin, and 
is said to produce not less than ten quarters peracre. It must weigh, 
from appearance, 10 to 15 cent. above the best sorts of English 
barley. I know nothing of its straw. It is said to be of Indian 
origin; and to have come to this country from Sweden. Mr Bar, 
clay, the great brewer, is the patron of it; who states, that it re. 
quires much less time in the ground than any other barley, bein 
sown a month later, and reaped a month earlier. If I can succee 
in time, I mean to do myself the pleasure of sending a bushel of 
it to you, and one to my worthy old friend Mr Dempster of Dunni- 
chen. ’ 

Norfoll: Quarterly Report. 

Tue unusual quantity of rain that fell during this quarter, has 
not only sodded the land, but has been very unfavourable to the gra- 
zier, particularly for sheep ; their food being always dirty, and their 
coats full of water. The fen farmers have suffered’ severely from 
breaches of banks ; many thousands of acres of land are from six to 
seven feet under water, and the loss of stock and corn is immense, 
This disaster has given a rise to the price of gram. It is said the 


water cannot be got off these valuable lands in less than twelve — 
months. For these last ten days, we have been favoured with fine 


dry weather, during which time the stock {sheep and bullocks) haye 


done well; and the land is become dry enough for ploughing: ‘Plant. - 


ing peas commenced a week back on dry soils, and’ is’ now become 
pretty general. The turnip crop suffered severely from ‘the’ ‘alter- 
nate frosts and rain; they became very rotten; but fortunate! 

the farmer was well stored with good’ hay, which proved ‘this 
year (as wellas many preceding years) of eséeitial “service. The 
growing 
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growing crops of wheat (from being ovet-wetted) looked very sickly 
about three weeks back: at this time they are much revived. 
There appears to be a full plant on the ground; and, as far as 
can be judged, they promise well. The-last year’s crop seems 
{from the general use of thrashing-machines) to have by much 
the greater part been brought to market. Grain of every descrip- 
tion advances in price. Wheat sells from 90s. to 105s. per quarter ; 
barley, fine, 46s. ; inferior as low as 32s. ; white peas for sced 8i. ; 
grey do. 60s. per, quarter; beans 60s. ; oats from 32s. to 42s. per 
quarter. Butcher meat is also risen in price. Beef from &s. 9d. to 
9s. 2d. per stone of 14 lib. ; mutton from 74d. to 8d. per lib. ; veal 
7d. to §d.; pork Sd. to 84d. February 28th. 
Letter from London, \st March. 

* Tue boisterous and unsettled state of the weather during the 
months of December and January, prevented the supplies of grain 
coming to this market so regularly as usual; but they have, upon 
the whole, not been far deficient in point of quantity, though, in 
quality and condition, they prove to have been correctly represented 
in last report. Hardly any reign grain has arrived, and but little 
from Scotland or Ireland.- The home counties of Essex, Kent, and 
Suffolk, have furnished-the great proportion of wheat, (and with 
the aid of Norfolk}, also of barley, beans, ‘and peas. Lincoln. and 
Yorkshire have, as usual, supplied the oats; and Northumberland 
lately contributed a part. 

‘ Wheat has fluctuated in price more than any other descrip- 
tion of corn; but, since the accounts of the probable continuance 
of the American embargo, the article has been gradually creep- 
ing up. The proportion of malting barley come to hand, has 
been very small, compared with the quantity of stained and da- 
maged quality, which has considerably curtaiied the operations of 
the maltster, and established an unusual difference of price in the 
shipments from the same port, extending, in many instances, to 10s., 
12s, and even 15s. per quarter. The oats, too, vary exceedingly ; 
the great bulk of them being light, and little better than chaff. “We 
receives in the same.ship, oats that weigh from 38 to 40 lib. per 
bushel, and some not more than 25 to 28 and $0 per bushel. 

© Beans, Peas,,and Rye, are by far the most perfect grains:of the 
last harvest, and.are indeed all good of their kinds. ‘The young 
wheats never got very forward in this cirele ; and, notwithstanding 
the trying season they have passed through, few complaints ‘are 
heard, although,.in many parts, the waters lodged long upon them. 
In the fens, of;Cambridge, Norfolk, and Lincoln, however, great 
and irreparable.injnry is said to be sustained fron the floods, where, 
probably, nearly 100,000 acres of land are rendered incapable of 
cultivation. this.season... 

‘ The proposed bill.for the adoption of corn distiilation in Ireland, 
has, atlast,. been thrown out by the House of Commons; and re- 
gulations.are framing for the use-of sugar in that: cowuatry, as in 

‘ England 
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England and Scotland. This measure seems to meet the approba- 
tion of almost-all classes of people. ) 
State.of Landon Markets, \st-of March. 
Wheat, English, White ,,.- : : - ~ |) 95s. 96s. 99s, 
Do. Red - - - - - 190s..92s. 96s. 
North Country - - - : - 88s. 92s. 95s. 
Dantzic and Koningsberg - . - 90s. 92s. 96s. 
Barley, Norfolk and Suffolk . - - - 44s. 48s. 50s. 
x North Country, &c. - - - - 36s. 40s. 





























Malt, Norfolk and Suffolk ° - - 80s. 82s. 84s, 
Rapeseed (new), per last of 10 quarters - - 58. 60%. 
Rye - - - - - , - - 68s.’ 70s. 
Beans, Pigeon and Small - - - - 60s. 628. 64s. 
Ticks and Large - - : - 52s. 548? 56s. 
Peas, White Boilers - xh - - - - 140s. 147s. 
Hog or Grey Rik se - - - 54s, 58s. 
Oats, Potato - : . - - - 425, 44s. 46s, 
Poland - - - - - + 38s. 42s, 44s. 
Feed - - - - - - 36s..38s. 40s, 
Flour, English, per sack - . - - 85s. 90s. 
American, per barrel of 196 lib. - : 56s. 58s. 
Tares (spring), per bushel - % 138 - 20s. 21s, 





——— 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tux remainder of the ‘ Remarks on Mr Laurie’s Letter on the 
Depopulation of the Highlands,’ is reserved for next’ Number. 

Qur:good friend P—n’s Reply to the Strictures of « A‘Constanr 
Reader,’ on his Account of Perthshire Husbandry, shall not'be ne- 
glected. We apprehend that ‘ A Constant Reader’. has at last met 
with his match. 

The ‘ Storemaster’s Wellwisher’s ’ Observations on the Aiccount of 
the Improvements introduced on the Estates of the. Duke of Buc- 
cleugh, are under consideration. 

Some. further information concerning the Reaping Machine, has 
lately been communicated, which, if possible, will be presented ia 
next Number ; also some ingenious Observations on a new, Mode of 
yoking Horses in Thrashing Machines. ; : 

Grateful thanks are returned to our Correspondents, for the liberal 
assistance given to this Work ; and. their future aid is respectfully 
solicited. ' 


L 


No. XXXVIII. will be published on Monday, 12th June. 
Pn verre rad 


D. WILLISON, PRINTER, EDINBURGH. 
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HIGHLAND SOCIETY HALL. 


Edinburgh, February 10. 
Tne HIGHLAND SOCIETY of SCOTLAND do hereby adver- 
tisey that they are to give the undermentioned PREMIUMS 
in the year 1809:— 
ESSAYS, 


I. A piece of Plate, of Thirty Guineas value, will be given 
for the best and approved Essay, giving a distinct account of the 
Present State of the District of Country comprehended ‘within 
the following boundary ; viz. from Livingstone, by the east side 
of the parish of West Calder, to Carnwath ; and from Carnwath, 
by Lanark, to Dalzel, and from thence ina straight line to the 
Monkland Canal, and from thence back to Livingstone, describ- 
ing the various improvements of which it is susceptible, the means 
of effecting these, and the difficulties and obstacles which are to 
be surmounted, together with any local advantages derivable to 
that district itself, or any other adjacent to, and connected with 
it, from manufactures, mines, or minerals, especially coal. 

Il. Apiece of Plate, of Thirty Guineas value, will be given 
for the best and approved Essay, giving a distinct account of the 
Present State of thet part of the County of Inverness compre- 
hended within the following boundaries; viz. the boundary of 
the county with Argyllshire, from the Western Ocean, until it 
reaches Fort-William ; from thence by the proposed line of the 
Caledonian Canal, until it reaches Glenurchart ; from thence by 
Strathfarar to the boundary of the county with Ross-shire ; from 
thence, by the same boundary, until it reaches Kylerhea, together 
with the Isle of Skye, and the small islands connected with it; 
describing the various improvements, in point of rural eco- 
nomy, manufactures, mines, minerals, and fisheries, of which 
it is susceptible ; the means of effecting these, and the difficulties 
and obstacles to be surmounted ; together with a view of any lo- 
cal advantages possessed by that district itself, or any other adja- 
cent to, or connected with it, tending to its improvement, so as 
to comprehend, on the whole, an account of the most effectual 
means ‘of obtaining the utmost and most valuable produce from 
the land ‘and ‘sea. 

N. B. If the information received in consequence of these 
Prémiums proves satisfactory, the Society have it in view to 
offer similar Premiums for other districts of Scotland. 

TI. It being understood that different varieties of Wheat, 
Barley, and Oats, are respectively adapted for different soils and 
Situations, \a piece of ‘Plate, of Thirty Guineas value, is hereby 
offered for the best and approved Essay on the circumstances 

which distinguish the-varieties of these grains, chiefly deserving 
of culture; and on: the situation, soil and climate adapted to 
ach, determined by accurate experiments, or by a reference tp 
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well-authenticated facts. It would be desirable. that specimens, 
weighing not less than one pound of each of the different varie- 
ties described, should be deilivered in along with the Essays ; and 
that the Essays should contain a particular account of such soil, 
together with its exposure and elevation ; and should also state 
the places where these experiments and observations have been 
made. 

IV. A piece of Plate, of Fifteen Guincas value, will be given 
for the best and approved Essay on the subject of the Smut in 
Wheat. The Essay to contain an investigation into the causes 
of this defect or disease in the Plant, with a Statement of the best 
methods to be taken for preventing or diminishing the occurrence 
of the Smut in wheat. 

V. Apiece of Plate, of Thirty Guineas value, will be given 
for the best approved Essay or Statement, pointing out in a dis- 
tinct manner, the best method of Stapling Wool, and the best and 
most eligible plan of introducing the practice of the Stapling of 
Wool generally into Scotland. 

VI. A piece of Plate, of Ten Guineas value, will be given 
for the best and approved Account, verified by experiment, of 
of the most economical method of Charring or Carbonizing Peat 
or Moss, and rendering it fit for the burning of lime, and for the 
uses for which Charcoal or Charred Wood is applied. 

A Specimen of the Charred Peat, not less than two pounds 
weight, to be produced. 

VII. A piece of Plate, of Fifteen Guineas value, will be given 
for the best and approved Essay or Communication on the best 
practical mode of Planting and Management of Woods, viz. the 
proper time of thinning Fir Plantations, and those of other tim- 
ber; the proper time and mode of cutting Oak Coppice Wood, 
the management of its bark, and cheapest and best mode of Char- 
ring all species of Wood. 


RULES OF COMPETITION. 


In all these Essays, it is expected, that when facts not general- 
ly known are stated, they will be authenticated by proper refer- 
ences; and also that the Essays will be written in a fair and legi- 
ble hand. The Society would likewise recommend, that. one 
page of the folio may be left blank for any observations which 
may occur to Members of the Society on perusal. 

The Essays on all the different Subjects above, mentioned must 
be lodged with the Depute Secretary of this Society, on on before 
the Ist November 1809. Each Essay must be imscribed with 
some distinguishing motto or device. 

A sealed note, containing the Author’s name, and inscribed on 
the back with the motto or device of his Essay, must be lodged 
with the Essay; and when the motto or device on) the Essay or 
sealed note is neglected by the Author, such Essay will not be al- 
lowed to compete for any Premium, 
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N. B. None of the sealed notes, except those which bear the 
distinguishing motto or device of Essays found entitled to 
the whole or a part of the Premium advertised, will be open- 
ed; and the Society are to be at liberty to publish the Es- 
says, or extracts from them, for which the Premium, or any 
part of it, shall be adjudged. And such Essays as are not 
found entitled to any Premium, or part of it, will be re- 
turned to the Authors when called for. Further, upon ap- 
plication from the gainer of any of these Premiums, the So- 
ciety, in such cases as they may see proper, will allow them 
to be given in money. ° 


CULTIVATION OF OSIERS AND WILLOWS. 


OSIERS. 

To the person in Scotland who shall raise the greatest quantity 
of Osiers, not less than half an acre, and not fewer than 6000 
planted on the half acre, in spring or autuma 180, or spring 
1809, and which shall be fit for making baskets in the year 1809 
or 1810—A piece of plate of Zen Guineas value, or that sum in 
money. 

WILLOWS. 

To the person in Scotland who shall raise the greatest quantity 
of Willows, not fewer than 10,000 planted in spring or autumn 
1805, oy spring 1806, and which shall be cut for making barrel 
hoops in the year 1809—A piece of plate of Z'welve Guineas va- 
lue, or that sum in money. 

N. B. The plantations must be sufficiently fenced from cattle, 
and kept free of grass and weeds; and certificates thereof, 
and of the planting the Osiers, and of the number and size 
of the Willow Hoops, must be subscribed by two Members 
of this Society, or by one Member, along with a Justice of 
the Peace, or the Minister of the parish, who shail state the 
causes of their knowledge of the facts set forth in the certi- 
ficate. 

MACHINERY. 

To the person who shall be the first to erect, not more than 
seven miles from Edinburgh, a Thrashing Mill, upon the princi- 
ple of the model to be seen at the Highland Society Hall, for 
the use-of small farnis; with any improvements that may render it 
more complete, without greatly increasing the expense—A piece 
of plate of Ten Guineas value, or that sum in money. 

N. B. Thrashing Mills.on the construction of the model are 
already in use in’ several parts of Scotland, particularly in the 
district of Dumblane, Perthshire, the expense of which has 
not exceeded'Z0/. ; and the reason why the Society-is desir- 

ous of having one erected in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh 
is, that a Committee of the Directors may examine it at work, 
and report upon it to the Society. 
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CLASS FIRST. 


PREMIUMS for TURNIPS and SOWN-GRASSES, and IM- 
PROVEMENT of BARREN LANDS, in the following Dis- 
tricts of ROSS-SHIRE. 

DISTRICTS. 

1. The Island of Lewes. ; 

2. The parishes of Glensheal, Lochalsh, and that part of the 
parish of Kintail, lying in the county of Ross. 

3. ‘The parishes of Lochcarron, Applecross, Gairloch; and 
Lochbroom. 

4. ‘The countries of Strathconnon, Strathbran, and Strathgarve, 
and the other Highland Districts of the parishes of Urray, Fod- 
derty, and Contin. 

Yo the tenant in each of the Ist, 2d, and $d districts, who 
shalt have the greatest extent (not less than two Scots acres) of 
his arable land under a Turnip Crop, three times hoed in the 
year 1809—Six Gunieas. 

* ‘Yo the tenant in each of the said districts who shall have the 
next greatest extent as aforesaid (not less than one Scots acre)— 
Four Guineas. 

To the tenant in each of the said Ist, 2d, and $d districts, ‘who 
shall have the greatest extent (not less than three Scots acrés) of 
his arable land properly sown down, after’ any green crop or fal- 
low with a crop of Red Clover and Rye grass, the crop’ to be 
catefully protected from cattle, sheep, &c. and cut in the year 
1809—Seven Guineas. 

To the tenant in each of the said districts who shall have the 
next greatest extent*(not less than two Scots acres) managed as 
aforesaid—Five Guineas. 

To the tenant in the fourth district who shall, before the Ist 
day of November 1809, bring into arable culture the greatest ex- 
tent of land, (not hitherto improved or in cultivation, and not 
jess than one Scots acre)—Seven Guineas. 

For the next greatest portion as aforesaid—Five Guineasi 
For the third greatest portion— Three Guineas. 

‘ N. B. Certificates as to the Premiunts it the above-mentioned 
districts must be subscribed by two Members of the Society, 
or by one Member along with a Justice of the Peace, or the 
Minister of the parish; and, as to ‘the® Turnip ‘and Sown- 
Grasses, must specify the particulars'‘in’the respective ar- 
ticles above set down, with any other’ circumstances rela- 
tive to the mode of cultivation which ‘may appear material, 
and must be transmitted to the DeputeSectetary of ‘this So- 

'\ ciety, on or before 10th December 1609)" 
Certificates of Improvements of Barrén Land-must specify the 
extent of the ground improved, with its situation and quality 
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before, and condition after the improvement; also the mode of 
improvement, with the pesiod/of its: commencement, and the 
quantity.and quality of the crop produced. ‘I’o be transmitted to 
the Depute Secretary, on or before the 10th December 1809. 

It is proposed to continue the above Premiums ‘in the before 
specified districts of Ross-shire, for the year 1810, subject to 
such alterations as the Society may see proper. 


CLASS SECOND. 


PREMIUMS for improving the Breed of BLACK CATTLE, 


in the following Districts of the Counties of DUMBARTON, 
BUTE, and ARGYLL. 


DISTRICTS. 


The first district to contain that part of Dumbartonshire to the 
west of the river Leven. 

The second district to contain the island of Arran, in the coun- 
ty of Bute. 

The third district to contain the district of Cowal, in the coun- 
ty of Argyll. 

The fourth to contain the district of Argyll, in the county of 
Argyll. 


PREMIUMS. 


For the best Bull, from two to seven years old, being the pro- 
perty, or in the possession of any person in each of the above dis- 
tricts, and kept on their farm or town, from the Ist day of June 
to the day of competition— Ten Guineas. 

For the second best Bull, from two to seven years old, belong~ 
ing to, or in the possession of any person in each of the above 
four districts, and kept by him on his farm or town for the fore- 
said period—Five Guineas. 

For the best Quey of three years old, the property of, and bred 
by the competitor in each of the above districts—Five Guineas. 

For the second best Quey, three years old, the property of, 
and bred by the competitor in each of the four districts above men- 
tioned— Three Guineas. 

The! following Members of this Society (as none but actual 
Members, or their factors in their absence, can be named) 
hare hereby appointed Judges for the different districts in the 
order above mentioned, viz. 

For-the first.district, Sir James Colquhoun of Luss, Baronet, 
W.-C, C. Graham Esq. of Gartmore, William Fergusson Esq. of 
Raith, or, in -his.absence, the Factor on the estate of Arrochar, 
James Denniston Esq..of Colgrain, Hector MacDorald Buchanan, 
Esq. of Ross, and John Buchanan Esq. of Ardoch; any two of 
them a quorum, Mr Denniston to be Convener. 
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For the second, Right Hon. Lord A. Hamilton, Hon. Lord 
Bannatyne, James Lamont Esq. of Knockdow, and John Fullerton 
Esq. of Kilmichael, Charles MacAlute Shannon Esq. of -Leven- 
strath ; any two of them aquorum. Mr Lamont tobe Convener, 

For the third, Sir Alexander Campbell of Ardkinlass, Baronet, 
John Lamont of Lamont Esq. Donald MacLachlan of MacLach- 
lan Esq. John Campbell Esq. of South-ball, Duncan Campbell 
Esq. of Glendaruel, and John Fletcher Esq. of Dunans; any two 
of them a quorum. Mr Campbell of South-hall, or, in his ab- 
sence, Glendaruel, to be Convener. 

For the fourth, Lieut.-Gencral Campbell of Lochnell, Neil 
Malcolm Esq. of Poltalloch, Colin Campbell Esq. of Kilmartin, 
or Major D. Campbell, younger of Kilmartin, John NacNeil Esq. 
younger of Oakfield, H. T. Campbeil Esq. younger of Ashnish, 
John Campbell Esq. of Kilberry, John Campbell Esq. of Craigi- 
neure, Lieut.-Colonel Humphrey Graham, David Campbell Esq. 
of Comby, Neil MacGibbon Esq. of Glassvar, Robert Campbell 
Esg. of Sonachan, John Gregorson Esq. of Durran; any three of 
them to be a quorum. General Campbell, or, in his absence, 
Lieut.-Colonel Graham, to be Convener. 


RULES OF COMPETITION. 


The times and places of competition are to be fixed: by the 
Conveners, with the advice of at least-a quorum of their respec- 
tive Committees ; and the competitions are to take place betwixt 
the Ist day of August and the Ist day of November next. 

The Convener of each Committee is to give timeous notice to 
the other Judges of the distriet, of the place and day of compe- 
tition, and to be particularly careful that the same be intimated 
on the respective parish church doors of the districts, for at least 
two successive Sundays previous to the competition. 

In order to entitle the competitors to their respective premiums, 
a regular report, subscribed by all the Judges who attend the 
competition, must be transmitted by the Conveners to the Depute 
Secretary of this Society, on or before the 10th December next, 
at furthest; and which report must bear the ages of the bulls and 
queys preferred, the length of time the bulls have been in posses- 
sion of the competitors ; and, with respect to the queys, that they 
were bred by the competitors, and were their property on the day 
of competition; the place and day of competition; the number 
of bulls and queys respectively produced thereat; and, in gene- 
ral, that all the rules of competition fixed by the Society, as 
above-mentioned, have been strictly observed ; and, in particu- 
lar, that the previous intimation to the Judges, and advertise- 
ments at the church-doors, were timely and regularly made, as 
before required. 
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CLASS ‘THIRD. 
To PLOUGHMEN for Improvement in PLOUGHING. 


The under-mentioned sums will be distributed this season, in 
Premiums to Ploughmen, in the following Districts, viz. 















































1. Ten Guineas in the Monteith district, south of the river 
Teath, including the parishes of Kilmadoc, Callender, Port, A- 
berfoyl, Kippen in Perthshire, Kincardine and Balquhidder. 

2. Ten Guineas in the Crieff district of Perthshire. 

9. Ten Guineas in the Stormont district of Perthshire, to con- 
tain the parishes of Lethindy, Blairgowrie, and Pendocy, to the 
west of the river Erricht; Kinloch, Cluny, and Caputh, to the 1S 
east of Stenton. 

4. Ten Guineas in the Dunkeld district, including the country 
of Atholl and others to the north of the Tay, from the river 
Tumble on the west, to the lands of Stenton on the east; and, 
on the south, the lands called the Bishopric, Strathbraan, Murth- 
lies, and Arntilly. 

5. Ten Guineas in the Cushiville district of Perthshire, in- 
cluding also Strathtay, on both sides of the river, to the ‘Tumble. ie 

6. Ten Guineas in the county of Nairn. 1) 

7. Ten Guineas in a district of Forfarshire, to contain the pa- 
rishes of Forfar, Kirrymuir, Inverarity, Dunichen, Oathlaw, Car- 
rolstone, Fearn, and Tannadice. 

The whole of the above Premiums in this Class to be compet. 
ed for at such places and times, and in such manner as the Mem- 
bers of the Society, resident in the respective districts, shall find 
most proper ; these Members being appointed as Committees for 
that purpose. | 

Sir John Macgregor Murray, Bart. for Monteith; Sir Patrick Fea 
Murray, Bart. for Crieff; Sir Alexander Muir Mackenzie, Bart. ) 
(in his absence Colonel Macpherson of Blairgowrie) for Stormont ; 
his Grace the Duke of Atholl (in his absence ‘Thomas Palliser 
Esq. his Grace’s factor) for Dunkeld; Sir Robert Menzies, Bart. 
(in his absence Neil Menzies Esq. younger of Menzies) for Cushi- 
ville, districts of Perthshire; Hugh Rose, Esq. of Kilravock, for 
Nairnshire ; and John Mill Esq. of Norranside, for the above dis- 
trict of Forfarshire, to be Conveners, with instructions to report 
in writing to the Society, on or before 30th December 1809—it 
being understood, that any Ploughman who may have formerly 
got the highest Premium, shall not be allowed to compete. 

The Society, in addition to the above sums of Ten Guineas, 
likewise give a First and Second Silver Medal to the best and se- 
cond best ploughman in each of the above districts. The medals 
to be had of the Depute Secretary, on application from the Con- 
veners. 
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N. B. As these Premiums are offered for the purpose of ex- 
citing emulation among the tenantry and servants, the So- 
ciety expect that their resident Members will countenance 
the competitions by their attendance ; and therefore require, 
that at least three members shall be present and subscribe 
the report. 

The Society further, being desirous that, in those counties and 
districts where ploughing-matches were formerly given by the 
Society (viz. Ayr, Dumfries, Wigton, Dumbarton and Peebles- 
shire, Upper and Middle Wards of Lanarkshire, Stewartry of 
Kirkcudbright, districts of Dunblane, Perthshire, and Kintyre, 
Argyllshire), the country gentlemen should themselves continue 
to encourage improvement in this branch of husbandry, by insti- 
tuting ploughing-matches ;—the Highland Society. will give a 
Silver Medal to the ploughman found to be the best at each of the 
first four competitions instituted by the resident Gentlemen in 
each of these last-mentioned districts in 1809 ; it being required 
that twelve ploughs at least shall start at each competition ; and 
that at least one Member of this Society shall be present at such 
competitions instituted by the resident Gentlemen, and report 
thereon to this Society. 

A Report of the Proceedings of the Agricultural Society of 
the Rhins of Galloway having been laid before the Directors of 
this Society, the same was approved of; and, in particular, the 
Socitty’s practice of Se inspecting the improvements 
made by the different farmers within that district ; and, as a mark 
of such approbation, the Directors have voted the Highland So- 
ciety’s Silver Medal, with a suitable inscription, to be presented to 
Mr Davin Swank, Secretary of the Rhins of Galloway Agricul. 
tural Society. 

By order of the Directors, 


LEWIS GORDON, Dep. Sec. 


2D. Witzison, Printer, 
Edinburgh. 





